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PREFACE 


The  contents  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Society's 
Journal,  notwithstanding  the  necessary  reduction  in  its 
size,  are  representative  of  every  branch  of  the  Society's 
interests. 

The  indefatigable  President  continues  his  patient 
labours  among  the  prehistoric  remains  of  Co.  Clare. 
Of  these  lecords  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
Mr  Conlon's  descriptive  list  of  the  Rude  Stone  Monu- 
ments of  Northern  Cork  will  also  be  found  a  valuable 
work  of  reference  by  the  antiquaries  of  the  future. 

Mr  Armstrong's  paper  on  the  Clare  gold-find  brings 
together  for  the  first  time  all  that  can  now  be  told  of 
that  extraordinary  discovery.  Mr  Craig  Wallace's 
note  on  the  discovery  of  dug-out  canoes  also  belongs 
to  the  prehistoric  department. 

The  early  Christian  remains  are  well  represented  by 
Mr  Crawford's  characteristically  thorough  and  careful 
account  of  the  Churches  and  Monuments  of  Inis  Bo 
Finne  and  Mr  Hitchcock's  note  on  the  Kinnitty  cross- 
slab. 

The  study  of  Irish  mediaeval  antiquities  is  enriched 
by  Dr  Lawlor's  full  and  completely  illustrated  account 
of  the  Monuments  of  the  Pre -Reformat ion  Archbishops 
of  Dublin,  a  work  involving  much  labour  in  its  com- 
pilation. We  may  also  mention  here  the  two  scraps  of 
stained  glass  from  Ardtole,  illustrated  in  Miscellanea. 
Early  stained  glass  is  rare  in  Ireland,  and  the  discovery 
of  these  fragments  is  therefore  of  interest. 

There  have  been  several  studies  of  different  trade 
guilds  contributed  to  this  Society  in  recent  years.  In 
the  present  volume  the  Pewterers  have  their  turn,  in 
the  paper  by  Messrs.   Cotterell  and  Dudley  Westropp. 

in 
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Numismatics  is  represented  by  Mr  French's  note  on 
some  unpublished  Trader's  Tokens.  Mr  Crawford's 
description  of  the  Knockainey  Bridge  is  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  list  of  records  of  "  the  Past  in  the 
Present." 

In  the  Historical  side  of  the  Society's  work,  we  have 
several  papers  to  mention.  Early  History  is  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Dobb's  notes  on  the  pedigree  of  the 
Cashel  Eoghanacht :  Mediaeval  History  by  Professor 
Curtis's  study  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence.  Place-names  and  biography  are  sections  of 
the  Historical  department ;  the  former  is  represented  by 
Mr  Hamilton's — we  deeply  regret  to  have  to  say  the 
late  Mr.  Hamilton's— note  on  the  name  of  Kilcoole  : 
the  latter  by  brief  notes  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
display  the  weaknesses  of  two  distinguished  men, 
Swift  and  0  Donovan.  Of  original  documents  an 
abstract  of  one — a  fee-farm  grant  from  the  Provost  of 
Irishtown,  is  published. 

Lastly,  the  work  of  our  Society  is  not  only  to  study, 
but  also  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  preservation  and  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  ancient  monuments.  In  this 
connexion  the  correspondence  of  the  Society  with 
various  authorities,  concerning  the  preservation  of 
ancient  monuments  in  the  face  of  increased  tillage, 
and  the  debate  in  the  Dublin  Corporation  on  the  fate 
of  Newgate,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  Corporation,  it  is  just  to  record,  has. taken  steps 
to  preserve  what  remains  of  this  civic  monument,  and 
also  the  remaining  portion  of  the  front  of  the  old  parish 
church  of  S.  Nicholas,  which  it  had  become  necessary 
either  to  remove  or  to  set  back  in  line  with  the  present 
street  frontage.  It  is  an  agreeable  duty  to  acknowledge 
the  praiseworthy  interest  for  the  preservation  of 
ancient  landmarks  shown  in  these  instances  by  the 
Corporation  and  its  officers. 
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Abbeys  :  see  Monasteries. 

Abbots  of  Inisbofinne,  140. 

Accounts  of  Society  audited,  108. 

Aghinagh  parish,  Co.  Cork,  153. 

Aglish  parish,  Co.  Cork,  159. 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  letters,  76. 

Alignments  of  stones,  153,  155,  163.. 

Archbishops  of  Dublin,  the  monu- 
ments of  the  pre-reformation,  109  : 
letter  from  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Bernard, 
79. 

Ardtole,  Co.  Down,  church  glass,  183. 
Armstrong,  E.  C.  R.,  paper  by,  21,  36. 
Art  Imlech,  legendary  fort  maker  in  Co.. 

Limerick,  44. 
Askeaton,  Co.  Limerick,  gold  find,  29. 


B 

Ball,  Francis  Elrington,  notice  of  book 
by,  87. 

Ballyalla,  Co.  Clare,  crannogs,  2. 
Ballybeg  forts,  Co.  Clare,  6. 
Ballymacaula,  rebuilt  fort,  Co.  Clare,  4. 
Ballynooskny  fort,  Co.  Clare,  13. 
Ballysallagh  forts,  Co.  Clare  10. 
Barloughra  forts,  Co.  Clare,  5. 
Basin  stones,  4,  6,  8,  9,  14. 
Battles,  168;  legendary,  9. 
Bawnatemple,  Co.  Cork,  162. 
Bealick  dolmen,  Co.  Cork,  154. 
Bermingham,  W  alter  (1348),  180. 
Bernard,  Most  Rev.  .John,  note  by,  79. 
Betaghs,  or  "  Betagii,"  165,  175. 
Bigger,  Francis  Joseph,  note  by,  183. 
Bonnachts,  171. 

Books  received  by  Society,  106. 
Brasses,  memorial,  116-121,  136. 
Braziers,  Irish,  62. 

Bronze  age.  gold  ornaments,  26:  cup,  35. 
Bruce,  Edward,  in  Ireland,  168. 
Bunratty  mote  and  earthworks,  Co. 
Clare,  14,  15. 

C 

Caher,  names  of  forts  in  Co.  Clare  : 
Caher  or  "  Cauher,"  Rathclooney,  8  ; 
Caheragaleagh,  68  ;  Caherconnell,  72  ; 
Caherforia,  13  ;  Cahergreenaun,  68  ; 
Cahergurraun,  68 ;  Caherlisnanroum, 
73  ;  Cahermacrea,  72  ;  Caherscooby, 
14:  see  a,lso  "fort,''  72. 


Cairns  :  chambered,  5  ;  ringed,  10. 
■Cannaway  parish,  Co.  Cork,  160. 
jCanoes,  early  oak,  85. 
/Cappanakilla  ridge  forts,  Co.  Clare,  68. 
Carriganish,  Co.  Cork,  153. 
Carrigagulla,  Co.  Cork,  155-7. 
"  Cartabrannagh,"  or  ancient  hearth,  8. 
Cary   Caddell,    Mrs.    Agnes,  elected 

fellow,  90. 
Cashel,  Eoghanacht  tribe  of,  37. 
Castlenalacht,  Co.  Cork,  163. 
Castles  :  see  Bunratty. 
Caum,  Co.  Cork,  153. 
Causeway,  early,  82. 
Caves,  in  Co.  Clare,  4,  7.  - 
/Chariots,  legend  of  Irish,  43.  ~ 
/  Churches,  Inisbofinne,  139  sqq. 
Circles  of  stones,  156,  157,  161. 
Clare  Co.  :  Forts  and  dolmens,  1-16, 

67-74;  "The  great  Clare  find  of 

1854,"  21-36. 
Clarence,  Viceroyalty  of  Lionel  Earl  of 

(1361-7),  165. 
Claureen  crannog,  Co.  Clare,  2. 
Cloghlea  pillar,  Co.  Clare,  11. 
Cliu,  or  S.E.  Co.  Limerick,  44. 
Cochrane,  Robert,  obituary,  93-96. 
Coffey,  George,  obituary,  96-97. 
Coir  Anmann,  legends,  44.  - — 
Coleman,  James,  note  by,  79-81. 
Comyn  Archbishop  John  (1182-1212), 

111. 

Coolgarriff,  Co.  Cork,  153. 

Coolnashemroge,  Co.  Cork,  160. 

Cork  guilds,  48  :  prehistoric  monuments 

153-164. 
Cotterell,  Howard,  paper  by,  47. 
Council  meetings  of  Society,  92. 
County  councils,  78. 
Cranley,  Archbishop  Thomas  (1417),  118 
Crannogs,  2. 

Crawford,  Henry  S.,  note  by,  82;  paper 
by,  139. 

Cross  held  by  archbishops,  137. 
Crown,  early  Irish,  supposed,  35. 
Curtis,  Professor  Edmund,  paper  by, 
165. 

D 

Deaths  of  fellows  and  members,  102. 
Derrymore  pillar,  Co.  Clare,  11. 
De  St.  Paul,  Archbishop  John  (1362), 
115. 

De  Saunford,  Archbishop  Fulk  (1294), 
113. 
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De  Waldeby,  Archbishop  Robert  (1395), 
116. 

Desmond,  Earls  of,  176,  177,  180. 
Dobbs,  Miss  Margaret,  paper  by,  37-47. 
Dolmens,  Co.  Clare,  1,  10,  11,  154-163. 
Dromgrencha,  ridge  and  battle,  Co. 
Clare,  3. 

Dromoland,  forts  at,  Co.  Clare,  10. 
Drumderg,  near  Downpatrick,  battle, 
168. 

Dublin  :  Archbishops,  79  ;  guilds,  48  ; 
Newgate,  83  ;  tombs  of  Archbishops, 
109. 

D'Ufford,  Sir  Ralph  (1344),  179. 
E 

Ear-ring,  early  Irish,  30. 
Earthworks,  long,  Co.  Clare,  71-72. 
Edenvale,  caves,  &c,  Co.  Clare,  7. 
Edward  III,  his  reign  in  Ireland,  174. 
English  settlers,  in  Ireland,  170. 
Eoganacht  of  Cashel,  pedigree  of  the,  37. 

F 

Fa  ries,  6. 

"Farbreaga  "  stones,  Co.  Clare,  11. 
Fazl,  Shykh  Abdul,  elected  fellow,  186. 
Feeagh,  Co.  Clare  6. 
F  ellows  elected,  90,  185,  186. 
Fi  bulae  :  see  Gold  find. 
Fitzgerald  family,  170,  171. 
Folk  lore,  6. 
Forts,  1-16,  67,  72,  74. 
Fossils  in  early  graves,  &c,  3. 
French,  E.  J.,  note  by,  81. 

G 

Gallans  :  see  Pillar  stones. 
Glass,  early  coloured,  183. 
Glenquin  earthwork,  Co.  Clare,  72. 
Gold :  Great  find  of  ornaments,  Co. 

Clare,  21  ;  at  Askeaton,  29  ;  early 

allusions  to  Irish,  38-40. 
Gorman  stop  Register,  98. 

H 

Halpin  family,  Co.  Clare,  23,  24. 
Hamilton,  Gustavus  E.,  note  by,  182. 
Hare,  "fairy,"  6. 
Hearths,  ancient,  Co.  Clare,  8,  13. 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  F.  R.  Montgomery, 
185. 

Holed  stones,  8,  9. 

Hospitallers  had  right  to  hang  Irishmen, 
166. 

"  Howth  and  its  owners,"  notice  of,  87. 
"  Hughey's  Rock,"  Edenvale,  Co.  Clare, 
4. 


I 

"  Inisbofinne,    churches    and  monas- 
teries "  (Westmeath),  139. 
Inscribed  slabs,  early  Irish,  plate  xxii, 

143,  148-151. 
Irish  native  chiefs  and  English  law  and 
lands,  165. 

K 

Kelly,  Edmund  W.,  elected  fellow,  90. 
Kilcoole,  Co.  Wicklow,  183. 
Kilkenny,  grant  of  land  at,  79. 
Killagneedy,  Co.  Cork,  163. 
Killcen,  Co.  Clare,  fort,  70  ;  children's 

burial  ground,  8. 
Killone,  Co.  Clare,  3. 
Kilmorane  fort  and  "  Thunder  Hole," 

Co.  Clare,  5. 
Kinitty,  carved  slab,  185. 
Kirk  Sandal  Church,  Halifax,  128. 
Knockainey,  Co.  Limerick,  causeway, 
82. 

Knockavullig,  Co.  Cork,  161. 
Kylebay  graveyard,  Co.  Clare,  8. 

L 

Langough,  early  settlement,  Co.  Clare, 
16-20. 

Law,  English,  in  Ireland,  166. 

Lawlor,    Rev.    Dr.    Hugh  Jackson, 
paper  by,  109. 

Leacht  Mahon,  Macroom,  Co.  Cork,  158. 
I  Limerick  Co.,  forts  made  in,  44. 
I  Lisconor  fort,  Co.  Clare,  12. 
[  Lisnagleeragh  fort,  Co.  Clare,  10. 

M 

MacGillecholmoc,  holds  Rathdown,166. 
Macnamara,  Dr.  George   U.,  elected 

fellow,  90. 
I  Macrcom  parish,  Co.  Cork,  154. 

MacSwiney  of  Mashanaglas,  Marquis, 

elected  fellow,  90. 
Magh  Adhair  pillar,  Co.  Clare,  11. 
Maliinoge,  John  (1552),  79. 
Marks  of  Pewterers,  52,  62,  64-70. 
Maskeagh,  Co.  Cork,  163. 
Meetings  of  Society,  91,  103,  106,  188. 
Members  elected,  90.  186. 
Milligan,  Seaton  F.,  obituary,  97. 
Misach  reliquaries,  184. 
Monasteries,  Inisbofinne,  139,  142. 
Monuments,  early  Irish  and  mediaeval, 

143,  148,  151. 
Mortimer,  Roger,  Governor  of  Ireland, 

169. 

Mote,  Bunratty,  Co.  Clare,  15.  . 
Munstermen  plunder  Loch  Rep,  140. 
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Newgate,  remains  of  Tower,lDublin/83. 
Newgrove  pillar,  Co.  Clare,  11. 
Newhall  caves,  Co.  Clare,  5. 
Nia  Segamain  legend,  38. 
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Obituary  notices  of  Fellows,  93-98. 
O'Brien,  Opt.  F.  G.,  elected  Fellow, 
186. 

O'Conor  Don  elected  Fellow,  186. 
O'Curry,  Eugene,  185. 
O'Donovan,  family,  skean,  80,  81. 

John,  letter  by,  184. 
Ogham  stones  legend,  38,  41. 
0  Melaghlin,  chief  of  Meath,  165. 
O'More,  clan  of,  179. 
Ornaments  :  see  Gold  find. 
0  Toole,  St  Lawrence  (1170),  Arch- 
bishop, 109. 

P 

Parkinson,  Miss  Diana,  2. 
Pewter,  counterfeit,  50. 
Pewterers,  list  of  Irish,  47. 
"Pilgrim's  Way,"  Co.  Clare,  3. 
"Pillar  stones,"  11,  153,  161,  164. 
Plans,  14,  18,  24,  82,  142,  147,  154,  158, 

161,  162. 
Poulanine,  Co.  Clare,  73. 
Poulashantona,  Co.  Clare,  5. 
Presentations  to  Society,  187. 
"  Primitive  remains  (forts  and  dolmens) 

in  Central  Co.  Clare,"  1  ;  in  Co. 

Cork,  153. 
Proceedings  of  Society,  90,  186. 
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Quern,  ancient  Irish,  51. 
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Rabbit  fairy,  6. 

Rathclooney  forts,  Co.  Clare,  8. 
Rioch,  St.,  of  Inisbofmne,  Westmeath, 
139. 

Robinson,  Rev.  J.  L.,  note  by,  84. 
Rokeby,  Archbishop  William  (1512), 
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NOTES    ON    THE    PRIMITIVE    REMAINS    (FORTS  AND 
DOLMENS)  IN  CENTRAL  CO  CLARE 

ADDENDA 

Part  XVI 

{Continued  from  vol.  xlvi  page  120) 

By  Thomas  Johnson  Westropp  MA,.  M.R.LA.  President 

[Submitted  12  December  1916] 

In  a  survey  made  under  so  many  limitations  as  my  attempted  one  of 
the  "  Prehistoric  Remains"  in  Co.  Clare,  new  matter  constantly  comes 
to  hand.  From  the  first  I  was  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  incom- 
pleteness of  my  work.  The  difficulty  of  working  this  rich  but 
previously  unexplored  district  must  be  my  excuse,  but  must  equally 
excuse  my  anxiety  to  give  what  I  can  to  render  the  series  less 
imperfect. 

As  this  is  my  last  opportunity  of  including  within  the  index  of 
this  long  series  of  papers  my  notes  on  the  forts  of  Clare,  I  add  some 
undescribed  antiquities  in  the  central  portion  of  this  county,  though 
in  some  sense  more  fittingly  an  appendix  to  my  papers  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  All  lie  in  the  more  central  part 
of  Co.  Clare,  and,  though  I  have  since  examined  and  re-examined 
many  other  forts,  I  find  little  else  worthy  of  special  addition  to  my 
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older  papers  save  in  the  case  of  the  very  remarkable  Langough,  and 
the  undescribed  and  problematical  remains  in  Rathclooney. 

Ballyalla  Lake  Crannogs  (Ordnance  Survey  25,  33) 

This  lake    (in   Templemaley   parish,   Upper   Bunratty)  was 
dominated  by  a  peel  tower  (of  which  the  foundations  are  barely 
traceable),  where  Mrs  Cuffe  held  out  against  two  blockades  of  the 
Confederate  Catholics  in  1642.    Her  journal  of  the  first  siege,  and 
the  "  lethren  goon,"  which  "gave  a  great  report"  and  "let  fry 
backward,"  is  curious  reading  in  these  days  of  giant  artillery > 
"  mighty  for  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds."    There  were, 
however,  defensive  residences  long  before  the  peel  tower  was  built. 
The  lake  level  is  now  greatly  lowered  by  the  drainage  works  of 
1846-7,  which  so  altered  the  course  of  the  Fergus,  bringing  above 
water-level  several  crannogs.     Towards  the  north  a  promontory 
runs  into  the  lake,  having,  at  its  end,  a  stone  built  crannog  known 
as  The  Island.    It  is  still  isolated  for  more  than  half  the  year,  and 
forms  one  of  a  group  of  three  lake  dwellings.    At  a  slightly  higher 
level,  opposite  to  these,  and  like  them,  marked  on  the  new  maps,  is 
another  crannog,  on  the  Dromcliff  shore  of  the  loch  and  only 
surrounded  at  exceptionally  high  floods.    It  is  about  170  feet  across 
and  was  girt  by  a  ring  of  boulders,  some  of  which,  now  resting  on  a 
shoal  of  white  marl,  have  slipped,  breaking  the  circle.  Within  these 
boulders,  small  stones  were  heaped,  and  earth  laid  on  and  with  them  ; 
they  were  carefully  laid  and  packed  with  spalls,  without  any  trace 
of  piles.    Traces  of  fire  and  charcoal  lie  about  a  foot  under  the 
surface,  but  no  laid  hearths  were  found.    The  only  object  of  great 
age  found  in  the  crannog  by  Miss  Parkinson  1  was  a  chert  arrow- 
head ;  bronze  pins  and  iron  naiJs  abounded  ;  among  the  "  finds  " 
were  a  bronze  pincers,  an  ornament  with  silver  interlacing,  a  bronze 
spoon,  a  pin  with  a  ring,  a  bead  of  deer's  horn  and  others  of  dark  and 
light  green  glass,  and  the  usual  coin  of  George  IT,  1736.  Coins  of  this 
King  and  of  his  successor  have  the  occult  power  of  getting  frequently 
into  older  finds  at  some  depth  under  the  surface.    Of  stone  objects 
there  were  whetstones,  a  spindle  whorl,  fragments  of  flint,  grooved 
sandstones,  a  hammer  stone,  part  of  a  black  chert  ring,  and  the  chert 
arrow-head.    Whether  these  were  brought  as  amulets  among  their 
uncongenial  later  surroundings,  or  represent  the  disturbance  of  the 
stratum  of  an  older  settlement,  is  hard  to  say. 

Claureen  Crannog  (Ordnance  Survey  33). — The  crannog  lies 
in  a  dried-up  lake  bed  and  consists,  like  the  last,  of  a  ring  of  boulders 


1  Journal,  vol.  xxxv,  p.  S91. 
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in  blue  clay,  and  a  heap  of  small  stones.  It  seems  older  ;  the  bones 
in  it  are  more  decayed  and  fragmentary  than  at  Ballyalla.  They  lie 
in  masses  of  charcoal.  The  finds  include  bronze  clasps  and  buttons, 
an  amber  bead,  bone  pins,  a  slate  spindle  whorl,  a  fragment  of  jet, 
a  broken  chert  spear  head,  bronze  clasps  and  buttons,  and  rusted 
iron  objects.  Two  fossil  shells  were  found  ;  as  I  have  pointed  out 
this  is  not  unprecedented  in  Ireland  or  France.  A  polished  fossil 
coral  was  found  by  me  in  a  midden  in  Dunmore  promontory  fort 
near  Loop  Head  ;  a  sepulchral  urn  in  a  burial  mound  at  Castle  Hyde 
had  an  encrinite  with  it ;  a  burial  in  Topping  Mound,  a  earn  in 
Antrim,  yielded  an  echinoderm1 ;  another  was  found  in  France  in  an 
early  "  find,"  and  an  ammonite  in  the  fort  of  Carnoles  in  France. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  skeleton  in  a  ring  of  fossil  sea  urchins. 

Not  far  from  the  crannogs,  in  the  river-cutting  opposite  to  the 
ancient  church  of  Templemaley,  a  fine  souterrain  was  cut  into  when 
the  new  channel  of  the  Fergus  was  dug.  It  is  25  feet  long,  with  large 
un scribed  limestone  slabs  for  its  roof,  and  the  sides  of  comparatively 
small  stones.  It  has  a  side  passage  10  feet  long.  The  church  is 
of  pre-Norman  date,  but  on  my  last  visit  was  entirely  hidden  by  ivy 
and  bushes.2 

Killone  Group  (Ordnance  Survey,  33,  41) 
This  term  I  use  to  cover  a  number  of  lesser  antiquities  in  Newhall 
(Killone),  Barntick,  Barloughra,  Ballybeg,  Eden  vale,  Cahercalla,  and 
adjoining  townlands.  They  centre  round  the  lake  and  beautifully 
picturesque  Augustinian  Convent  of  Killone,  founded  before  1194, 
(probably  nearer  to  1170)  by  the  last  King  of  Munster,  Donald  mor, 
0  Brien.3  As  I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  Eden  vale 
and  Rockmount  were  the  ridge  of  Dromgrencha,  a  wilderness  in  1278, 
"  green -oaked,  spreading-boughed,  clear-streamed  Dromgrencha, 
on  the  verdured  bank  of  the  gently  flowing  Fergus."4  The  Rockmount 
road,  evidently  the  line  of  some  old  pass,  leads  across  the  ridge, 
while  a  cross  road,  grass-grown  and  disused,  runs  down  into  Ballybeg 
and  on  to  Killone  Convent  and  Feeagh.  The  latter  part  is  known  as 
the  Pilgrims'  way,  leading  to  the  Holy  Well  of  St  John,  near  the 


1  Journal,  vol.  i,  ser.  ii  (consec),  p.  351,  Topping  Mound;  Cork  Hist  and  Arch 
Journal,  vol.  xi,  p.  187,  Castle  Hyde. 

2  The  hopeless  ignorance  of  the  local  authorities  and  their  carelessness  about 
ancient  ruins  keep  them  from  putting  in  force  their  own  powers  and  clearing  ivy 
off  these  venerable  churches.  Tomfinlough,  Kiltinanlea  and  Killilagh  were  wrecked 
by  this  carelessness  ;  Kilmacreehy  and  Clonlea  are  ready  to  follow.  Interesting 
early  churches,  like  Rath,  are  concealed,  and  getting  hopelessly  effaced  by  this 
cause  for  want  of  an  enlightened  public  feeling. 

3  Described,  supra,  vol.  xxx,  pp.  126  sqq. 

4  Caihreim  Thoirdhealbhaigh. 
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convent,  once  the  centre  of  one  of  tne  largest  patterns  in  western 
Ireland.  Folk  tradition  is  not  abundant  ;  a  great,  broken,  ice-borne 
limestone  boulder,  about  10  feet  high,  rests  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  arid  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  by  a  giant  "  Hughey  "  from 
near  Mount  Callan  at  another  giant  ;  and  the  stream  under  Newhall 
House  to  the  Lake  of  Killone  was  the  haunt  of  a  mermaid,  who  used 
to  come  up  it  and  steal  wine  in  the  0  Brien's  cellars.  She  was 
stabbed  by  a  butler  and  the  stream  ran  red  with  her  blood.1  When 
the  lake,  at  long  intervals  (usually  after  a  dry  summer),  gets  red 
from  iron  scum,  it  is  supposed  to  be  from  her  blood,  and  to  foretell 
misfortune  or  a  change  of  owners  to  Killone.  There  are  two  small, 
nearly  levelled,  house  rings  east  of  the  stream  below  the  Edenvale 
kennels  in  Cahercallabeg.  One  Was  a  stone  ring  Wall,  60  feet  across  ; 
neither  calls  for  description.  The  Edenvale  Caves  have  been  care- 
fully excavated  by  Mr  Ussher,  with  those  of  Killone  and  Barntick. 
They  yielded  remains  of  a  very  early  human  settlement,  contem- 
porary with  the  great  "  elk,"  bear,  and  Arctic  lemming.  The 
inhabitants  dressed  skins  with  flint  scrapers,  made  bone  implements, 
used  fire  and  were  cannibals.  Of  later  settlers,  an  early  bronze 
wire  bracelet,  a  plain  golden  one,  part  of  a  bronze  clasp  inlaid 
with  silver  interlacing,  late  skeins  and  other  objects  were 
unearthed.2 

Kilquane  (Ordnance  Survey  33). — On  tne  green  shale  hills  north- 
west from  the  Inch  river,  near  Woodstock,  is  the  trace  of  a  killeen 
graveyard,  on  a  rising  ground  above  a  marsh.  In  it  is  a  basin  stone 
of  coarse  conglomerate,  19  inches  high  and  2  feet  6  inches  long, 
with  an  unusually  large  basin  or  bull  an,  2  feet  wide.  The  enclosure 
is  a  low  mound  with  a  few  blocks  set  in  it. 

Ballymacaula  (Ordnance  Survey  33). — On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Inch  river  is  a  conspicuous  ring  wall  called  Lissanard,  not  far 
from  Beechpark  House.  It  was  so  extensively  rebuilt  for  the  late 
Mr  Marcus  Keane  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  old  from  the  new 
work.  Parts  of  the  old  Wall,  nearly  5  feet  high,  are  recognizable. 
It  measures  120  feet  over  all.  No  features  remain,  nor  any  founda  - 
tions  in  the  garth. 

Another  cathair,  named  Cahernakirka,  has  been  entirely  levelled 
since  1839.  I  found  no  trace  of  any  stone  fort  in  the  townland  of 
Cahercalla  ;  some,  without  warrant,  suppose  that  it  took  its  name 
from  Lissanard.    There  are  several  greatly  defaced  forts  of  earth 


1  For  the  variants  of  this  story,  see  Folk  Lore,  vol.  xxi,  p.  341. 

2  Trans.  R.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  66. 
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and  stone  in  Kilquane,  Bushy  Park,  and  Gortnore,  along  the  old 
road  from  Inch  to  Shallee  Castle.  The  conspicuous  cairn  which 
gives  its  name  to  Carran,  or  Corran  Hill,  od  the  bounds  of  Bally- 
neillan  and  Bushy  Park  yielded  human  and  other  bones,  but  no  cist. 
I  have  elsewhere  noted  the  sepulchral  chamber  in  the  earn  of  Bally- 
neillan,  in  which  two  human  skeletons  were  found.1 

Kilmorane  (Ordnance  Survey  41). — There  is  in  this  townland 
one  of  the  so-called  "  thunder  holes  "  (others  occur  near  Ballycarr 
and  Corbally  in  eastern  Clare  and  the  Poulashantona  near  Ruan  in 
West  Clare),  where,  as  a  rule,  an  underground  river  has  caused  the 
ground  to  fall  in.  The  fort  has  a  fosse  -with  inner  and  outer  mounds, 
all  15  feet  wide,  the  mounds  rising  5  feet  over  the  field  and  the  fosse 
nearly  15  feet  deep  to  the  west,  where  it  is  still  wet.  The  garth  is 
126  feet  across  and  commands  a  fine  view  from  the  Burren  and 
Corran  Hill  to  Aughty  and  Knockfirina. 

At  the  fork  of  the  main  road  to  Kilrush,  with  the  branch  to  Bally  - 
necally,  is  a  nearly  levelled  earthen  fort,  in  this  townland,  its 
platform  only  a  few  feet  high  and  its  western  edge  cut  off  by  the  road. 

Barloughea  (Ordnance  Survey  41). — Opposite  to  the  lodge  and 
gate  at  Newhall  and  the  back  avenue  of  Edenvale,  on  a  fairly  steep 
slope,  is  a  small  rath  with  a  deep  fosse  and  a  garth  terraced  up  on  the 
slope  with  inner  and  outer  rings  set  with  hawthorns.  It  measures 
about  85  feet  across  the  garth,  102  feet  over  the  ring,  and  about 
130  feet  over  all. 

Another  terraced  up  fort.,  about  400  yards  to  the  south-west, 
in  the  same  ridge,  was  probably  walled  with  stone  ;  it  rises  about 
7  feet  over  the  slope,  but  is  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  ridge  ; 
we  often  find  this  arrangement  near  Tulla  and  Bodyke  in  East  Clare. 
The  surrounding  fence  is  6  feet  thick  and  3  feet  high,  much  gapped. 
The  fort  has  no  fosse  and  is  somewhat  D -shaped  in  plan .  It  measures 
123  feet  (north  and  south)  by  144  feet  (east  and  west).  There  are 
several  similar  house  rings,  calling  for  no  special  mention,  in  the 
adjoining  fields,  in  the  townland  of  Newhall. 

Newhall  (Ordnance  Survey  41). — Several  forts  here  call  for  no 
notice.  There  is  a  trace  of  a  levelled  ring  wall  in  a  grove,  near  the 
picturesque  old  garden,  with  its  ponds,  rows  of  araucarias  and  bold 
outcrop  of  rock,  with  shrubs  and  walks.  The  only  forts  worthy  of 
mention  are  near  the  cross  roads  to  the  south-west  of  the  house. 
There  is  a  fine  earthwork,  slightly  oval,  with  a  broad  fosse.  The 
garth  has  two  souterrains,  now  filled  in.    The  whole  measures  over 


1  Proc.  R.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  467  ;  Journal,  vol.  xliii,  p.  244. 
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the  inner  ring  143  feet  north  and  south  by  132  feet  east  and  west  and 
175  feet  over  all.  It  is  believed  to  be  haunted  by  fairies,  who  take 
the  form  of  rabbits.1 

Feeagh  (Ordnance  Survey  41). — At  the  south  end  of  KilJone 
Lough,  in  Feeagh,  is  a  small  house  ring,  about  70  feet  across,  in  a 
thicket  of  thorns.  On  the  edge  of  the  townland  next  Barntick,  near 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  is  a  boulder  with  a  bullan  basin  ground  into  it. 
It  is  not  near  any  old  graveyard. 

The  map  marks  two  reaches  (not  in  line)  of  a  thick  straight 
earthwork.  Neither  Miss  Stacpoole  nor  I  noticed  anything  but  an 
old  causeway  on  any  of  our  walks  in  the  townland.  The  large 
straight  earthwork  south  of  Bunratty  on  the  new  large  scale  maps 
is  a  modern  fence,  and  the  Feeagh  bank  may  be  such,  if  it  be  not  the 
causeway.  The  ring  wall  opposite  to  Killone  Abbey  on  the  craggy 
plateau  to  the  north-east  of  the  lake  is  a  fairly  old,  coarsely  built 
bawn,  featureless  and  4  to  5  feet  high  ;  no  hut  sites  apparent  at  it. 
None  of  the  forts  on  the  Rocky  Road  (one  a  cathair  and  hut  site)  or 
between  Killone  Lake  and  the  Fergus  are  worthy  of  description 
and  those  southward  to  Bealacorick  Bridge  are  small  typical  raths 
Ballybeg  (Ordnance  Survey  41). — Several  forts  lie  between  the 
Eden  vale  crags  and  Ballybeg  Lake,  to  the  north  of  Killone,  along  a 
winding  old  lane  way  to  the  east  of  the  Pilgrims'  Road. 

The  first  cathair  was  once  a  fine  ring  wall.  Much  of  the  rampart 
to  the  south  is  still  standing  ;  it  is  8  feet  3  inches  thick,  of  large 
good  blocks,  the  inner  face  unusually  well  built,  in  courses  about 
8  inches  high,  with  large  filling.  The  next,  near  the  boithrin,  is 
105  feet  across,  north  and  south  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  has 
been  rebuilt  :  it  is  10  feet  thick,  and  the  old  part  4  to  5  feet  high, 
with  a  slight  batter  and  small  filling.  The  cathair,  south  of  the 
house,  is  nearly  levelled  ;  it  is  circular,  60  feet  across,  with  no 
foundations  in  the  garth.  A  low  green  artificial  mound  not  far 
to  the  west  of  the  last,  is  girt  with  modern  walls,  making  it  a 
pen.    A  large  boulder  is  embedded  in  it. 

Of  the  group  along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  south  from  the  last, 
there  remain  the  following  : — The  most  northern  cathair,  near  the 
house  :  is  72  feet  across  and  8  feet  to  10  feet  thick.  The  facing  is 
good,  with  a  slight  batter,  but  the  stonework  is  small.  There  are 
faint  traces  of  a  circular  hut  to  the  west  side  of  the  garth  and  of  the 
fort  gateway  facing  the  east.  At  about  100  yards  from  it,  to  the 
east-south -east,  along  the  foundation  of  a  wall  from  the  fort,  is  what 


1  Folklore,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  483.    A  fairy  hare  haunts  Knockfirina,  Co.  Limerick. 
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seems  the  base  of  a  levelled  tumulus  ;  in  it  is  the  foundation  of  a 
somewhat  oval  chamber,  14  feet  4  inches  north  and  south,  10  to  12 
feet  east  and  west.  It  consists  of  11  slabs  firmly  set  in  the  ground  ; 
two  others  have  been  removed.  Several  are  from  3  to  4  feet  2  inches 
long.  To  the  south  of  the  last  is  another  cathair  with  two  looped 
hut  enclosures  in  the  garth,  against  the  north-western  segment.  It  is 
93  feet  north  and  south,  with  a  rampart  8  feet  thick  ;  the  facing  is 
nearly  all  removed.  To  the  north-west  the  wall  is  only  6  feet  thick 
and  well  preserved.  Another  oval  cathair  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
houses  on  the  Pilgrims'  Road.  It  is  oval,  111  feet  across  north  and 
south  by  87  feet  east  and  west,  the  wall  is  partly  standing,  8  feet  to 
10  feet  thick  and  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  with  rude  facing  and  very 
large  filling.  It  has  looped  foundations  in  the  south  segment  and 
across  the  garth. 

Two  other  ring  walls  lie  up  the  slope  towards  Eden  vale,  but  have 
no  outlook.  The  southern  is  93  feet  across,  with  a  massive  wall, 
12  to  13  feet  thick  and  a  side  enclosure.  An  old  bawn  of  very  large 
blocks  lies  in  a  horseshoe-shaped  hollow,  south  from  these.  South 
from  this,  in  the  rock  ledge  of  a  craggy  knoll,  are  two  of  the  caves 
excavated  by  Mr  Ussher. 

The  summit  of  the  ridge  falls  in  an  abrupt  precipice  within  the 
bounds  of  Eden  vale.  It  has  a  beautiful  view  down  the  wide  estuary 
and  islands  of  the  Fergus,  and  far  off  to  the  Galtees  and  Ballyhoura 
on  the  borders  of  Cork  and  Tipperary.  The  great  grey  ramparts  of 
the  Bronze  Age  hill-town  of  Moghane  show  well  above  the  trees  of 
Lord  Inchiquin's  beautiful  demesne,  the  church  of  St  Mochulla  and 
the  village  of  Tulla,  Clare  Castle  and  Abbey,  Ennis  Abbey,  and  the 
castles  of  Cleenagh  and  Urlan  down  the  river  are  visible.  To  the 
other  side  is  the  long  deep-wooded  glen,  with  the  lake  and  house  of 
Eden  vale  and  the  fine  old  garden,  with  its  cedar  and  Judas  trees, 
its  brick  walled  terraces  and  grey  flights  of  steps  mirrored  in  the  lake, 
and,  behind,  another  vast  outlook  of  wooded  ridges,  out  to  Mount 
Callan  and  the  Burren,  where,  on  a  clear  day,  the  grey  speck  of 
Cahermore,  in  Glenquin,  and  the  cairns  of  Slievenaglasha  can  be 
seen. 

BUNRATTY  UPPER 
Rathclooney  (Ordnance  Survey  26) 

This  group  lies  north  of  Cahershaughnessy  and  west  from  Knock- 
sallagh  forts,  already  described.1  They  extend  to  "  0  Brier's  Big 


1  Journal,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  287.  Proc.  B.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  74. 
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Loch,"  and  are  near  the  five  Knocknafearbrioga  Pillars  of  Classagh, 
traditionally  the  seven  petrified  robbers  who  maltreated  St  Mochulla's 
bull.  Passing  the  Ballyvergin  ridge  and  the  tall  chimney,  ruined 
houses,  and  dangerous  shafts  of  the  deserted  lead  works  (that  some 
50  years  ago  gave  employment  to  100  men)  we  see  on  the  opposite 
hill  to  the  west  a  deceptively  conspicuous  fort  called  Kilbay  on  the 
maps,  but  locally  Kyle  bay. 

Kylebay. — Here  is  a  killeen  or  children's  burial  ground,  only  one 
old  man  of  87  years  having  been  buried  in  it  during  the  Great  Famine 
(1846-7).  A  slight  depression  may  mark  a  filled  fosse,  but  other- 
wise it  is  a  ring  mound  9  to  12  feet  thick  and  usually  5  feet  high,  set 
with  old  hawthorns .  The  graves  are  oblong  patches  of  small  stones 
and  the  garth  is  only  75  feet  across,  though  shown  as  large  on  the 
1839  maps. 

Cauher. — Mr  Michael  DafEy,  of  Rathclooney  (a  bright,  hearty 
old  man,  full  of  information  on  all  local  matters),  brought  us  to  a 
monument,  barely  marked  on  the  new  survey,  but  of  much  interest, 
to  the  north-east  of  Kylebay  Hill,  in  a  pleasant  green  valley.  He 
did  not  know  what  "  Cauher  "  meant,  but  the  "  old  people  thought 
ib  was  something  older  than  the  forts,  for  '  rath  '  is  a  fort,  and  people 
used  to  live  in  the  forts,  even  if  their  houses  were  only  wood,  but  this 
was  older  and  for  some  kind  of  religion,  whatever  it  was,  for  there 
was  an  altar  in  the  middle."  When  he  was  young  his  grandfather 
moved  a  lot  of  the  stones.  At  that  time,  old  people  said,  "  a  large 
slab  with  a  hole  in  it  lay  on  the  altar."  This  and  many  of  the  other 
blocks  remain  set  in  the  wall  beside  it.  The  slab  is  a  foot  thick, 
4  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide,  with  an  oval  hole  towards  one  side, 
about  8  inches  by  5  inches  and  partly  artificial.  The  "  Cauher  "  is 
a  nearly  circular  earthen  mound,  about  4  feet  high,  made  round  a 
low  outcrop  of  broken  crag.  It  was  girt  by  a  wall  in  which,  round 
the  edge,  were  set  large  rude  limestone  blocks,  rarely  less  than  3  feet 
each  way.  Two  slightly  larger  ones  at  the  north  suggest  a  gateway. 
There  are  about  seven  others  at  irregular  intervals  round  the  west 
and  south-west  segments,  those  to  the  north  having  been  set  in  the 
field  walls  near  that  side  of  the  ring.  Between  are  remains  of  a  well 
built  wall  of  thinner  stones,  9  to  10  feet  thick,  and  best  preserved  to 
the  north  and  north-west.  I  cannot  decide  whether  this  was  an 
original  feature  or  built  in  between  the  blocks  of  an  older  circle.  In 
the  centre,  on  the  rock  platform,  rest  three  large  shapeless  crag 
blocks,  the  largest  6  feet  by  4  feet  by  2  feet  3  inches,  and  near  them 
lay  an  irregular  rounded  drift  block  of  drab  sandstone,  with  a  basin  ; 
this  Mr  Daffy  removed  to  his  garden  at  his  picturesque  old  house 
farther  to  the  north-east.    The  stone  is  3  feet  4  inches  long,  with  a 
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shapely  oval  bullaun,  16  inches  by  13  inches  and  7  inches  deep.  It 
was  famous  for  curing  warts,  and  Mr  Daffy  attested  cures  of  his  own 
knowledge.  There  are  other  wart  stones  in  Co.  Clare — one  in  an  old 
enclosure  called  Doughnambraher,  not  many  miles  westward  ;  one 
in  the  socket  of  Kilvoydan  cross  near  Corofin — but  basin  stones  are 
very  common.  One  figures  in  the  Life  of  St  Mochulla,  "  a  polished 
stone  with  a  basin  like  a  water  vessel,"  dug  up  when  levelling  a  site 
for  his  church  at  Tulla,  in  about  a.d.  620.  Others  remain  near  that 
place,  two  at  Knockaclochaun,  others  near  the  dolmens  of  Newgrove 
and  Kiltanon,  one  near  the  killeen  and  pillar  stone  of  Tyredagh,  one 
on  the  Killeen  of  Fomerla,  two  in  the  conglomerate  block  beside  the 
mound,  earn,  and  pillar  of  Magh  Adhair,  one  in  Caherscooby  stone 
fort  near  Dromoland,  one  at  Crossagh  near  Ralahine,  one  at  Tomfin- 
lough  church,  one  in  a  granite  block  in  Clare  Abbey,  others  in  Bally- 
vergin  and  in  a  killeen  at  Kilvoydan,  near  Rathclooney,  not  to 
mention  others  about  the  farther  districts  of  Co.  Clare.  "  There  was 
some  unnatural  quality  in  the  place  "  (Cauher),  u  for  when  the  grand- 
father attempted  to  build  the  wall  across  it,  after  removing  the 
stones,  one  of  his  pigs  went  mad  and  a  sheep  sickened  and 
did  not  recover  till  the  work  was  stopped  ;  "  other  portents  also 
occurred. 

Immediately  behind  the  fort,  to  the  north-east  and  not  far 
distant,  was  a  place  called  a  "  Cartabrannach,"  or  "  Danes'  (recte 
Briton's)  forge."  A  low  wide  mound,  barely  rises  above  the  field 
level.  Mr  Daffy  once  dug  into  it,  finding  "  burnt  coals  and  stones 
with  the  show  of  fire  "  on  them  ;  a  layer  of  bones  lay  about  2  feet 
under  the  sward,  he  was  not  sure  that  they  were  human.  No  "fear  " 
attached  to  the  site,  but  legend  told  of  a  battle  near  the  Cauher. 
We  shall  note  similar  hearths  and  a  layer  of  bones  near  Caheraforia. 

Behind  the  pretty  garden  of  Rathclooney  (the  house  is  said  to 
be  the  oldest  building  in  the  district  after  the  castles)  an  earthwork 
lies  on  a  gently  rising  ground.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  "  real  rath  "  of 
Rathclooney,  but  the  maps  assign  the  honour  to  another  similar  rath 
near  0  Brien's  Big  Loch.  There  was  a  deep  fosse,  now  filled  up, 
but  remembered  by  the  older  folk.  The  ring  is  104  feet  over  all, 
from  8  to  12  feet  thick  and  rarely  5  feet  high.  The  platform  being, 
as  so  often,  on  a  gentle  slope,  was  levelled  up  to  the  south  ;  most  of 
the  bank  was  thrown  into  the  fosse,  save  to  the  north-east,  where  it 
rises  nearly  5  feet  over  the  garth  and  gives  a  pleasing  view  of  the 
lakes  towards  Durra.  There  is  a  trace,  very  suggestive  of  a  souter- 
rain,  in  the  centre  of  the  garth.  Perhaps  from  a  subconscious 
recollection  of  some  tale  of  it  in  childhood  my  informant  once 
dreamed  of  treasure  hidden  under  stones  in  a  hole  there.    His  mother 
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stopped  him  from  digging,  as  she  recalled  how,  long  before,  some- 
thing bad  "  had  happened  to  a  man  who  was  let  cut  bushes  in  the 
fort — what  it  was  she  did  Dot  tell. 

The  other  forts  are  featureless  and  of  little  interest.  About  half 
the  ring  of  a  long  oval  earthwork,  about  300  feet  across  north  and 
south,  is  on  a  furzy  tract  near  the  lakes,  with  an  earthen  lios,  of  the 
usual  type,  named  Cloonalough.  Several  levelled  forts  in  Durra  and 
Kilvoydan.  A  larger  and  once  important  cathair,  called  Cahereiny, 
near  Kilvoydan  church  and  dolmens  :  it  is  a  large,  very  defaced 
and  overgrown  fort,  once  of  good  masonry,  with  strong  walls  and 
a  closed  souterrain  in  the  overgrown  garth.  It  is  on  the  edge  of  a 
low  crag  ridge,  overhanging  a  cultivated  field,  in  which  rises  a  smaller 
low  rock-platform,  perhaps  once  walled,  as  it  has  heaps  of  stone 
blocks  upon  it.  Save  the  Giant's  grave,  a  long  dolmen,  and  a  perfect 
little  cist  in  a  earn  in  Ballymaconna,  near  Kilraghtis  church,  the 
killeen,  graveyard  and  basin  stone  of  Kilvoydan  and  the  dolmen  on 
Kilvoydan  Hill,  none  of  these  call  for  any  further  notice,  as  I 
described  the  cists  elsewhere.1 

Other  Forts. — Of  some  other  forts  I  may  briefly  note  the 
following  : — Lisnagleeragh  in  Kiltanon  (Ordnance  Survey  27). 
It  is  a  high,  stone-faced,  oval  earthen  ring,  5  feet  high  and  15  feet 
thick,  146  feet  to  155  feet  over  all,  enclosing  a  garth  105  feet  across 
and  planted  with  beech  trees.    The  gateway  was  to  the  east. 

Dromoland  (Ordnance  Survey  42),  on  the  "  Cottage  Hill  "  just 
above  the  beautiful  vista  showing  Dromoland  Castle  across  the  lake, 
is  a  fine  rath.  There  are  slight  (if  any)  traces  of  a  fosse.  A  ring, 
evidently  once  stone-faced,  7  to  11  feet  high  and  9  to  12  feet  thick  ; 
the  garth  is  80  feet  across.  It  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  Fergus 
estuary  and  the  hills  even  to  Aghaglinny  and  Elva  over  the  top  of 
the  Glasgeivnagh,  through  the  fine  trees  among  which  it  stands. 
There  is  a  low  tumulus  of  uncertain  age,  but  I  think  old,  beside  the 
avenue  north  of  the  house.  It  is  5  to  7  feet  high,  27  feet  across  on 
top  and  54  feet  over  all,  with  no  fosse.  The  traces  of  unmarked 
early  remains  in  Tradree  are  endless.  Many  fields  are  covered  with 
house  rings  and  old  enclosures.  I  recently  found  in  the  field  to  the 
north-east  of  the  cross-road,  between  Kilnasoola  church  and  Ing,  in 
Ballysallagh  West,  the  foundation  of  a  large  cathair  :  a  small 
house-ring  of  stone,  22  feet  across  inside,  and  the  base  of  a  earn 
30  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  with  a  fosse  12  feet  wide  and  an 
outer  ring  wall  15  feet  thick — an  unusual  structure  in  this  district. 
The  thick  population  of  this  parish  has  much  affected  the  remains. 


1  Proc.  E.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  xxix,  p.  72. 
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There  is  a  line  of  blocks  of  doubtful  purpose  and  age  in  the  same 
field,  and  a  ruined  dolmen  not  far  to  the  east. 

Pillars. — In  Newgrove  or  Ballyslattery,  just  inside  the 
demesne  wall  between  it  and  Kiltanon  on  a  ridge,  is  a  remarkable 
boundary  stone.  It  seems  to  have  been  raised  from  the  bed  of  the 
stream  at  the  east  foot  of  the  ridge,  and  is  set  north  and  south.  It 
is  6 J  to  7  feet  high,  6  to  8  feet  wide  and  one  foot  thick.  It  probably 
marked  the  termon  of  the  monastery  of  St  Mochulla  on  Tulla  Hill. 
A  fine  dolmen  and  bullan  stone  remain  not  far  away  near  the 
avenue. 

Of  other  pillar  stones  near  Tulla  I  will  briefly  note  the  dimensions. 
Tyredagh  pillar  is  a  very  thin  slab  of  limestone,  9  feet  high,  2  feet 
wide  and  5  inches  thick  ;  near  it  is  a  killeen  graveyard,  and  a  sand- 
stone boulder  with  a  bullan-basin  ground  in  it  lies  at  the  other  side 
of  the  road  towards  the  castle.  Two  dolmens,  a  possible  trace  of  a 
third,  and  a  small  earthen  ring,  possibly  sepulchral,  remain  in  the 
townland.1 

The  "Farbreaga  "  of  Knocknafearbrioga  (so  locallypronounced) 
measure — the  southern,  4  feet  10  inches  high  by  3  feet  8  inches  by 

1  foot  2  inches  ;  the  second,  4  feet  5  inches  by  11  inches  by  17  inches  ; 
the  fourth  is  broken  ;  the  fifth  leans  to  the  north-west  and  is  6  feet 

2  inches  by  2  feet  3  inches  by  10  inches.  There  are  said  to  have 
been  others.2 

Magh  Adhair,  the  place  of  inauguration  of  the  Dalcassian  Kings 
from  at  least  a.d.  877  to  1570,  has  a  limestone  pillar  6  feet  3  inches 
high  by  2  feet  6  inches  by  10  inches,  and  a  stump  of  a  second  pillar. 
Near  them  is  a  conglomerate  boulder  with  two  bullans.  The  pillar 
is  in  Corbalty/the  others  and  the  mound  and  earn  across  the  brook  in 
Toonagh  (Tuana  Moyre  1584  and  Tuana  Moree  1655). 

Derrymore,  south-east  from  Tulla  towards  Dangan,  has  a  lime- 
stone pillar  6  feet  3  inches  high,  23  inches  wide,  10  inches  thick, 
beside  a  pool  choked  with  sallows  and  water  plants. 

I  may  add  Cloghlea,  on  the  bounds  of  the  glebe  field  and  termon 
of  Tomgraney  monastery.  It  is  of  two  contiguous  slabs  of  limestone 
beside  the  road,  and  is  6  feet  7  inches  high  and  4  feet  2  inches  thick, 
each  layer  10  inches  to  11  inches  thick. 

Bunratty  Lower 

Little  need  be  added  to  the  account  of  this  district  save  a  note 
chiefly  on  some  hearths  recently  found  by  Mr  William  Halpin,  of 


1  Described  Proc.  R.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  110. 

2  For  the  legend,  see  ibid.,  p.  97. 
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Knocknagun,  the  owner  of  Caherforia  fort,  already  described,  to 
whose  information  and  that  of  his  son,  Brendan,  I  owe  the  bulk  of 
this  note. 

Thady's  Hill  Fort,  Kilconry  (Ordnance  Survey  61). — On  the 
south  slope  of  a  low  green  hill  (near  the  15th  century  church  dedicated 
to  St  Cannara)  is  a  fine  nameless  fort,  overlooking  the  Shannon  from 
Limerick  to  Foynes.  The  outer  ring  is  4  feet  over  the  field,  it  is 
15  feet  thick  below,  6  feet  on  top  ;  the  fosse  is  12  feet  wide  below, 
30  above  and  7  to  8  feet  below  the  ring.  Owing  to  the  slope  of  the 
ground  and  possibly  to  the  mounds  having  been  stone  faced  and 
capped  by  a  wall,  the  inner  ring  is  slightly  lower  ;  it  is  4  feet  to 
5  feet  higher  than  the  garth,  which  is  78  feet  across  (102  feet  over  all) 
and  has  a  late  oblong  house  site  to  the  south-west.  The  gateway 
was  to  the  south,  where  also  is  a  gangway  25  feet  long  over  the 
fosse.  The  inner  ring  is  15  feet  thick,  stone  faced  in  parts,  and 
13  to  15  feet  above  the  fosse  to  the  south-east.  The  outer  ring  has 
been  levelled  into  the  fosse  along  that  segment,  but  elsewhere  is 
well  preserved.  The  set  back  for  a  stone  revetment  is  well  marked 
to  the  north.  It  measures  about  170  feet  over  all.1  The  church  is 
nearly  featureless,  and  only  the  side  walls  and  west  end  remain  in 
part  ;  it  has  a  pointed,  plainly  chamfered  south  door. 

Lisconor  (Ordnance  Survey  51). — The  fort  is  on  a  low  ridge 
with  pleasant  outlooks  to  the  river.  It  was  mainly  of  stone  with 
an  earthen  core  9  feet  thick  and  8  to  9  feet  high  to  the  south,  The 
garth  measures  98  feet  north  and  south,  84  feet  east  and  west ;  about 
102  feet  to  116  feet  over  all.  The  entrance  was  to  the  east,  There 
are  two  opes  of  a  souterrain  running  south-west  and  north-east,  an 
old  hut  foundation  at  the  south-west  ope,  a  late  house  site  and 
enclosures  lie  in  the  garth.  An  annexe  adjoins  to  the  south-west. 
In  the  corner  of  a  field  to  the  south-west  under  a  slight  mound, 
locally  a  "  mote,"  was  another  ope  into  a  deep  souterrain.  Some 
calves  having  been  killed  in  the  opes  these  are  filled  with  stones 
over  timber  balks.  It  was  about  4  feet  high  and  wide  ;  the  sides  of 
small  stones.  North  from  the  fort,  70  yards  away,  is  a  curious 
oblong  terrace  and  enclosure  93  feet  long,  51  feet  wide  ;  the  walls 
9  to  12  feet  thick.  It  has  two  divisions  24  and  42  feet  long  inside. 
The  terrace,  to  the  east,  is  about  15  feet  wide. 

On  the  opposite  hillside  in  Clonloghan  is  a  large  irregular  fort, 
250  feet  long,  200  feet  wide,  with  earth  banks  5  feet  to  7  feet  high. 
Across  the  ridge  lie  seven  small  forts  in  Cahertiege,  the  north-east 
one  a  defaced  ring  wall,  the  north-west  segment  fairly  preserved. 


1  Misprinted  "  300  "  in  mention  of  Thady's  Hill,  Proc.  R.  I.  A.,  vol.  xxvii, 
p.  231. 
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Ballynooskny  (Ordnance  Survey  51). — At  the  south-east 
corner  of  this  large  townland,  in  a  marshy  field,  is  a  low  house 
platform,  about  50  feet  across,  thickly  planted,  and  a  few  feet  over 
the  marsh.  A  well  has  been  dug  in  it.  Another  Liss  has  been 
partly  destroyed  by  the  yards  of  Crow  Hill. 

Caherforia  has  been  already  described.1  Near  it  to  the  north- 
west were  two  shallow  lakes,  one  drained  only  in  recent  years  by 
Mr  W.  Halpin.  Round  the  shores  of  these  Lakes  were  three 
"  hearths  "  like  those  surrounding  Coolasluasta  Lake.  About  270 
feet  from  the  extreme  north  point  of  the  fort,  in  line  with  Urlanmore 
Castle,  in  a  craggy  patch,  is  a  low  heap  of  cinders  and  burned  lime- 
stone 15  to  21  feet  across  and  about  a  yard  high  ;  in  it  was  found 
(I  was  told)  a  "  diamond  shaped  "  bit  of  bright  yellow  metal  about 
half  an  inch  each  way.  The  mound  had  a  circle  of  stones  and  marks 
of  a  fierce  fire  in  the  middle.  About  23  yards  from  it  is  a  spring  in 
the  rock,  which  probably  supplied  the  fort,  and  the  rock  cutting 
which  drained  the  eastern  lake.  In  the  same  field  is  a  second  hearth, 
18  to  21  feet  across.  Both  were  on  the  skirts  of  the  marsh.  An  old 
man  living  not  long  ago,  remembered  a  stag  being  saved  in  the  lake 
when  he  was  a  boy.  A  third  hearth  was  disclosed  at  the  enclosing 
ditch  of  the  tilled  field  on  the  former  west  lake.  It  has  less  charcoal 
and  more  slag  and  lime  than  the  last  hearths.  Another  hearth  (I 
hear)  was  cut  through  by  the  new  road  in  Rinanna,  in  the  angle 
of  the  Fergus  and  Shannon.  A  mass  of  bones  (chiefly  "  long  shin 
bones  ")  was  laid  bare  near  the  western  hearth  of  Rallinooskny  ;  no 
skulls  were  found,  but  the  remains  were  supposed  to  be  of  animals. 
The  townland  name  implies  some  "  conflict  "  in  the  remote  past. 
There  is  a  late  belief  that  another  fight  took  place  near  Ballycar, 
and  many  human  bones  have  since  been  found  in  a  gravel  pit 
near  the  railway  station  to  the  south  of  the  road  at  that 
place. 

I  need  not  do  more  than  notice  that  besides  the  great  fort  of 
Knockadoon  2,  and  the  house  ring  beside  it  in  Cleenagh,  there  are 
eleven  small  forts,  two  barely  segments,  in  the  same  townland 
behind  Kilmaleery  holy  well.  Here  a,  picturesque  well  house  has 
been  recently  built,  with  the  wrong  name  "  Tober  Mo  Laoghaire  " 
on  its  arch.  The  name  in  1302  was  Kellmalitrie  and  no  saint 
Laoghaire,  or  "  Mo  Laoghaire,"  is  recorded  in  the  county.  It  is  a 
pity  such  guess  work  is  put  in  permanent  form,  to  start  false  history 
and  derivations  on  no  better  basis  than  the  supposed  Irish  form  of 
the  modern  place  name. 


1  Proc.  B.I. A.,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  230.  2  Ibid,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  65. 
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Caherscooby. — I  re-examined  the  forts  of  Caherscooby ;  the 
cathair  bearing  the  name  being  on  the  townland  bounds  projecting 
into  Caherkine  is  probably  the  Cathernachyne  1  of  the  Inquisition  of 
1287  on  the  death  of  Thomas  de  Clare.  The  western  fort,  just  above 
the  lower  road,  though  (like  Caherscooby)  levelled  to  its  foundation, 
was  once  a  massive  structure  of  large  blocks,  the  wall  10  feet  thick. 
The  garth,  146  feet  across,  has  (besides  some  cuttings  and  heaps  of 
large  stones)  a  tumbled  house  ring  36  feet  over  all.  It  was  once 
evidently  a  fort  of  considerable  importance.  Caherscooby  is 
entirely  defaced,  but  a  mass  of  its  large  facing  stones,  some  3  feet 
by  4  feet,  lies  close  to  it  in  Caherkine.  The  souterrrain  is  now 
torn  up  and  partly  filled.  It  is  32  feet  long.  Near  it  is  a  small 
bullan  in  a  block  of  sandstone. 

Bunratty  (Ordnance  Survey  61). — I  have  described  elsewhere 
the  very  remarkable  earthworks  defending  the  old  Norman  town 
of  Bunratty.2  I  repeat  my  description  and  p'an  here,  as  they  will 
be  inaccessible  to  many.  Briefly  as  bearing  on  thesa  (and  omitting 
all  other  history  of  the  place,  though  important  and  interesting)  I 
must  record  a  few  dry  facts.  In  the  guerilla  warfare  of  Prince 
Brian,  afterwards  the  great  monarch  Brian  Broimhe  the  Danes 
were  so  harassed  in  Tradree  that  they  were  obliged  to  raise 
"  a  fortifying  bank  "  round  it.  That  no  trace  of  such  a  work  was 
found  anywhere  on  the  bounds  of  Tradree  was  a  mystery,  and  some 
(who  should  have  known  better)  identified  with  it  the  great  Bronze 
Age  hill-town  of  Moghane.  It  evidently  fortified  only  the  patch  of 
firm  land  in  the  marshes  (as  yet  perhaps  unnamed)  of  Bun  raite, 
the  mouth  of  the  channel  of  the  Owenogarna  River.  This 
10th  century  work  was  restored  or  emulated  by  Sir  Thomas  de  Clare. 
In  1275  he  threw  up  "a  broad-based,  high  crested  rampart,  with  a 
ditch  running  from  the  stream  to  the  sea  "  or  estuary,  but  the 
enemy  used  to  climb  over.  Now  evidently  the  entrenchment  which 
the  Danes  meant  to  make  "  one  garrison  of  Tradraighe  "  we  find 
in  the  remains  of  the  great  trench  round  Bunratty. 

The  hillock  on  which  the  late  castle,  the  mote,  and  the  church 
stand  is  still  isolated  at  high  tides  and  always  surrounded  by 
marshes  to  the  south,  west,  and  north.  The  fosse  is  filled  in  for 
much  of  the  north  and  west  segments,  but  it  is  marked  by  an  even 
band  of  iris  and  rushes.  The  north  side  was  defended  by  works 
so  late  as  1642.  To  the  south-west  we  find  a  great  fosse  2,000 
feet  long  and  well  preserved  for  900  feet.  It  is  from  20  to  30  feet 
wide,  9  to  11  feet  below  the  revetted  bank,  with  a  rampart  5  to  8  feet 


1  Ibid.,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  226. 

2  Journal  North  Munster  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  iii,  p.  314  sqq.,  along  with 
Dr  G.  U.  MacNamara's  monograph  on  the  place,  p.  220. 
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Bunratty,  Co.  Clare  :  Norman  Earthworks 
(Lent  by  the  North  Minister  Archaeological  Society) 
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high.  Where  the  ditch  ends  was  evidently  a  deep  marsh  round  to 
the  river.  It  is  cut  into  the  foot  of  the  natural  slope  of  the  Island 
and  leaves  a  band  like  an  outer  bank  all  round  feet  36  feet  to  48 
wide. 

Mote.-— On  the  summit  of  the  Island  to  the  north-west  of  the 
present  castle  is  a  raised  oblong  platform  with  traces  of  two  other 
enclosures.  It  is  very  possibly  the  mote  castle  of  Robert  de  Musegros 
about  1249-51.  It  is  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  70  feet  long  and  46  feet 
wide.  A  fosse  18  feet  wide  and  trace  of  an  outer  mound  10  feet 
thick  are  seen  to  the  west  and  very  slight  trace  of  a  fosse  to  the  south. 
There  was  evidently  a  bailey  of  two  levels  140  feet  and  (the  lower) 
110  feet  wide  and  about  250  feet  long  :  the  lower  ends  in  a  terraced- 
up  bank  5  or  6  feet  high  and  now  planted  with  large  trees.  The 
south  end  has  been  so  dug  up  for  gravel  that  the  length  is  very 
doubtful,  the  more  so  that  the  garden  of  the  Studderts  of  Bunratty 
lies  close  to  the  end  of  the  mote  and  may  have  also  trenched  upon 
the  surrounding  bailey.  Indeed  the  west  fosse  may  be  a  slight 
parallel-sided  depression  along  the  west  wall  of  the  garden. 

The  present  over-all  dimension  of  the  "  bailey  "  is  nearly  250  feet 
square  so  near  as  Dr  George  J.  Fogerty,  R.N.,  and  I  were  able  to 
trace  it. 

In  1289  the  English  made  about  140  yards  of  fosse  round  the 
castle  with  a  palisade  and  a  mill  fosse.  There  was  a  large  stone 
tower  and  chamber  near  the  river,  a  wooden  tower  beyond  the  gate 
(perhaps  on  the  mote)  and  houses  within  the  castle  (yard).1 

In  1321  the  fortress  had  a  large  tower  unroofed,  a  good  stone 
chamber,  a  cellar  filled  with  stones,  another  chamber,  a  plaiea 
covered  with  boards,  a  stone  kitchen  with  a  cistern  and  an  ovem 
The  other  houses  below  the  precinct  of  the  castle  were  in 
ruins.2 

Caher  (Ordnance  Survey  51). — A  cathair  near  the  "  Thunder- 
hole,"  between  Newmarket  and  the  railway.  The  wall  to  north- 
west is  fairly  complete,  12  feet  6  inches  thick,  3  feet  higher  than  the 
garth,  and  5  feet  over  the  crag.  It  is  75  feet  across  the  garth  inside 
and  abuts,  like  Langough,  on  a  low  crag  ledge  over  a  bushy  glen 
Two  earth  forts  on  the  old  road,  called  Bohernabrow,  are  quite 
featureless. 

Rosroe  (Ordnance  Survey  43). — I  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
very  curious  traces  of  a  settlement  to  the  east  of  Rosroe  Castle. 
Others  occur  between  Hazelwood  (Ballyhickey)  and  Corbally  and 
at  Castlefergus.3 

1  Pipe  Roll,  xxi,  Edw.  I. 

2  Inquisition  xvi,  Ed.  II,  no.  37. 

3  Proc.  R.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  90  ;  Kilvoydan  and  Ballymaconna  Dolmens 
p.  91 ;  Ballyogan, 


« 
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Langough  (Ordnance  Survey  42). 

There  is  a  fitness  in  my  closing  this  survey  with  one  of  the  three 
remarkable  forts  which  I  described  in  the  first  independent  section 
of  it,  in  1893.1  This  is  the  more  needful  that  it  becomes  more  difficult 
to  describe  and  study  a  fort  in  proportion  to  its  complexity,  the 
appearance  of  alterations,  its  dilapidation  and  overgrowth,  in  all 
of  which  qualities  Langough,  unfortunately,  excels  the  other  forts 
of  the  county.  The  chance  that  has  brought  me  to  Newmarket  each 
autumn  for  several  years  gave  me  abundant  opport unities  for  study 
on  various  lines  and  enable  me  to  give  at  last  a  minute  account  of 
the  ruin  and  a  suggested  explanation  of  its  phenomena.  Every 
scholar  knows  how  fascinating  it  is,  but  how  very  difficult,  to  decipher 
the  original  text  from  under  later  obliteration  and  writing  in  a 
palimpsest.  Just  such  a  task  meets  us  at  Langough,  but  there  we 
are  trying  to  read  and  reconstruct  a  language  of  which  we  have 
scarcely  mastered  the  rudiments. 

When  I  first  examined  the  site  in  1892-3  I  was  only  beginning  a 
scientific  study  of  primitive  forts,  and  the  fort  was  lost  in  a  dense 
thicket,  subsequently  cleared  away  outside  the  inner  works.  I  had 
however,  the  admirable  map  of  the  1839  Ordnance  Survey  to  help 
me  and  my  admiration  grows  for  the  intelligent  insight  shown  in  the 
plans  of  Langough  and  Moghane  on  it,  seizing,  as  they  do,  nearly  all 
the  main  features  of  both  structures  and  omitting  the  accidental 
ones.  I  may  be  forgiven  for  failing  to  elucidate  at  first  the  remark- 
able remains  before  me  and  may  venture  to  give  the  results  and 
(so  far  as  I  can  suggest)  a  theory,  modified  till  it  falls  m  with  all  the 
traces  on  the  ground. 

The  fort  was  probably  an  early  walled  village,  a  sort  of  suburb 
of  the  great  hill-town  of  Moghane  ;  the  latter,  judging  from  the  gold 
ornaments  of  the  Great  Clare  Find,  may  have  perished  in  an  unre- 
corded raid  from  about  500  to  700  years  before  our  era.  While, 
however,  Moghane  was  never  rebuilt  (save  that  certain  later  ring 
forts  were  built  upon  and  out  of  the  debris  of  its  overturned  ram- 
parts), Langough  was  extensively  modified  on  at  least  two,  if  not 
three,  or  more,  occasions.  In  some  instances,  where  we  find  one 
wall  overlying  another,  we  can  fix  with  all  assurance  the  succession 
of  the  works.  In  others,  where  they  abut,  the  issue  rests  rather  on 
general  considerations  ;  2  in  yet  other  instances  I  do  not  venture  to 
assert  the  additions  as  belonging  to  either  of  the  main  periods  of 
the  fort.3 

1  Plan,  Proc.   R,.  /.  Acad.,  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  67  and  plate, 

2  For  instance,  the  bastion  and  built  gate  at  the  end  of  the  hollow  way,  66  feet 
outside  the  rock  gate  and  line  of  the  main  wall  of  the  older  annexe,  are  possibly 
later  than  the  older  annexe  and  earlier  than  the  modifiaation  of  the  latter. 

3  Journal,  xxiii,  p.  284;  Proc.  R.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  v,  ser.  iii,  p.  440  ;  vol.  xxiii, 
p.  225. 
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There  is  one  problem,  the  apparent  exclusion  of  the  commanding 
north-west  knoll,  which  can  be  solved  only  on  a  study  in  the  debris 
on  its  slope.  The  old  fort  builders  were  careless  in  choosing  what  we 
should  consider  salient  points  for  their  works,1  and  it  is  strange 
that  the  bold  crag  knoll  a  little  distance  from  the  outworks  of 
Langough  was  not  at  least  defended  by  a  detached  ring  fort.  The 
builders  preferred  to  fortify  a  platform  of  little  natural  strength, 
placing  their  citadel  on  its  level,  with  no  other  advantage  than  being 
on  the  edge  of  a  low  ledge  of  stratified  limestone. 

As  we  stand  at  the  upper  end  of  the  road  called  the  "  Sweep," 
or  "  Loop,  of  Langough  "  (Loon-ga,  or  Lon-ga,  as  pronounced),  we 
see  a  long  craggy  slope,  flanked  by  a  tangle  of  thickets  of  hazel, 
hawthorn,  and  pegwood,  down  to  an  old  lake  bed,  a  cut  away  bog 
and  meadows  rich  in  purple  gentian  and  parnassus  grass.  Little 
can  be  seen  of  the  fort  ;  a  low  knoll,  covered  with  debris  down  its 
flank,  lines  of  grey  stones  and  reaches,  chiefly  of  late  looking  field 
walls,  among  the  bushes.  When,  however,  we  get  on  to  the  plateau 
we  see  the  long  foundations  and  large  blocks  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  massive  walls  of  the  inner  works. 

The  remains  consist  of  a  massive  ring-fort,  usually  of  fine  masonry, 
with  the  unusual  batter  of  1  in  2  J  in  parts :  it  varies  very  much  in 
character  and  has  evidently  been  patched  and  repaired  on  several 
occasions.  Parts  are  hammer-dressed  to  fit  irregular  stone  work 
together,  parts  of  good  large  oblong  blocks,  parts  of  rather  small 
stonework  and  the  joints  packed  with  spalls  ;  the  wall  is  6 §  feet  to 
8  feet  thick  at  the  rock,  but  in  other  parts  near  the  gateway  and 
elsewhere,  about  10  feet  thick  and  rarely  over  4  feet  high.  At  the 
south  end,  near  the  cliff,  the  piers  of  a  gate,  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  re- 
main, but  no  lintel.  The  finest  and  probably  an  original  part  of  the 
first  fort  forms  a  revetment  cleverly  bonded  into  the  irregular  cliff 
ledges.  The  garth  is  97  feet  north  and  south  by  111  feet  east  and 
west;  in  the  centre  is  a  house  ring  of  large  blocks  3  to  nearly  5  feet  long, 
27  feet  across  and  nearly  equi-distant  (30  to  33  feet)  from  the  main 
wall.  It  is  quite  overthrown  by  treasure-seekers,  and  contains  a  rock 
cut  souterrain,12  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  with  parallel  sides,  its  roof 
slabs  all  removed  and  heaped  together.  It  was  overgrown  and 
concealed  down  to  1914.  To  the  central  fort  in  early  times  was 
added  a  large  and  singular  annexe.  It  abuts  against  the  ring  fort, 
so  is  at  any  rate  later  than  it,  be  the  interval  long  or  short,  and  its 
traverse  at  the  west  gate  and  the  north  end  are  overlaid  by  the  later 
annexe,  when  the  fort  space  was  rebuilt  and  reduced,  probably  in 


1  Of  the  stone  forts  of  East  Clare  only  two  (Moghane  and  Caherscooby)  occupy 
really  commanding  sites.  The  great  forts  of  Langough,  Cahercalla  and  Caher- 
shaughnessy  are  on  low  ground,  the  last  in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  overhung  by  hiils. 
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the  later  conditions,  known  best  to  us  in  tradition  and  history,  when 
the  walled  village  had  ceased  to  be  made.  It  was  at  first  an  irregular 
pear-shaped  enclosure  covering  most  of  the  plateau ;  a  road  (curved 
to  the  south-west  and  9  feet  wide)  ran  between  two  walls  from  the 


gate  and  along  the  crag  ledge  and  southern  curve.  Another  straight 
road,  12  feet  wide,  with  traverses  to  each  side  of  a  natural  channel, 
ran  towards  the  south -south-west  across  the  garth  to  a  rock-cut  gate, 
the  natural  hollow  running  on  to  the  edge  of  the  platform.  It  is 
over  244  feet  long ;  the  side  walls  are  much  removed,  but  remain  in 
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parts  along  it.  About  66  feet  from  the  rock  gate  another  built  gate 
of  large  blocks  is  found  where  the  plateau  ends  at  the  shallow  valley ; 
a  looped  wall  curves  back  on  either  side  to  the  main  wall.  It  is 
evident  from  the  map  that,  in  1839,  the  whole  extent  of  the  main 
wall  was  marked  by  continuous  heaps  of  stones  ;  indeed  this  was  true 
of  parts  of  it  over  50  years  later.  Some  extensive  clearing,  however, 
took  place,  both  of  the  bushes  and  stones,  some  15  years  since,  and 
little  but  the  great  set  foundations  of  the  rampart  are  now  extant. 
The  heaps  remain  on  the  parts  of  the  traverse  and  the  greater  annexe 
within  the  ambit  of  the  later  fort.  The  road  between  the  walls  to 
the  south  runs  far  out  into  the  field.  The  little  annexe  1  defending 
the  outermost  (third)  gate  in  the  south-west  hollow  way  overlooks 
it,  and  opposite  on  a  knoll  are  very  large  blocks  4  to  5  feet  long  and 
3  feet  high,  apparently  a  house  ring,  18  feet  across,  on  a  bold  little 
knoll  at  the  south  wall  of  the  road.  The  enclosure  wall  is  of  large 
blocks  3  to  4  feet  long,  some  much  larger,  and,  save  the  foundation, 
has  been  entirely  removed  ;  it  is  usually  6  feet  thick.  It  lies  east  and 
west  200  feet  out  from  the  central  fort,  and  is  about  430  feet  north 
and  south.  The  great  traverse,  also  6  to  8  feet  thick,  is  traceable 
right  across  its  width  along  the  north  side  of  the  hollow  way  ;  it  is 
heaped  with  its  own  debris  inside  the  later  annexe.  At  some  early 
period  the  part  to  the  north-west  included  the  bold  knoll ;  this,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  was  removed  and  a  curved  line  carried  back 
to  the  inner  fort.  Another  wall  was  run  inside  the  knoll  and  joined 
the  older  line  northward,  thus  leaving  a  sort  of  triangle  above  the 
later  annexe. 

The  next  change  was  more  radical ;  a  looped  wall  at  95  feet  to 
100  feet  inside  the  old  wall,  142  feet  from  the  apex  and  120  feet  from 
the  abrupt  south-west  bend.  It  had  at  least  two  very  narrow  gates  ; 
the  foundation  of  one  on  the  double  walled  road  lies  next  the  crag, 
and  is  2  feet  7  inches  wide  :  the  second,  on  the  sunken  road,  has  the 
lower  part  of  both  piers,  and  is  3  feet  6  inches  wide  •  its  lintel  lies 
on  it  5  feet  long  by  1  foot  6  inches  by  8  inches.  It  is  159  feet  distant 
from  the  south  gate.  There  are  some  large  blocks  inside  the  wall  to 
the  north  of  the  enclosure  (probably  of  a  third  gate,  though  I  could 
not  trace  its  piers),  some  of  them  3  feet  by  1  foot  6  inches  square,  and 
a  lintel  6  feet  7  inches  long  by  1  foot  8  inches  by  7  inches.  The  annexe 
wall,  like  the  ring  fort,  is  rarely  over  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  faced  with 
large  blocks,  usually  set  lengthways  along  the  face  of  the  wall,  but 
sometimes  as  headers,  like  bond  stones,  3  feet  long.  The  wall  is  6  feet 
to  8  feet  thick,  with  no  trace  of  a  batter.  The  rudely  crescent  garth 


1  These  are  rare  in  Ireland,  but  not  so  uncommon  elsewhere — e.g.,  at  Hartland 
{Victoria  Histories,  Devon,  1906,  p.  576). 
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is  51  feet  wide  to  the  north,  85  feet  to  the  west  and  81  feet  (gate  to 
gate)  at  the  south.  As  so  often  noted,  the  wall  is  built  over  the 
walls  of  the  larger  annexe  and  that  of  the  sunken  way.  The  whole 
circuit  of  the  old  wall  is  about  770  feet,  that  of  the  later  annexe 
530  feet,  the  ring  wall  420  feet  and,  if  we  include  an  enclosure 
running  southward  in  the  little  glen  and  seeming  to  be  fairly  old 
(120  feet  by  57  feet),  about  300  feet,  the  whole  wall  extent,  without 
the  traverses  and  curved  road  wall,  is  about  2,300  feet.  There 
are  no  late  house  foundations  in  the  ambit,  or  indeed  near 
the  fort. 

Across  the  glen  to  the  east  is  a  cathair,  a  circular  ring  of  tumbled 
stones  and  quite  featureless.  It  has  a  wall  about  7  feet  thick  and 
is  65  to  ab6ut  70  feet  across  the  interior,  which  was  tilled  in  1892. 
At  the  foot  of  the  slope  is  the  curious  fairy  mound,  much  feared  by 
the  superstitious  old  of  the  district.  It  is  about  5  feet  high  and  54 
feet  to  63  feet  across  the  top,  90  feet  over  all,  with  a  slight  ditch 
around  it  6  feet  wide,  and  traces  of  stonework.  I  have  described 
the  other  forts  of  this  most  interesting  district  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

For  this  section  of  the  paper  I  have  to  thank  (as  so  often)  Dr 
George  MacNamara  and  the  Rev.  John  Bolton  Greer.  Besides 
these,  the  Rev.  Patrick  O'Halloran  of  Inagh,  Mrs  Murdock  of  Bally- 
vergin,  Miss  G.  C.  Stacpoole,  and  Lord  Inchiquin  who  gave  me  valued 
information  and  help  for  the  present  section  in  various  matters.  If 
I  have  in  these  papers  produced  an  approximately  complete  survey 
I  have  to  thank  the  kindness  which  I  met  in  all  the  25  years  of  my 
work  of  so  many  kind  and  sympathetic  friends. 
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THE  GKEAT  CLAEE  FIND  OF  1854 

By  E.  C.  E.  Armstrong,  f.s.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  Vice-President 

[Read  27  March  1917] 

In  the  following  paper  it  is  proposed  to  describe  the  antiquities 
known  to  the  writer  which  formed  part  of  the  great  "  Clare  Find." 
The  larger  portion  have  been  melted  down,  but,  fortunately,  casts 
were  made  of  a  number.  A  set  of  these  is  now  exhibited  with  the 
Eoyal  Irish  Academy's  Collection  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin ; 
where  thirteen  gold  ornaments  belonging  to  the  find  are  also  pre- 
served. 

Various  contemporary  accounts  of  the  discovery  may  first  be 
cited.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  these  are  exhaustive.  There 
may  be  others  which  have  escaped  the  writer's  notice;  but  it  is 
probable  that  those  mentioned  contain  all  the  information  that 
was  available  at  the  time  of  the  find. 

The  Clare  find,  which  contained  the  largest  number  of  associated 
gold  ornaments  of  Bronze- Age  date  discovered  in  Ireland,  or, 
indeed,  as  will  be  shown  later,  in  Western  Europe,  was  brought 
to  light  in  March  1854. 

A  paragraph  from  the  Tralee  Chronicle  of  24  March  1854, 
quoted  as  follows  by  Mr  Eichard  Hitchcock, 1  gives  an  early 
account  of  the  find: — "  On  Thursday  three  labourers  who  were 
at  work  at  Bally  kilty,  county  Clare,  upon  the  property  of  Mr 
Blood,  through  which  the  Limerick  and  Ennis  Eailway  is  to  run, 
accidentally  turned  up  with  the  spade,  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
antique  Irish  gold  ornaments,  of  which  they  eagerly  possessed  them- 
selves, and  one  of  the  parties  who  filled  his  hat  with  the  precious 
metal,  sold  it  to  the  first  who  offered  in  Newmarket,  whither  he 
ran  with  his  booty,  for  £30.  The  gold  is  of  the  purest  description, 
consisting  of  armlets,  ringlets,  bracelets,  collars,  &c,  and  worth 
£4  per  ounce.  The  lot  which  the  man  sold  in  Newmarket  for  £30, 
weighed  110|  ounces,  and  is  valued  by  Mr  Wallace,  of  Limerick, 
at  £400." 

On  7  April  of  the  same  year,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Dr  Todd2  gave  an 
"  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  a  remarkable  hoard  of  gold 
ornaments  in  the  county  Clare,  in  the  course  of  railway  operations." 

1  Journal  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  ii,  p.  287,  note. 

2  Archaeological  Journal,  xi,  p.  184. 
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It  is  stated  that  "He  produced  some  of  the  most  curious  specimens, 
which  had  been  acquired  for  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  .  .  .  The  precise  spot,  he  remarked,  where  the  dis- 
covery had  occurred,  had  not  been  ascertained,  and  a  small  part 
only  of  the  treasure  had  been  produced.  .  .  .  The  ornaments 
consisted  chiefly,  as  it  is  believed,  of  massive  gold  armlets  with 
dilated  or  cup-shaped  terminations;  three  examples  of  these  were 
exhibited,  as  also  two  remarkable  objects  of  thin  gold  plate,  which 
may  have  been  worn  upon  the  neck;  these  are  of  novel  types." 

On  26  June  of  the  same  year  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  i  "  Dr  Todd  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  gold 
ornaments  recently  found  in  the  county  of  Clare." 

In  a  communication  made  to  Collectanea  Antiqua,2  dated 
10  June  1854,  Mr  T.  Crofton  Croker  referred  to  the  Clare  find, 
and  quoted  from  the  Cork  Examiner  an  extract  reprinted  from 
the  Munster  News,  giving  a  long  account  of  the  discovery.  A 
portion  of  this  is  reproduced  in  the  present  paper,  as  it  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  details  of  the  find.  "  We  were  gratified 
on  Monday  with  an  inspection  of  some  of  the  largest,  most  valuable 
and  beautiful  of  the  Irish  ornaments  recently  discovered  near 
Newmarket-on-Fergus,  and  now  in  possession  of  Mr  William 
Halpin,  the  respectable  shopkeeper  of  that  place.  They  were 
discovered,  with  many  more,  by  four  labourers  named  Gregan, 
Haneen,  Corkoran,  and  another,  .  .  .  [The  objects]  were  laid 
only  about  eighteen  inches  under  the  surface  of  one  of  those  little 
tumuli — or  mounds  of  small  stones  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  open-air  cooking  places  of  our  primitive  or  our  martial 
forefathers;  .  .  .  The  locality  where  the  gorgeous  ornaments 
lay,  abounds  in  those  tumuli.  Near  them  is  a  celebrated  fort, 
which  by  the  way,  prominently  figures  in  the  Ordnance  Map, 
is  called  Laungagh  by  the  people ;  is  surrounded  by  the  deep  traces 
of  three  moats  and  ramparts,  a  triple  entrenchment,  and  is  con- 
tiguous to  a  small  lake  called  Lough-a-Thraskea,  covering  some- 
where about  an  acre  of  ground.  .  .  .  The  spot  lies  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  east  of  Newmarket  on  the  property  of  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien;  and  the  tumulus  being  close  to  the  edge  of  the  railway 
line  may  never  have  been  dislodged  had  not  a  slight  curve  rendered 
this  disturbance  advisable.  The  first  of  the  ornaments  exposed 
was  a  small  circlet  of  gold,  and  then  two  or  three  more,  and  the 
labourer  who  unearthed  them  not  knowing  their  worth,  and  not 
aware  that  more  were  about  them,  took  them  up  carelessly,  looked 
at  them  cursorily  and  flung  them  into  the  lake.  But  delving 
again  a  perfect  layer  of  splendid  gold  gorgets  turned  up,  and 


1  Proc.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vi,  p.  113. 

2  iii  (e<l.  C.  Roach  Smith),  pp.  230-233. 
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within  them  concave  and  circular  and  bugle-shaped  at  the 
ends  as  they  are,  a  hundred  or  two  of  minor  size  were  deposited, 
and  so  placed  as  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  one  piece — a  cup,  was 
discovered."  [The  newspaper  is  wrong  in  calling  the  lake  "  a- 
Thraskea. "    It  should  be  Moghane  loch]. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  more  of  this  article,  but  it  states, 
further,  that  Mr  Halpin,  of  Newmarket,  purchased  a  number 
of  the  objects  for  over  £250;  by  other  sales  made  in  Newmarket, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Dublin,  the  four  working  men  are  said 
to  have  made  between  them  £6,000.  In  the  same  communication 
Mr  Crofton  Croker  mentions  that  Lord  Londesborough  wrote  to 
him  about  one  of  the  ornaments  comprised  in  the  find — a  gorget, 
which  weighed  4  oz.  lSdwts1;  another  piece,  about  the  size  of  a 
thick  bracelet,  weighing  6  oz.,  was  valued  at  £30. 

On  6  July  1854,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  held  at  Cambridge,  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide  "  read  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  large  hoard 
of  gold  ornaments  in  a  railway  cutting  between  Limerick  and 
Ennis.  This  treasure  consisted  of  six  gorgets,  two  torques,  and 
137  armillae,  of  which  the  larger  portion  was  laid  before  the  meet- 
ing."2 

Sir  William  Wilde,  referring  to  Dr  Todd's  communication 
of  26  June  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  mentioned  above, 
writes  that  Dr  Todd  "  exhibited  five  gorgets,  two  neck-torques, 
two  unwrought  ingots,  and  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  rings  and  armillae;  the  total  weight  of  which  was 
174  oz.  lLdwt.  7grs."3  Wilde  adds:  "  The  British  Museum  and 
several  private  Collections  have  been  enriched  from  that  1  Find  ' ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  large  portion  of  it  found  its  way 
to  the  smelting  pot."4 

The  find  was  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves  on  20  Sep- 
tember 1854  5  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  : 
he  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  portion  of  the  find,  which  had 
been  purchased  for  upwards  of  £500  at  the  current  price  of  gold,  in 
Dublin.  He  further  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  by  "  Mr. 
F.  Barnes,  C.E.,  the  then  contractor  for  the  Limerick  and  Ennis 
Railway,  that  the  discovery  had  been  made  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  town  of  Newmarket-on-Fergus,  in  the  following  manner:  — 
Whilst  ditching  the  line,  the  ganger  ordered  some  of  the  navvies 

1  Figured  Miscellanea  Graphica,  1857,  Pl.xvii.  Its  present  habitat  is  unknown 
to  the  writer. 

2  Archaeological  Journal,  xi,  p.  395. 

3  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  of  Gold  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
p.  31. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

6  Journal  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  iii,  p.  181. 
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to  straighten  an  inequality  which  had  been  left  in  the  dike,  bound- 
ing a  portion  of  the  line  which  passed  close  to  the  lake  of 
Mooghaun;  whilst  they  were  obeying  these  orders  a  large  stone 
tumbled  out,  and  revealed  a  small  chamber,  rudely  built,  about 
fifteen  inches  or  two  feet  square,  covered  at  top  by  a  flag.  The 
cavity  was  entirely  filled  with  antique  ornaments  composed  of  the 
precious  metal,  amongst  which  were  a  few  ingots.  A  scramble 
immediately  took  place  amongst  the  navvies,  who,  on  dividing 
the  treasure-trove,  shortly  after  decamped,  and  disposed  each  of 
his  share  for  a  few  pounds  to  travelling  dealers  in  such  matters. 
The  field  in  which  the  discovery  was  made  had  never  been  covered 
by  the  waters  of  the  lake." 

In  Windele's  Topographical  MSS.1  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
Clare  find  included  in  a  description  of  Moghane  Fort ;  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  The  place  where  the  treasure  was  found,  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  which  is  in  that  spot  precipitous  though  the  ascent  is 
quite  gentle  in  other  directions.  On  my  return  to  Newmarket  I 
called  upon  a  shopkeeper  there  named. Wm.  Halpin  who  pur- 
chased some  of  the  golden  ornaments  and  I  believe  sold  them  to 
Dr  Neligan  or  to  Dr  Todd.  He  did  not  succeed  in  giving  me  any 
correct  idea  of  the  style  of  the  articles." 

It  may  have  been  noticed  that  in  Dr  Todd's  account  of  the 
find  given  on  7  April,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  he  stated  that  the  precise  spot  where  the  discovery  had 
occurred,  had  not  been  ascertained.  Happily,  our  President,  Mr 
T.  J.  Westropp,  has  been  able  to  throw  further  light  on  this  im- 
portant question,  which  he  deals  with  in  his  admirable  account  of 
Moghane  Fort. 

Mr  Westropp  2  writes: — "  In  fact,  this  discovery — one  of  the 
most  sensational  in  Irish  archaeology — took  place  in  making  a  cut- 
ting for  the  railway  then  in  course  of  construction.  In  March,  1854, 
the  gang  of  labourers  digging  near  an  old  hawthorn  bush,  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  railway  bridge,  in  Moghaun  north,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  line,  and  opposite  the  lough,  undermined  a 
sort  of  cist.  A  stone  fell  disclosing  a  sort  of  box  made  of  rough 
stones,  and  a  mass  of  gold  ornaments :  armlets  with  dilated  or 
cup-ends,  thin  gold  '  gorgets,'  and  many  fibulae;  a  few  ingots  of 
gold  were  also  found.  The  men,  after  a  general  scramble  for  the 
prize,  though  not  sure  of  its  value — for  some  thought  the  objects 
were  of  brass — proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  '  fairy  gold  '  for  what 
it  might  fetch.  The  find  proved  to  be  a  mass  of  beautiful  fibulae, 
bracelets,  and  lesser  ornaments.     Two  bracelets  passed  to  the 


1  Supplement,  vol.  i  (R.I.  A.  Library,  12/K/27),  pp.  78  and  79. 

2  Proc.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  xxvii,  Sec.  C,  pp.  219,  220. 
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O'Briens,  most  of  the  rest  came  into  the  hands  of  a  local  shop- 
keeper, some,  it  is  said,  for  oatmeal  and  other  supplies;  some 
fell  into  the  hands  of  goldsmiths  in  Limerick ;  many  were  cut  up 
and  melted." 

Since  the  above  was  written  Mr  Westropp  has  had  some  further 
correspondence  with  Mr  William  Halpin,  of  Knocknagun,  near 
Newmarket-on-Fergus,  and  has  kindly  allowed  the  writer  to 
make  use  of  portions  of  this  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  paper. 
The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  Mr  Westropp 's  extracts 
from  Mr  Halpin's  letter  which  is  dated  23  September  1916 :  — 

"  I  regret  you  did  not  make  some  enquiries  from  the  Halpin 
family  who  would  have  told  you  the  truth  re  my  father  William 
Halpin  which  would  have  stopped  your  publication  of  Windele's 
erroneous  statement.  .  .  .  The  ornaments  were  not  found  in 
a  cist.  The  field  in  which  they  were  found  was  formerly  well 
picked  from  small  stones,  which  were  left  in  small  heaps.  .  .  . 
The  workmen  on  the  railway  in  coming  to  these  heaps  had  only 
to  loosen  the  stones.  .  .  .  The  very  first  stroke  of  the  pick 
exposed  the  ornaments  and  a  scramble  took  place  immediately 
for  them.  The  find  was  kept  silent  for  some  time,  then  my  father 
heard  of  it  and  immediately  posted  up  a  notice  that  he  would 
give  the  market  rate  for  gold  for  any  brought  to  him,  he  heard 
that  a  very  large  torque  had  been  cut  up  and  sold  to  the  Limerick 
jewellers,  he  saw  a  few  bits  and  often  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
Museum  the  ornaments  he  brought  there  as  thick  as  the  pieces 
he  saw.  He  had  bought  up  all  he  could  so  as  to  save  them  for  the 
Museum.  .  .  .  He  got  only  exactly  the  value  of  the  gold  for 
them  namely  £500.  He  did  not  make  £20  by  the  transaction 
but  he  saved  them  for  the  nation.  .  .  .  He  arrived  home  in 
Newmarket  at  2.30  a.m.  St  Patrick's  day  1854,  having  walked 
from  Limerick,  with  the  £500  in  his  pocket,  which  note  he  pasted 
on  the  window  to  let  people  see  what  he  got  for  his  trouble  and 
it  was  only  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  police  that  my  mother 
took  it  off  the  window.  .  .  .  There  is  a  gold  cup  in  existence. 
.  .  .  I  have  often  spent  hours  with  old  Denis  O'Rourke  of 
Moohane  .  .  .  one  of  the  men  who  was  at  the  find  and  his 
narrative  bore  out  in  every  particular  the  particulars  learned  from 
my  father  and  mother." 

Mr  Westropp  adds  the  following  remarks  on  the  contents  of 
this  letter: — 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  inaccuracy  alleged  against  the 
received  account  is  as  to  the  existence  of  the  cist ;  and  against  the 
testimony  of  the  contractor  and  the  facts  collected  at  the  time  by 
such  careful  antiquaries  as  Todd  and  Graves,  the  statement  of 
the  greedy  crowd,  whose  one  thought  was  to  secure  the  gold,  has 
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little  weight.  Were  there  no  cist,  it  the  better  supports  the  view 
that  a  plundering  army,  surprised  by  the  natives  as  they  left  the 
ravaged  '  town,'  had  barely  time  to  bury  the  spoil  in  loose  stones, 
and  got  no  opportunity  to  return  and  remove  their  spoils.  The 
number  and  uniform  age  of  the  find  shows  that  many  were  engaged 
in  the  collection,  and  that  they  got  the  ornaments  from  one  source, 
probably  a  crowd  of  captives.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  so 
uniform  a  collection  could  result  even  from  systematic  plunder  of 
burial  places." 

As  Mr  Westropp  observes,  "  the  only  inaccuracy  alleged  against 
the  received  accounts  is  the  existence  of  the  cist. ' '  The  evidence 
of  the  contemporary  accounts  tends  to  confirm  the  finding  of  the 
cist  in  which  the  gold  ornaments  were  deposited,  and  in  the  present 
writer's  opinion  it  would  be  rash  to  dismiss  this  as  incorrect  with- 
out testimony  additional  to  that  of  Mr  Hatpin.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  a  cist  is  not  (in  the  uncertainty  that  necessarily 
surrounds  the  purpose  which  underlay  the  deposition  of  this  vast 
treasure)  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

As  previously  stated,  there  are  thirteen  of  the  original  gold 
pieces  of  the  Clare  find  preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin. 
Twelve  of  these  were  acquired  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  shortly 
after  the  discovery  was  made — partly  by  means  of  a  grant  from 
the  Government,  and  partly  by  means  of  subscriptions  given  by 
some  members  of  the  Academy.1  One  other  bracelet  (which  was 
"  one  of  the  '  Great  Clare  find  '  ")  was  acquired  many  years  later 
by  the  National  Museum :  it  is  registered  under  the  year  1904. 
It  is  described  as  having  been  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  Earle ;  the  National  Museum  purchased  it  from  Mr  Payne, 
a  dealer  in  antiquities  at  Oxford.  It  weighs  15  dwt.  18  gr. 
(Plate  III,  13). 

These  thirteen  gold  ornaments  include  five  gorgets,  two  plain 
necklets  or  torques,  two  large  and  three  small  bracelets,  and  a 
large  closed  gold  ring  encircled  by  a  smaller  ring.  All  are  figured 
one-half  their  actual  size  on  Plates  II  and  III. 

The  five  gorgets  are  each  made  from  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  which 
is  bent  into  a  semi-circular  form,  and  narrows  towards  the  two 
ends.  These  are  finished  by  flat,  cup-shaped  terminals,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  largest  (W.  25),  the  cup-shaped  terminals  of  which 
are  slightly  hollowed,  as  shown  in  the  figure.    (Plate  III,  8). 

Only  two  are  ornamented  (W.  25  and  W.  26).  In  the  first 
(Plate  III,  8)  the  ornament  is  confined  to  the  necks  of  the  terminals, 
which  are  decorated  with  an  incised  pattern,  consisting  of  herring - 


1  Wilde,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
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bone  ornament,  contained  by  plain  fillets  above  and  below.  The 
second  (W.  26,  Plate  II,  5)  has  its  terminal  ends  decorated  with 
plain  horizontal  and  perpendicular  incised  lines,  while  the  upper 
edge  of  the  central  portion  is  ornamented  with  seven  half -triangles, 
tilled  with  lines,  placed  at  about  equal  distances  from  one  another. 

The  necklets  are  made  from  solid  cylindrical  rods  of 
gold,  and  have  flat  terminals.  The  two  larger  bracelets  are 
also  made  from  solid  cylindrical  rods  of  gold,  with  cup-shaped 
ends,  which  are  very  slightly  hollowed.  The  terminals  of  the  three 
smaller  bracelets  are  quite  flat.  The  large  ring  is  made  of  a  solid 
circular  rod  of  gold;  the  small  encircling  ring  is  also  solid. 

The  measurements  and  weights  of  the  gorgets  are  as  follows  :  — 
The  largest  (W.  25)  measures  6f  inches  from  its  outer  edges  at 
the  widest  part,  and  5J  inches  across  in  the  clear.  The  curved 
plate  is  2i  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part.  The  weight  of  the 
object  is  7oz.  3  dwt.  12  gr.  (Plate  III,  8).  The  next  in  size 
(W.  26)  measures  6i  inches  from  its  outer  edges  at  the  widest  part, 
and  4t76  inches  across  in  the  clear.  The  curved  plate  measures 
2  inches  across  at  the  widest  part.  It  weighs  6  oz.  8  dwt.  17  gr. 
(Pla  te  II,  5).  The  next  largest  (W->  22)  has  had  one  of  its  terminals 
cut  off  some  distance  from  the  end.  The  other  terminal  is  very 
small,  and  a  portion  of  it  may  also  have  been  removed;  a  small 
hole  has  been  drilled  through  it  at  this  end.  It  measures  at  its 
widest  external  diameter  from  edge  to  edge  5|  inches,  and  is 
A\  inches  across  in  the  clear.  The  curved  plate  measures  \\  inches 
at  its  broadest  part.  The  weight  of  the  gorget  is  2  oz.  4  dwt.  18  gr. 
(Plate  III,  11).  The  next  example  (W.  23)  measures  6  inches 
from  its  outer  edges  at  the  widest  part,  and  5  inches  across  in 
the  clear :  the  curved  plate  is  ItV  inches  across  the  broadest  part. 
The  weight  is  4  oz.  4  dwt,  1  gr.  (Plate  III,  12).  The  last  gorget 
(W.  24)  measures  from  its  external  edges  at  the  widest  part 
4if  inches,  and  is  4  inches  across  in  the  clear.  The  curved  plate 
measures  1^  inches  across  the  broadest  part.  The  object  weighs 
2oz.  8  dwt.  16  gr.    (Plate  II,  4). 

The  large  closed  ring  (W.  27)  measures  4g  inches  in  external 
diameter;  the  ring  is  §  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  the  external 
diameter  of  the  small  ring  that  encircles  it  is  slightly  over  f  ii 
an  inch;  its  thickness  is  \  of  an  inch.  The  two  together  weigh 
11  oz.  14  dwt.  19  gr.    (Plate  III,  7). 

The  heavier  of  the  two  necklets  (W.  176)  measures  5|  inches 
across  in  external  diameter  ;  it  is  tV  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  its 
widest  part.  It  weighs  6  oz.  13  dwt.  18  gr.  (Plate  II,  2).  The 
other  necklet  (W.  175)  measures  6£  inches  across  in  external 
diameter,  and  is  \  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  its  widest  part.  Its 
weight  is  6  oz.  11  dwt.  23  gr.    (Plate  II,  1). 
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The  largest  of  the  bracelets  (W.  117)  measures  3J  inches  across 
externally  at  its  widest  part,  and  is  §  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  its 
flattest  part.  It  weighs  4  oz.  3  dwt.  (Plate  II,  6).  The 
next  in  size  (W.  118),  measures  externally  at  the  widest  part 
3  tV  inches ;  it  is  nearly  §  of  an  inch  thick  at  its  flattest 
part.  Its  weight  is  3  oz.  11  dwt.  22  gr.  (Plate  II,  3).  The  next 
(A.  1904 :  2)  measures  2H  inches  across  at  its  widest  external 
diameter;  it  is  a  little  over  i  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  weighs 
15  dwt.  15  gr.  (Plate  III,  13).  The  heavier  of  the  two  small  bracelets 
(W.  91)  measures  2fg-  inches  across  externally  at  its  widest  part  ; 
it  is  a  little  over  TV  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  weighs  6  dwt.  14  grs. 
(Plate  III,  10).  The  other  (W.  92)  measures  2£  inches  across 
externally  at  its  widest  part,  and  is  a  little  over  tV  of  an  inch  in 
thickness;  it  weighs  6  dwt.    (Plate  III,  9). 

The  British  Museum  possesses  thirteen  gold  penannular  rings 


Fig.  1.  Gold  Penannular  Ring  from  the  Clare  Find, 
preserved  in  the  british  museum  (£) 

belonging  to  t;he  Clare  find.  Mr  R.  A.  Smith  has  sent  an 
account  of  their  measurements  and  weights  to  the  writer.  All  are 
of  the  type  shown  in  text-figure  1,  which  is  drawn  by  Miss 
E.  E.  Barnes,  from  a  sketch  forwarded  by  Mr  Smith.  The 
measurements  and  weights  of  the  rings  as  set  down  by 
Mr  Smith  are  as  follows: — The  first,  which  is  a  solid 
penannular  ring,  measures  3.4  by  2.8  inches,  and  weighs  3,675 
grains.  The  second  is  similar,  it  measures  3  by  2.6  inches,  and 
weighs  2,438  grains,  and  the  third  is  similar,  it  measures  2.7 
by  2.3  inches,  and  weighs  1,008  grains.  The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  are  similar;  they  measure  and  weigh  respec- 
tively, 3.05  by  2.45  inches,  749  grains;  2.7  by  2.2  inches,  439 
grains ;  2.8  by  2.45  inches,  417  grains ;  2.9  by  2.5  inches,  358  grains ; 
and  2.6  by  2.1  inches,  280  grains.  The  ninth  has  its  ends  slightly 
enlarged;  it  measures  2.5  by  2.2  inches,  and  weighs  147  grains. 
The  tenth  is  similar:  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  are  all 
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of  the  former  type:  they  measure,  and  weigh,  respectively: — 2.5 
by  2.1  inches,  127  grains;  2.4  by  2.25  inches,  239  grains;  2.7  by  2.4 
inches,  213  grains;  and  2.5  by  2.2  inches,  122  grains. 

Mr  Smith  has  also  sent  the  writer  a  note  about  an  un- 
ornamented  gold  collar,  of  half  cylindrical  section  with  clubbed 
ends,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  similar  in  type  to 
the  Clare  gorgets.  Mr  Smith  states  that  the  object  was  obtained 
"  from  a  cairn,  Newmarket-on-Fergus,  1832."  Such  plain  gorgets 
are  peculiar  to  the  Clare  find,  and  as  the  specimen  in  question  was 
obtained  from  the  same  locality,  the  writer  is  tempted  to  believe 
either  that  it  formed  part  of  the  find,  the  date  of  its  discovery 
having  been  incorrectly  given  at  the  time  the  ornament  was 
obtained  by  the  British  Museum ;  or,  that  possibly  some  person  had 
come  across  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Clare  find  before  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  hoard  was  discovered. 

Lord  Inchiquin,  who  hus  communicated  by  letter  and 
verbally  with  the  writer  on  the  subject,  possesses  two  objects 
which  formed  part  of  the  Clare  find.  They  are  made  from  two 
thin  conical  circular  plates  of  gold  attached  together,  so  as  to  leave 
the  inside  hollow.  Each  has  an  opening  at  the  side  and  a  hollow 
centre.  These  objects  are  about  1\  inches  in  length  and  f  of  an 
inch  in  height;  one  weighs  6  dwt.  7|  gr.,  the  other  6  dwt.  4^-  gr. 

A  pair  of  these  ornaments  is  stated  to  have  been  found  at 
Askeaton,  Co.  Limerick,  together  with  a  gold  bracelet  and  an  ingot 
of  gold,  i  There  are  also  twelve  similar  objects,  some  few  of 
which  are  incomplete,  in  the  National  Collection.  In  three  cases 
they  have  been  found  in  pairs.  Possibly  they  were  used  as 
ear-rings,  an  attachment  being  fastened  round  the  centre  of  the 
object  through  the  opening  in  the  side  and  hung  on  the  ear  of 
the  wearer.  2 

Ancient  gold  ear-rings,  similar  in  shape,  provided  with  chains 
for  suspension,  have  been  found  in  Portugal,  at  Castro  de  Laundos. 
They  are  figured,  and  described  by  Ricardo  Severo  in  Portugalia, 
ii,  pp.  405-412.  One  is  illustrated  from  the  plate  in  M.  Severo's 
paper  (text-figure  2)  for  comparison  with  the  Irish  examples. 

Similar  gold  ornaments  have  been  found  in  Scotland.  3  Two 
are  figured  by  Anderson,*  who,  describing  one  of  them,  writes: 
"  This  peculiarly  formed  object  is  not  known  in  any  other  metal 
than  gold.     It  has  occurred  occasionally  in  England,  and  more 

1  Journal  of  the  Limerick  Field  Club,  III,  No.  10  PL  facing  p.  27,  and  pp.  32-34. 

2  But  gold  rings  appear  to  have  been  anciently  worn  in  the  hair  in  Ireland  ; 
Professor  0.  J.  Bergin  has  given  the  writer  a  reference  to  Irische  Tezte,  iii.  p. 
550,  1.  31,  where  an  instance  of  this  occurs. 

3  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times  (Bronze  and  Stone  Ages) ,  pp.  143, 144,  and  208-210. 

4  Ibid,  pp.  144,  210. 
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frequently  in  Ireland,  but  I  know  of  no  example  on  the  continent 
of  Europe."  1  The  two  Scottish  finds  are  interesting  on  account 
of  the  objects  associated  with  the  ornaments.  In  one  case,  at 
Gogar,  near  Edinburgh,  a  bronze  leaf-shaped  sword,  a  bronze 
chape,  a  bronze  buckle,  and  one  of  the  gold  ornaments,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  same  gravel  pit.  There  seems  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  buckle  and  ornament  were  associated  directly  with 
the  sword  and  chape;  but  as,  later  in  the  same  work,  Anderson 
alludes  to  the  gold  ornament  found  with  a  bronze  sword  at  Gogar,2 
it  is  probable  all  the  objects  discovered  belong  to  the  same  hoard. 
In  the  second  find  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  association  of  the 


objects,  which  formed  part  of  a  hoard  discovered  in  1856  in  the 
West  Highlands.  It  included  one  of  the  gold  ornaments  and 
two  gold  armlets,  which  are  precisely  similar  in  type  to  those 
discovered  in  the  Clare  find. 

The  presence  of  these  ornaments  in  the  Clare  find  is  of 
interest.  Possibly,  they  are  the  "  two  remarkable  objects  of  thin 
gold  plate,  which  may  have  been  worn  upon  the  neck"  referred 
to  by  Dr  Todd  when  describing  the  find  at  a  meeting  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute.    See  ante,  p.  22. 

Lord   Inchiquin   has    kindly   permitted  his   two  ornaments 


Fig.  2.    Gold  Ear-ring  found  in  Portugal  (£) 
(From  Portugalia  ii) 


1  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times,  p.  210. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  2C9. 
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to  be  drawn;  they  are  reproduced  in  text-figure  3.  Lord 
Inchiquin's  account  of  his  acquisition  of  the  objects  is  as 
follows: — "I  bought  them  from  G.  Wallace,  a  silversmith,  in 
Limerick,  who  told  me  that  in  his  father's  time,  when  they  were 
found,  a  man  brought  a  whole  lot  of  gold  ornaments  into  his  shop 
and  offered  them  for  sale,  saying  that  this  was  only  half  his  share ; 
Wallace  bought  them,  and  he  heard  afterwards  that  the  man  hid 
the  other  half  of  his  share  .  .  .  and  he  could  never  remember 
where  he  had  hidden  them  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  .  .  .  Finally 
he  died,  and  his  son,  when  he  was  repairing  the  thatch  of  his 
cottage,  found  the  other  half,  and  he  took  them  to  the  present 
Mr  Wallace.  He  said,  'he  walked  into  my  shop,  bearing  a  tin 
bucket  full  of  gold  ornaments,  including  ring  money,  torques, 
bangles,  a  big  sort  of  collar,  also  a  crown  of  ten  or  twelve  points 
from  4  to  5  inches  high.'    Mr  Wallace  bought  them,  and  melted 


Fig.  3.  Gold  Ornaments  from  the  Clare  Find, 
sn  the  possession  of  Lord  Inchiquin  (£) 

them  all  down  except  for  these  two  ornaments  and  one  little  cake 
of  gold  f  of  an  inch  long  by  \  an  inch  wide,  which  I  believe  be 
still  has. ' ' 

Lord  Inchiquin  has  also  informed  the  writer  that  there  are 
three  small  gold  bracelets  which  formed  part  of  the  Clare  find  in 
the  possession  of  various  members  of  the  O'Brien  family. 

Two  bracelets,  portion  of  the  Clare  find,  are  stated  to  have 
been  "  buried  with  their  late  owner  some  years  ago."i 

Three  gold  bracelets  are  illustrated  in  the  Ulster  Journal  of 
Archaeology2:  they  are  stated  to  have  been  at  that  time  (July,  1856) 
in  the  possession  of  Mr  Francis  M.  Moore,  chronometer  maker,  of 
114  High  Street,  Belfast,  who  had  purchased  them  in  Limerick 
in  May   1855.     He  is   said  to  have  had  four  bracelets,  but 


1  Journil  of  the  Limerick  Field  Club,  III.  No.  10,  p.  32. 

2  4,  1856,  p.  149. 
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sold  one.  They  are  described  as  having  been  found  44  along  with 
a  considerable  number  of  others  ('  thirty  or  forty,'  as  it  was  said) 
of  the  same  general  form  and  description,  4  in  an  earthen  pot,'  by 
a  peasant,  while  working  4  on  the  O'Brien  estate,  in  the  county 
of  Clare.'  "  The  weights  of  the  bracelets  in  Mr  Moore's  possession 
were  given  as  follows  : — 14  dwts.  13  grs. ;  1  oz.  4  dwts.  10  grs. ;  and 
14  dwts.  17  grs. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  bracelets  formed  part  of  the  Clare 
find,  the  story  of  their  discovery  having  been  told  incorrectly. 

The  Museum  Register  of  Acquisitions  for  the  Irish  Antiquities 
Department  contains  an  entry,  under  the  date  1902,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  former  Keeper  of  the  Collection,  Mr  George  Coffey, 
M.R.I. A.,  in  which  the  casts  of  the  Clare  find  preserved  in  the 
collection  are  thus  described: — 44  Casts,  bronze  gilt,  made  by  E. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  of  portion  of  the  great  4  Clare  find  '  of  gold  orna- 
ments. These  casts  are  recast  from  a  set  of  casts  made  for  Dr 
Todd  of  the  portion  of  the  find  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  and  at  R.  Archaeological  Inst,  of  Gt.  B.  and  Ireland. 
Dr  Todd's  casts  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  Miss 
Margaret  Stokes  and  after  her  death  to  Lady  Stokes,  who  has  per- 
mitted these  casts  to  be  made.  Two  flat  discs,  preserved  in  the 
same  case  by  Miss  Stokes,  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  find. 
They  are  evidently  cast  from  two  of  these  discs  now  in  the  R.  I.  A. 
Collection,  which  came  through  Dr  Todd's  hands,  but  are  not 
stated  to  have  been  in  the  find.  Also  ^here  is  some  doubt  about 
the  larger  cup-ended  fibulae." 

The  casts  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number :  some  appear  to 
be  made  from  the  gold  objects  now  in  the  Irish  National  Museum, 
while  others  may  be  casts  of  those  in  the  British  Museum.  They 
include  five  gorgets,  two  plain  necklets,  three  large  cup-ended 
fibulae,  four  of  a  medium  size,  and  four  others  slightly  smaller; 
the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  two  ingots,  are  bracelets  with 
flat  cup-shaped  ends,  some  being  exceedingly  small.  Plates  IV 
to  VII,  1-150,  show  all  these,  one-half  their  actual  size.  As  the 
casts  are  figured  to  scale  there  is  no  necessity  to  give  the  measure- 
ments of  each  separately;  they  can  be  directly  ascertained  from 
the  illustrations. 

The  objects  exhibited  by  Dr  Todd  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  on  26  June  1854,  included  five  gorgets,  two  torques, 
two  unwrought  ingots,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  rings  and 
armillae — making  one  hundred  and  forty-six  objects  in  all. 

The  casts  now  in  the  Museum  were,  as  stated  by  Coffey,  made 
from  these,  though,  as  their  number  exceeds  those  exhibited 
by  four,  it  is  possible  that  four  of  the  larger  cup-ended  fibulae, 
concerning  which  Coffey  expressed  some  doubt  (see  his  entry  of 
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the  casts  in  the  Museum  Register,  ante,  p.  32),  may  not  have 
formed  portion  of  the  find,  but  have  accidentally  been  included 
at  the  time  the  casts  were  made.  But  at  this  stage  there  seems  no 
possibility  of  arriving  at  any  certainty  on  the  point.  Coffey  was 
unable  to  solve  it,  and  those  most  intimately  concerned  with  the 
matter  have  passed  away. 

A  study  of  the  objects  shows  that  they  all  seem  to  belong  to 
the  same  period,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  ingots, 
and  the  small  cake  of  gold  mentioned  by  Lord  Inchiquin  (ante, 
p.  31),  they  appear  to  have  been  personal  ornaments.  None  of 
those  which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  examine  are  ornamented 
except  the  two  gold  gorgets  (W.  25  and  26),  now  in  the  Academy's 
Collection;  and  the  two  ornaments  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Inchiquin,  which  are  incised  with  plain  lines.  (Plates  II  and  III, 
.and  text-figure  3).  The  ornament  on  the  gorgets  is  of  a  simple 
linear  character,  such  as  is  to  be  seen  on  lunulae  and  other  orna- 
ments and  weapons  belonging  to  the  Bronze  Age. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  period  to  which  the 
objects  comprised  in  this  great  find  are  to  be  assigned.  Finds 
in  which  similar  ornaments  have  occurred — as  at  Beachy  Head, 
near  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  where  four  gold  bracelets  of  the  same 
type  as  those  of  the  Clare  find  were  discovered  in  association  with  a 
winged  celt  and  a  bronze  sword,1 — show  that  the  ornaments  con- 
tained in  the  Clare  find  may  be  placed  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Bronze  Age. 

Dr  0.  Montelius,  whose  monumental  studies  on  the  subject  of 
Bronze  Age  chronology  entitle  his  opinion  to  profound  respect, 
figures  one  of  the  bracelets  from  the  Clare  find,  now  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy's  Collection  (W.  118;  Plate  II,  3,  of  the  present 
paper)  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Bronze  Age  in 
the  British  Islands.2  He  assigns  this  bracelet  to  'his  fifth  period, 
which  is  dated  as  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  B.C. 

As  Montelius 's  dates  are  thought  by  some  good  authorities 
to  be  carried  back  too  far,3  it  may  perhaps  be  safer,  avoiding  actual 
figures,  to  consider  the  find  as  belonging  to  the  last  portion  of  the 
Irish  Bronze  Age,  which  can  hardly  have  come  to  an  end  so  early 
as  Montelius  suggests : 

Why  this  vast  number  of  gold  ornaments  should  have  been 
collected  together  and  deposited  either  in  a  cist  or  in  the  ground 


1  British  Museum  Bronze  Age  Guide,  1904,  p.  78,  and  PI.  ix. 

2  Archceologia,  lxi,  PI.  xviii,  156. 

3  Evans,  Proc.  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  2nd  S,  xxii,  pp.  121-128,  and 
xxviii,  p.  164  ;  also  Abercromby,  Bronze  Age  Pottery,  ii,  pp.  108-110. 
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is  a  problem  to  which  the  present  writer  feels  that  he  can  con- 
tribute no  explanation  sufficiently  adequate  to  exclude  other 
possibilities.  All  that  can  apparently  be  concluded  with  safety  is 
t'hat — 

1.  The  objects  did  not  form  part  of  an  interment,  so  they 

cannot  be  regarded  as  grave  furniture 

2.  All  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  period 

3.  There  is  no  certain  clue  as  to  the  time  when  they  were 

deposited 

If  the  find  had  contained  few  objects,  the  presence  of  ingots 
would  have  indicated  a  founder's  hoard,  consisting  of  ornaments, 
&c,  either  newly  fashioned,  or  about  to  be  melted  down;  but  the 
great  number  of  the  pieces  seems  to  militate  against  this  theory. 

Some  archaeologists  may  consider  that  the  ornaments  were 
either: — the  spoils  of  a  vanquished  people;  or  a  royal  tribute;  or 
a  votive  offering.  It  is  impossible  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  any 
of  these  or  other  suggestions.  The  writer  does  not  consider  any 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  a  long  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Irish  pre -historic  armlets  similar  in  type  to  those  belonging  to 
the  Clare  find  have  been  compared  to  the  African  manillas. 
Manillas  are  penannular  rings,  with  expanded  ends,  made  of  iron  or 
brass ;  they  are  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  by  the  natives  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  Their  use  must  be  at  least  as  early  as 
the  sixteenth  century,  for  they  are  shown  upon  the  bronze  castings 
from  Benin.1  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  the  armlets  from  the 
Clare  find  were  used  for  commercial  as  well  as  ornamental  pur- 
poses. But  when  it  is  considered  how  small  is  the  number  of  actual 
gold  objects  which  it  is  now  possible  to  examine,  it  does  not  seem 
of  use  to  compare  the  weights  of  the  penannular  rings  with  a  view 
to  trying  to  fit  them  into  some  scheme  of  currency,  after  the- 
method  suggested  by  Professor  Ridgeway  in  his  stimulating  work, 
the  Origin  of  Metallic  Currency  and  Weight  Standards.2  For,  out 
of  the  many  'hundreds  the  find  contained,  only  the  thirteen  now  in 
the  British  Museum  and  the  five  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy's 
Collection  are  available  for  study.  It  may  at  some  future  time 
be  possible  to  undertake  an  examination  of  all  the  gold  penannular 
rings  in  the  Irish  National  Collection  with  a  view  to  establishing 
some  decision  on  the  point,  but  this  question  must  be  separately 
discussed,  it  cannot  be  included  in  the  present  paper. 


1  Read  and.  Dalton,  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Benin,  p.  27,  and  Plates  xiii,  2  i 
xvi,  3  and  4  ;  and  xxi,  1  and  6. 

2  Appendix  G,  pp.  394-406. 
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An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  Clare  find 
and  another  great  find  of  associated  gold  ornaments  recently  dis- 
covered in  Europe. 

This  find  was  made  at  Messingwerk,  Eberswalde,  Brandent- 
burg,  where,  on  16  May  1913,  an  urn  filled  with  gold  objects 
was  discovered  about  1  metre  (3  feet  3-x%  inches)  deep  in 
the  gravel.  The  objects  discovered  in  the  urn  comprised  eight 
bowl-shaped  vessels,  one  complete  twisted  neck  torque,  a.  portion 
of  another,  a  large  number  of  spiral  rings  of  double  wire,  a  spiral 
disc,  gold  plates,  &c.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  find  also 
contained  a  long  bar  of  gold,  two  broken  pieces  of  similar  bars,  and 
a  cake  of  metal  from  the  smelting  furnace. 

This  great  gold  find  has  been  published  and  illustrated  by  Dr 
Gustaf  Kossinna,1  who  described  it  as  the  greatest  German  gold 
find  of  the  Bronze  Age ;  and  further,  as  the  greatest  gold  find  of 
the  European  Bronze  Age  that  has  been  preserved,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  finds  made  in  Greece. 

The  most  interesting  objects  included  in  the  hoard  were  eight 
bowl-shaped  vessels,  richly  decorated  with  ornament  consisting 
principally  of  dots  contained  in  concentric  circles.  In  two 
cases  the  bases  of  the  vessels  are  ornamented  with  rays  proceeding 
from  a  central  boss  surrounded  by  concentric  circles. 

Dr  Kossinna,2  arguing  from  the  type  and  ornamentation  of 
these  vessels,  concluded  that  the  find  belonged  to  the  latter 
portion  of  the  Bronze  Age.  He  considered  the  vessels  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  god,  and  the  find  to 
have  been  a  votive  offering.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  Dr  Kos- 
sinna's  conclusions  have  been  criticised  in  a  very  lively  manner  by 
Dr  Carl  Schuchhardt,  the  Director  of  the  Prehistoric  Section  of  the 
Berlin  Royal  Museum  fur  Volkerkunde.3 

Dr  Kossinna4  illustrates  and  describes  in  his  publication  the 
so-called  "Irish  Crown,"  which  was  found  at  the.  Devil's  Bit, 
Co.  Tipperary.  This  he  considers  to  have  been  a  vessel  similar  to 
those  found  at  Albersdorf,  Holstein;  and  at  Gjerndrup,  Jutland. 
He  thinks  that  it  was  not  a  native  production,  but  that  it  was 
imported  into  Ireland  from  the  North  Sea  Coast. 

There  is  a  gold  object  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy's  Collection 
which  has  not  been  illustrated.  It  formed  part  of  the  old 
collection  of  the  Academy,  and  was  described  by  Wilde  5  as  "  the 


1  Mannus-Bibliotheh  No.  12,  1913  {Der  Goldfund  von  Messingwerk  bei  Ebers- 
walde), p.  4. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  4  and  40. 

3  Praehistorische  Zeitschrift,  v,  pp.  585-587,  and  vi,  198-201. 

4  Op.  cit.,  p.  50. 

5  Op.  cit.,  p.  30. 
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anterior  disc  of  the  lateral  boss  of  a  diadem,  much  larger  than  any 
other  in  the  Collection."  The  object  weighs  16  dwt.  2gr.,  it 
measures  4^  inches  across,  and  is  ornamented  with  small  points 
contained  in  concentric  circles.  See  text-figure  4.  In  the  writer's 
opinion  it  is  not  the  boss  of  a  diadem,  but  the  base  of  a  bowl- 
shaped  vessel  similar  in  type  to  that  from  Gjerndrup,  Jutland, 
figured  by  Kossinna.  i  If  so,  it  is  of  interest,  as  being  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  Irish  National  Collection. 

Dr  Kossinna  2  states  that  the  objects  discovered  at  Messingwerk 
are  of  great  purity,  containing  99  per  cent,  of  pure  gold.  Their 
collective  weight  is  2,543  grammes,  which  is  equal  to  just  over  81f 
ounces  troy ;  their  total  value  being  reckoned  at  about  9,000  marks, 
or  £450. 

The  collective  weight  of  the  thirteen  objects  from  the  Clare  find 
in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin,  amounts  to  56  oz.  13  dwt.  7  gr. ; 
and  of  the  thirteen  in  the  British  Museum  to  21  oz.  5  dwt.  12  gr. ; 
while  Lord  Inchiquin's  two  earrings  weigh  12  dwt.  12  gr.  These 
amounts  added  together  come  to  78  oz.  11  dwt.  7gr. 


Fig.  4.    Portion  of  a  Gold  Vessel  found  in  Ireland  (i) 

The  total  weight  of  that  portion  of  the  find  exhibited  by  Dr 
Todd  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  on  26  June  1854,  amounted 
to  174  oz.  11  dwt.  7  gr.  :  so  even  if  it  is  assumed  that  all  the 
objects  of  the  find  now  in  the  Irish  National,  and  British  Museum, 
as  well  as  some  others  mentioned  in  the  present  paper,  formed 
part  of  those  exhibited,  and  that  their  weights  are  to  be  included 
in  the  above  amount,  the  Clare  find,  had  it  been  preserved  entire, 
would  have  been  much  larger  in  bulk  than  the  Messingwerk  find. 
Therefore  it  was  the  largest  find  of  associated  gold  objects  of 
Bronze- Age  date  that  has  been  discovered  in  Western  Europe. 

Though  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  so  few  of  the  actual  ornaments 
have  been  preserved,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  weights  were  recorded, 
and  that  casts  were  made,  of  those  exhibited  by  Dr  Todd. 


1  Op.  cit,  Plate  xv,  3. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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THE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  EOGANACHT  OF  CASHEL 

By  Miss  M.  E.  Dobbs 

[Read  28  March  1916] 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in  the  early  written  history  of  Ireland 
there  is  very  little  information  on  the  social  or  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country  from  the  earliest  ages.  Our  best  authorities 
on  these  sides  of  history  are  what  a  French  scholar  has  called 
"  monuments  before  the  texts  " — that  is,  stone  axes,  bronzes,  etc. 
For  comparison  with  these  any  reference  in  the  MSS.  is  valuable. 
There  is  one  document  which  contains  more  references  to  arts  and 
crafts  than  any  other  I  know.  This  is  the  pedigree  of  the  Eoganacht 
of  Cashel.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  worth  detailed  examination  for  the 
following  reasons  : — 

1st.  It  is  preserved  in  some  of  the  oldest  existing  MSS. 

2nd.  Several  of  these  MSS.  state  it  to  be  taken  from  a  very  old 
authority,  now  lost,  the  Saltair  of  Cashel. 

3rd.  It  represents  an  attempt  to  tabulate  the  progress  of  our 
earliest  civilization. 

4th.  The  progress  described  coincides  in  some  points  with  what 
we  know  to  have  been  the  facts  of  the  case. 

5th.  It  is  closely  connected  with  a  group  of  Ogham  inscriptions 
in  Co.  Waterford. 

6th.  It  is  the  nucleus  of  an  important  tract,  the  Coir  Anmann  = 
Fitness  of  Names. 

Dealing  with  the  first  of  these  reasons  we  find  that  the  pedigree 
is  in  the  following  MSS.  : — 

a  The  Book  of  Leinster,  p.  320.  (LL.) 

b  The  Book  of  Lecan,  pp.  407,  416.  (Lec.) 

c.  The  Book  of  Ballymote,  p.  172.  (B.B.) 

d  Bawl.  B.  502,  p.  148. 

e  Laud  610,  fo.  93,  a.  1. 

/  MacFirbis'  Genealogies,  p.  607. 

g  Coir  Anmann,  Ir.  Texte,  vol.  3,  pt.  2. 

According  to  the  best  authorities  the  oldest  of  these  MSS.  is 
Laud.  It  is  thought  to  be  based  in  part  on  eighth  century  material. 
In  c,  d  and  /  the  pedigree  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  Psalter  of 
Cashel.  There  are  two  forms  or  versions  of  it.  Both  are  found  in 
b.    In  one  the  pedigree  is  traced  upward  from  the  10th  century  a.d. 
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to  Eber  son  of  Mil ;  in  the  other  it  is  traced  downward.  The  first 
form  is  found  in  a,  b,  c,  d  and  / ;  the  second  in  b,  e  and  g.  The 
first  is  much  the  longer,  containing  many  more  names  ;  the  second 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  summary,  omitting  many  generations  and 
mentioning  only  the  most  distinguished  names,  always  with  a  note 
as  to  what  made  them  remarkable.  Coir  Anmann  seems  to  be  a 
blending  of  the  two  together,  giving  the  whole  pedigree  with  a  note 
to  every  name.  To  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  two  versions, 
I  give  a  translation  of  the  first  portion  of  the  pedigree — viz.,  from 
Eber  down  to  a  certain  Duach.  It  is  only  in  this  part  that  the 
notes  on  arts  and  crafts  occur.  With  the  later  part  this  paper  has 
nothing  to  do.  In  the  portion  I  am  dealing  with  there  are  about 
33  names.  Notes  are  appended  to  16  of  these,  and  9  contain  refer- 
ences to  social  matters.  According  to  Irish  chronology  all  these 
names  belong  to  very  remote  times.  They  are  all  before  the  period 
of  the  Tain,  which  cannot  be  dated  later  than  the  century  before 
or  the  century  after  Christ. 


Bawl.  B.  502,  p.  I486. 

Eochaid  Firaine  son  of  Duach 
Dond  Dal  Dedad,  son  of  Carpre 
Luisclethet  Luigne  King  of  the 
Luigne  who  first  made  spears 
and  enamel,  son  of  Finttetmar 
who  subdued  Breg  seven  times, 
son  of  Nia  Segamain  who  milked 
double  cattle,  son  of  Amadair 
Flidais  Foltchain  by  whom  does 
were  cattle 
son  of  Fear  Corb 
,,  ,,  Cobthach  Cain 
.,  „  Rechtaid    Rigderg  who 
slew  the  prince  of  Scot- 
land.   (There  were  three 
Gaels    who    crushed  a 
Scotch  prince,  viz.,  Rech- 
taid   Rigderg,  Labraid 
Longsech,  Cremthand 
the  Great  son  of  Fialach) 
son  of  Oengus  Oenbine 
,,  .,  Enna  Doit 

,.  Duach  Find 
,,   ,,  Setna  Innaraid 
,,  „  Breso  rig  who   beat  the 
Fomorians  in  20  battles 
.,      Artt  Imbluich  who  first 

trenched  forts 
., ',,  Elim  Ollfinsnechtach 


Laud  610,  fo.  93a. 

Eber  son  of  Mil  of  Spain  had 
five  sons — viz.,  Er,  Orba,  Feron, 
Fergna,  Conmael.  None  of  them 
left  children  save  Conmael.  The 
son  of  that  Conmael  was  Eochaid 
Faeburglas  who  slew  Cernma  in 
his  fort.  Eochaid  F.  had  two 
sons — viz.,  Nuadu  Declam  and 
Mafemis.  The  latter 's  son  was 
Eocho  Momo  (from  whom  is 
derived  Mumu  =  Munster,  and 
Muimnig  =  Munstermen),  the 
father  of  Enna  Argdech.  It  is 
he  who  slew  Oengus  Olmucaid 
and  the  daughter  of  Mugaeth  son 
of  Mafemis  was  mother  of 
Oengus  Olmucaid.  The  children 
of  Mafemis  are  not  further 
enumerated. 

The  children  of  Nuadat 
Declam  continued : — The 
seventh  man  from  Nuadat  was 
Munemon.  In  his  time  gold  was 
on  necks  in  Ireland .  His  son  was 
Allergdoat  who  first  indented 
rings  on  hands.  His  son  was  Cas 
Cetgomnig  by  whom  first  syn- 
chronisms were  recited.  His  son 
was  Failbe  Erchorach.    By  him 
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son  of  Eochaid  Uarches 
,  , ,  Lugaid  Firerdiorn 
j,  „  Anroth 

,,  Roid  Rogaeth  by  whom 
synchronisms  and  poetry 
were  made  in  Temair 

„  ,;  Roan  Ruad 

,.  ,  Rigarlid  who  made 
chariots 

„  „  Failbe      Ilchorach  by 
whom  first  pillar -stones 
were  erected 
„  Ceit  Cuimnech  by  whom 
were  first  memorials  in 
Oghams 
„  „  Faeldergdoit    by  whom 
were  made  "  fessa  "  and 
"  Forbfessa  " 
,,  Maine  Mothechtach 
Maraicdech  by  whom  was 
invented  the  bartering  of 
gold  and  silver 
„  Cass  Clothach  who  ruled 
Breg  Brega 
„  „  Airer  Ard 

,,  h-Unrothechtaid 
„  Ross 
Daire 
„  ,,  Cu  Oiss 

„  Nuada  Argatlam 
,,  ,,  Ros  Anfechtnach 
„  „  Eber. 


pillar -stones  were  first  erected. 
His  son  then  was  Roan  Rigar- 
lach.  He  first  made  chariots. 
The  fifth  man  from  him  accord- 
ing to  the  pedigree  was  Setna 
Indaraid.  He  was  the  first  to 
pay  wages.  His  grandson  was 
Eocho  Uarches.  He  was  exiled 
a  long  time  by  Sirlam  son  of 
Argatmar.  The  tenth  man  from 
him  according  to  the  pedigree 
was  Duach  dallta  Dedaid  who 
fell  by  Fachtna  Fathach  son  of 
Cas  son  of  Rudraigi.  It  is  he 
was  against  Eochaid  Feidlech. 
After  Duach  fell  the  Ulstermen. 
abased  Eochaid  Ferfuirmed  son 
of  Duach,  etc. 


As  already  stated,  LL.  Lee,  B.B.  and  McFirbis  agree  closely 
with  Bawl.    The  differences  are  slight  and  easily  explained. 

The  copy  of  the  downward  version  in  Lecan  corresponds  closely 
to  that  given  above  from  Laud.  It  is  fuller  and  more  precise.  It 
cannot  have  been  copied  from  Laud. 

We  come  now  to  the  notes  attached  to  the  names.  Some  refer 
to  wars,  conquests,  etc.,  and  cannot  be  considered  here.  The  first 
note  of  any  archaeological  interest  is  after  the  name  Maine  or 
Muinemon.  It  is  certain  both  names  indicate  the  one  individual. 
Here  are  some  reading  from  the  other  MSS.  : — 

LL.,  p.  320  c. — Main  Mairic  who  first  bartered  (crecad)  gold 

and  silver  in  Ireland. 
Lee,  p.  416. — Muineamon,  in  his  time  golden  jewels[were  first 

on  necks  in  Ireland. 
Coir  Anm. — Munemon  first  put  round  throats   a  golden 
necklet  .  .  .  Maine  Mor  was  his  first  name. 
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We  have  here  two  traditions  about  Muinemon  both  associating 
his  name  with  gold.  One  speaks  of  trading  with  it,  the  other  speaks 
of  its  manufacture.  The  two  statements  do  not  contradict  each 
other.  If  it  stood  by  itself  the  reference  would  have  no  value,  but 
it  fits  in  neatly  with  other  traditions.  This  is  a  local  document,  a 
Munster  pedigree,  having  a  close  connexion  with  one  particular 
district,  as  I  hope  to  show  further  ok.  Now  Leinster  tradition 
places  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Wicklow  at  a  very  remote  period 
during  the  reign  of  Tigearnmas,  contemporary  of  Nuada  Argatlam  (see 
Bawl,  above),  and  therefore  seven  generations  earlier  than  Muine- 
mon. There  is  not  a  word  in  later  Leinster  tradition  of  gold  collars. 
The  Munster  document  makes  no  allusion  to  the  discovery  of  gold. 
These  facts  belonged  to  particular  tribes  and  districts,  and  there  is 
no  sign  of  collating  or  synchronizing  them  in  the  pedigrees  as  we 
have  them.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  the  two  traditions  are 
independent  of  each  other.  If  this  be  so  they  represent  a  very 
natural  course  of  development  ;  first  the  discovery  and  working  of 
the  ore,  then  its  exchange  with  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  then 
local  ingenuity  devising  new  uses  for  it.  If  Leinster  patented  gold 
pins  and  brooches  Munster  claims  the  invention  of  gold  collars  of 
some  kind.  Now  the  earliest  gold  ornaments  known  are  the  lunulae 
or  half  moon  collars.  They  are  dated  by  our  best  authorities  about 
1200  B.C.  There  are  also  twisted  gold  torques  assigned  to  this  date.1 
Both  traditions  cannot  be  pure  invention  or  lucky  shots  of  mediaeval 
synchronizers.  Even  the  various  systems  of  chronology  show  a 
sense  that  the  traditions  about  gold  belong  to  the  remote  period  we 
call  the  Bronze  Age.  For  instance,  the  Four  Masters  date  Muinemon 
at  1328  B.C.,  while  archaeology  dates  gold  collars  any  time  before 
1200  B.C.    The  next  note  carries  on  the  gold  question  : — 

LL.,  320c. — Aed  Derg  who  made  "  fessa  "  and  "  forfessa  "  in 
Ireland  first. 

Lee,  416. — Aildergdoit  first  invented  rings  (failgi)  on  hands. 
Coir  Anm. — Aildergdoit  2,  by  him  first  rings  of  red  gold  were 
made  round  arms  .  .  .  Aed  Derg  his  other  name. 

I  have  not  translated  "  fessa  "  and  "  forfessa,"  as  they  seem  to 
be  corruptions.  In  BB.  we  have  "  feasa  for  frie,"  in  MacFirbis 
"  fesa  forbhasa."    As[it  stands,  "  fessa  "  might  mean  "  knowledge  " 


1  Torques,  and  brackets,  are  much  later  than  lunulae — Ed. 

2  The  name  Aildergdoit,  if  not  purely  factitious,  means  Ail  Red-fist  (c/.  Cathal 
Croibh-dhearg).  This  the  compiler  of  the  genealogy  analysed  into  "  Ring  [fctil]- 
red-fist,"  end  the  whole  story  of  his  connexion  with  gold  is  invented  to  account 
for  the  name.  The  record  of  dates  so  remote  as  1328  B.C.  could  not  by  eny  con- 
ceivable means  or  possibility  be  preserved  in  Ireland — Ed. 
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or  "assemblies."  It  cannot  be  a  corruption  of  "  failgi."  The 
passage  in  Laud,  Lec.  and  Coir  Anm.  is  fortunately  clear  and  unmis- 
takable. As  with  Muinemon,  there  seems  to  be  two  currents  of 
tradition  about  Aildergdoit.  One  of  them  is  uncertain  in  meaning, 
but  the  Other  speaks  definitely  of  "  rings  on  hands."  Coir 
Anmann,  insists  that  they  were  bracelets,  not  finger  rings . 
This  is  interesting,  as  gold  bracelets  abounded  in  Ireland  in  the 
Bronze  Age  along  with  lunulae.  Of  course,  gold  bracelets  belong  to 
all  ages,  but  this  allusion  to  them  here  immediately  after  the  note 
about  collars  and  taken  in  conj  unction  with  the  whole  gold  tradition 
is  another  cumulative  piece  of  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  these 
notes.    The  next  note  deals  with  a  different  subject  : — 

Lt/.,  320c. — Cetcumnech  by  whom  were  made  memorials 
(chumni)  in  Oghams  first  in  Ireland. 

Lec,  p.  416.— Cas  Cedcoimgne  who  first  recited  s3^nchronisms 
(coimgne)  and  poetry  in  Temair. 

Here  we  have  again  two  diverse  traditions  attributing  two 
different  inventions  to  the  same  individual.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  LL.  and  Bawl,  version  has  both  notes,  only  they  put  the  syn- 
chronisms, etc.,  after  another  name,  "  Road,"  three  or  four  genera- 
tions later.  Laud  makes  no  allusions  to  Oghams  at  all.  But  this 
note  must  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  the  next  one  : — 

BB.,  Lec. — Failbe  Ilcorach  by  whom  first  pillar-stones 
(corthe)  were  erected. 

This  entry  is  practically  identical  in  all  the  MSS.  except  LL.} 
which  omits  it.  The  reason  these  two  notes  must  be  taken  together 
is,  the  linking  of  Oghams  with  pillar-stones  i  and  the  fact  that  the 
equivalents  of  the  names  Cetcumnech  and  Failbe  occur  together  in 
an  Ogham  inscription  at  Bally vellon,  Co.  Waterford,  (see  Irish 
Epigraphy,  Macalister,  vol.  iii,  p.  218)  thus,  "  Cumni  maqi  mucoi 
Valuvi."  That  these  two  names  should  be  associated  with  Oghams 
and  pillar-stones  in  a  Munster  pedigree  and  should  also  be  found 
together  in  Ogham  on  a  stone  near  Waterford  is  very  remarkable. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  order  of  descent  is  reversed.  In  the 
Ogham  Cumni  (genitive  of  Cuimmen)  is  descended  from  Valuvi 
instead  of  being  his  father.  In  the  pedigree  Cetcumnech  and  Failbe 
are  of  very  remote  date,  being  placed  just  after  the  Gold  Age. 

1  Pillar-stones  were  certainly  erected  in  Ireland  in  the  Bronze  Age,  probably 
in  the  Stone  Age.  The  association  of  Ogham  writing  in  one  generation  with  stone  - 
erecting  in  the  next  indicates  that  the  whole  genealogy  is  artificial,  or  at  least  that 
the  writer,  to  glorify  the  Eoghanacht,  is  ascribing  to  them  at  random  all  the 
activities  of  civilisation  that  he  can  think  of.  That  the  man  who  set  up  memorials 
in  Oghams  should  precede  the  man  who  ret  up  pillar-stcnes  is  not  possible. — Ed. 
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According  to  Professor  MacNeill  Ogham  writings  on  stones  is  not 
earJier  than  the  fourth  century  a.d.  The  oldest  version  of  the  pedi- 
grees in  Laud  does  not  mention  Oghams  at  all.  The  coincidence 
between  MS.  and  monuments  might  be  accidental  or  fraudulent  but  . 
for  this  fact  :  other  names  in  the  pedigree  also  occur  in  Ogham 
inscriptions  in  the  same  district — viz.,  from  Dungarvan  to  Waterford. 

After  Failbe  the  third  name  is  :  "  Road,"  equivalent  to 

Rottais  at  Drumloghan  near  Dungarvan. 
The  fifth  name  is  Lugaid  =  Lugudeccos  at  two  places  near 

Dungarvan. 

The  fifteenth  name  (in  LL.)  is  Coilbath  =  Collabot  at  Dromore 

near  Dungarvan. 
The  sixteenth  name  (Lee.  407)  is  Mog  Corb  =  Macorb  at  two 

places  near  Dungarvan. 
The  seventeenth  name  is  Fear  Corb  =  Viricorb  at  Ballyquin 

near  Waterford. 
The  eighteenth  name  is  Amadair  =  Amadu  at  Ardmore  near 

Dungarvan. 

The  nineteenth  name  is  Nia  Segamain  =  Neta  Segamonas  at 
three  places  near  Dungarvan. 

The  twenty-first  name  is  another  Lugaid. 

Such  a  series  of  coincidences  are  not  accident.1  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  part  of  the  pedigree  is  that  of  a  family  settled  round 
Waterford  and  Dungarvan  at  a  very  early  period  and,  whatever  date 
be  assigned  to  them,  they  were  real  personages.  These  names  are 
neither  mythological  nor  are  they  mere  padding  to  fill  out  a  pedigree 
to  the  required  length.  We  have  here  an  important  proof  that  even 
the  most  ancient  pedigrees  were  based  on  genuine  records,  oral  or 
written.  It  is  quite  possible  that  more  Oghams  bearing  on  this 
subject  may  come  to  fight  and  probably  many  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  past.  I  think,  however,  that  the  evidence  we  already  have  is 
conclusive.  To  return  to  the  statement  that  Cetcumnech  invented 
"  memorials  in  Ogham  "  :  up  to  the  present  five-sixths  of  known 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Kerry,  Cork  and  Waterford.  This 
certainly  looks  as  if  Ogham  writing  was  a  Munster  invention,  and 
this  tradition  bears  it  out.  But  though  Cumnech's  own  inscription 
is  at  Waterford  it  is  the  small  mountainous  district  of  Corcaguiny  in 
Kerry  where  the  Oghams  are  thickest.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  pedigree  may  furnish  an  explanation.     According  to  Laud 


1  These  coincidences  have  already  been  noted,  Journal,  xxxviii,  p.  11. 
Some  are  untenable.  Thus  Amadu  could  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
Amadair,  even  if  it  were  not  known  that  the  latter  form  is  merely  a  scribe's  mistake 
for  a  mlidthair,  "his  mother." — Ed. 
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(fol.  93,  a.  2),  twenty-four  generations  after  Cetcumnech  his  descen- 
dants, the  genuine  Sil  Ebir,  were  driven  into  the  wilds  of  Munster  by 
the  people  called  Ernai.  At  a  later  date  they  recovered  themselves 
and  developed  into  the  Eoganachta  of  Cashel.  If  Ogham  writing 
was  their  tribal  invention  their  movements  may  be  the  explanations 
of  the  predominance  of  Oghams  in  the  three  counties  mentioned.  It 
may  have  been  a  secret  jealously  guarded  by  the  tribe  and  only 
practised  where  any  member  or  any  colony  of  them  were  settled. 
However  that  may  be  the  two  entries  concerning  Oghams  and  pillar- 
stones  occurring  together  are  very  significant.  They  show  that  the 
two  were  associated  closely  in  tradition  with  matters  of  such  extreme 
antiquity  as  the  gold -mining  and  lunulae  of  1000  B.C.  If  Irish 
chronology  is  uncertain  the  sequence  and  order  of  events  is  generally 
very  correct.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  future  research  proves 
or  disproves  this  particular  tradition. 

The  entry  immediately  following  is  : — 

LL.  320c. — Rigairlid  (son  of  Roan)  who  first  made  chariots 
in  Ireland. 

Lee,  13.  416. — Roan  Rigalach  who  first  had  chariots  made  in 
Ireland. 

Coir  Anmann. — Rothechtaid  Rotha,  son  of  Roan  Ri-ailech, 
first  had  wheels  of  four  horses  on  chariots.  He 
was  called  noble  Anroth  .  .  .  from  the  small 
wheels  of  chariots. 

On  the  subject  of  chariots  continental  archaeology  has  a  mass  of 
evidence  showing  that  they  were  in  use  far  back  in  the  Bronze  Age, 
as  early  as  1000  or  900  B.C.  Their  remains  are  abundant  in  Swiss 
lakes,  Gaulish  tombs  and  Scandinavian  bogs.  In  Mediterranean 
countries  they  were  of  still  earlier  date.  No  remains  so  far  have 
been  found  in  Ireland,  but  they  figure  prominently  in  the  literature 
of  the  Tain  cycle,  and  we  have  Caesar's  evidence  on  the  expert  use 
of  them  in  Britain  about  the  same  period.  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  Ireland  was  in  direct  touch  with  the  continent  even  in  the 
Stone  Age.  There  is  no  reason  therefore,  why  the  use  of  chariots  in 
Ireland  may  not  date  at  least  from  before  500  B.C.  The  entry  here 
suggests  that  they  .first  came  into  use  in  South  Munster.  If  so, 
they  probably  were  of  Gaulish  origin.  The  note  in  Coir  Anmann 
differs  considerably  from  the  other  MSS.  The  puzzling  reference 
to  "wheels  of  four  horses  "  =  "  roth  na  cethri  n-ech,"  suggests 
that  there  is  corruption  here  and  that  the  original  reference  was  to 
four -wheeled  chariots,  which  were  of  frequent  use  in  the  Bronze 
Age  as  well  as  the  two-wheeled  war-chariot. 
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The  next  entry  is  as  follows  : — 

LL.  320d — Road  Rothchind  who  first  made  synchronisms  ? 
(commach)  and  poetry  in  Temair. 

This  entry  is  completely  omitted  by  Laud  and  Coir  Anmann,  who 
assign  the  synchronisms  and  poetry  to  Cetcumnech,  as  already 
stated.  That  "  commach  "  here  is  the  same  as  "  comgne  "  is  not 
absolutely  certain,  but  BB.,  Lee,  Bawl.,  and  McFirbis  all  give 
"  coimgne  "  as  the  right  reading.  Assuming  that  the  right  transla- 
tion of  "  comgne  "  is  "  synchronisms  "  (see  Contrib.  Irish  Lex.)  ;  this 
entry  indicates  a  belief  on  the  part  of  Irish  scholars  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  pedigrees  was  the  foundation  of  Irish  literature,  and  that 
Temair  was  its  birth-place.  That  this  statement  occurs  in  a  Munster 
pedigree  is  interesting,  for  Prof.  Kuno  Meyer  points  out  in  a  paper  on 
the  oldest  existing  fragments  of  Irish  poetry  (Sonderabdrucke  Abh. 
Akad.  der  W.  1913.  no.  10)  that  all  these  fragments  relate  to 
Leinster.  They  are  all  concerned  with  members  of  the  ruling  family 
of  Leinster  from  Labraid  Loingseach  downwards,  several  of  whom 
were  actually  lords  of  Temair.  They  are  certainly  historical  and 
genealogical  in  character.  These  facts  agree  with  the  Munster 
statement.  The  actual  dates  assigned  to  "  Road ' '  by  Irish  chronology 
vary  widely,  but,  even  so,  all  are  many  centuries  earlier  than  the  very 
earliest  of  the  Leinster  fragments.  According  to  Kuno  Meyer  these 
are  compositions  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  a.d. 

The  name  "  Road,"  as  already  observed,  occurs  in  the  form 
"  Rottais  "  in  an  Ogham  inscription  near  Dungarvan. 

The  next  entry  occurs  five  generations  later  : — 

LL.  320d. — Imlech  who  first  made  trenches  of  forts  (classa 

dune)  in  Ireland. 
Lee,  p.  407. — Art  Imlig  who  first  trenched  forts  (clasa  duine). 
Coir  Anmann. — Art  Imlech  or  Art  Infligh  from  Imlech  Fir 

Aendairti  in  Cliu.    There  first  was  his  fort- 

dwelling. 

Laud  omits  this  entry  altogether.  The  word  translated  "  trench  ' ' 
is  unmistakable.  The  reference  plainly  indicates  the  earthen  type 
of  fort  with  rampart  and  fosse.  It  cannot  refer  to  a  stone  fort. 
According  to  the  best  authority  the  origins  of  fort  designs  in  Ireland 
must  be  looked  for  on  the  continent  (see  Trans.  R.I. A.,  vol.  xxxi, 
March  1902),  especially  in  Central  Europe.  Irish  forts  are  most  akin 
to  those  in  Bosnia,  Hungary,  Roumania.  They  differ  widely  from 
Greek  and  Gaulish  forts.  Some  forts  in  Bosnia  and  Hungary  seem 
to  have  been  occupied  as  early  as  800  B.C.  In  England  Bronze  Age 
antiquities  have  been  found  in  many  forts.  In  the  pedigree  Art 
Imlech  is  placed  some  seventeen  generations  before  the  Tain  period 
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{circa  1st  century  B.C.).  Seventeen  generations  would  cover  about  five 
centuries.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Irish  earth  forts  were  constructed 
as  early  as  the  6th  century  B.C.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  evidence 
that  their  continental  fore-runners  were  earlier.  Coir  Anmann  gives 
a  different  tradition,  but  one  associating  forts  with  Art's  name.  In 
this  case  there  is  diversity,  but  no  actual  contradiction  between  the 
two  statements. 

Six  generations  (according  to  Bawl.)  now  elapse  without  any  note 
of  archaeological  interest,  and  we  come  to  the  group  of  names  so 
curiously  similar  to  those  in  the  Waterford  Oghams.  They  are  not 
all  included  in  the  Bawl,  version.  Several  occur  only  in  LL.,  Lec. 
and  BB.  The  names  "  Macorb  "  and  "  Lugudeccas  "  are  not 
confined  to  Waterford  Oghams  and  by  themselves  prove  nothing. 
Their  value  lies  in  the  fact  of  their  association  with  such  uncommon 
names  as  "  Cumni,  Amadu,  Neta  Segamonas  "  both  in  a  pedigree 
and  in  the  Oghams  of  one  district.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
names  is  "  Nia  Segamuin  =  Neta  Segamonas  "  =  champion  of  Segomo, 
a  Gaulish  war-god.  The  interest  of  this  trace  of  Gaulish  influence 
at  this  stage  of  the  pedigree  is,  that  contemporary  Leinster  tradition 
also  shows  Gaulish  influence.  The  story  of  Ugaine  and  his  descen- 
dants contains  several  hints  of  intercourse  with  Gaul  (see  paper  on 
"  Chariot-burial,"  Z.  C.  P.,  vol.  viii,  pt.  2). 

Now  archaeological  research  goes  to  show  that  the  La  Tene  or 
Celtic  culture  of  Central  Europe  reached  the  British  Isles  about  the 
3rd  century  B.C.  Ireland  had  then  direct  intercourse  with  the 
continent  as  well  as  with  Britain.  It  seems  certain  that  Gaulish 
settlers  came  over  in  large  numbers  to  Kent,  Yorkshire  and  the  south 
of  Ireland  about  the  3rd  and  2nd  centuries  B.C.  What  harbours 
would  they  land  at  ?  In  the  Life  of  St  Declan  (/.  T.  S.,  vol.  xvi, 
p.  27)  we  find  that,  sailing  from  Wales,  the  saint  landed  at  Ardmore 
in  Waterford.  It  is  at  Ardmore  that  no  less  than  three  of  the  Ogham 
inscriptions  exist  with  the  names  "Amadu,  Neta  Segamonas, 
Lugudeccas."  This  looks  as  if  Ardmore  was  a  well-known  harbour  in 
ancient  days,  and,  where  Gaulish  influence  affected  the  local  families. 
Possibly  this  was  the  gate  by  which  the  Iron  Age  first  entered  Ireland. 
There  seems  to  be  some  confirmation  of  this  in  the  last  entry  bearing 
on  arts  or  crafts.  Nia  Segamain's  son  is  credited  with  the  conquest 
of  Breg — i.e.,  Louth.    After  him  comes  the  following  entry  : — 

LL.  320c. — Lugaid  Lagne  who  made  spears  and  enamel  in 
Ireland. 

Coir  Anmann. — Lugaid  Luaighne  .  .  .  was  reared  by  the 
Luaighne  of  Temair.  He  is  the  first  by  whom 
spears  and  enamel  were  made  in  Ireland. 
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Bawl,  seems  to  differ  from  the  above  reading,  but  I  think  it  is 
merely  an  omission  in  Rawl.  of  the  words  "  son  of  Lugaid  "  between 
"  Carpre  Luisclethet  "  and  "  Luigne."  The  word  translated 
"  enamel  "  is  "  cruan.''  According  to  Kuno  Meyer  it  signifies  red 
enamel  in  particular.  Now  red  enamel  was  invented  in  Gaul  about 
300  B.C.  and  was  chiefly  used  in  decorating  weapons  and  harness. 
It  was  greatly  used  in  Britain,  and  was  certainly  made  in  Ireland. 
In  the  natural  course  of  things  the  art  might  have  reached  Ireland  in 
the  2nd  century  B.C.  It  would  naturally  arrive  by  southern  ports, 
such  as  Ardmore.  In  the  pedigree  Lugaid  is  four  generations  before 
the  Tain.  An  Ulster  tract,  the  Cathreim  Congail  Chlairingnigh, 
agrees  with  this.  This  would  place  him  approximately  in  the 
2nd  century  B.C.  The  Cathreim  and  the  Coir  Anmann  are  positive 
about  his  connexion  with  Temair,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  one 
of  the  few  La  Tene  spear-heads  yet  found  in  Ireland  came  from  the 
Boyne.  It  is  of  iron  ornamented  with  enamel.  Taking  all  these  clues 
in  conjunction  I  think  we  have  here  a  genuine  tradition  of  the 
introduction  of  enamel  into  Ireland. 

After  this  we  have  no  further  entries  of  any  archaeological 
interest.  The  rest  of  the  pedigree  is  very  important  in  other  ways, 
but  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

With  reference  to  the  last  point  concerning  the  Coir  Anmann  : 
when  Whitley  Stokes  edited  this  tract  he  thought  it  was  compiled 
on  a  chronological  system  very  imperfectly  carried  out.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  scheme  of  Coir  Anmann  is  local.  It  begins  with 
nothing  but  Munster  names,  and  the  first  fifty  names  are  simply 
this  pedigree  of  the  Eoganacht  of  Cashel  taken  in  the  downward 
order  like  Laud,  but  supplying  a  full  list  of  names  with  a  footnote  to 
each.  It  is  the  pedigree  of  Bawl.,  LL.,  etc.,  treated  in  the  style  of 
the  Laud  version.  After  Munster  comes  Connacht,  then  Leinster 
and  the  Ui  Neill,  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  and  last  of  all  Ulster,  i 
The  Coir  Anmann  viewed  in  this  fight  would  require  a  paper  to 
itself.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  its  connexion  with  the  Eoganacht 
pedigree. 

This  brings  my  paper  to  a  conclusion.  I  have  only  attempted 
here  to  deal  with  the  pedigree  from  one  point  of  view — viz.,  its  value 
for  archaeological  study.  Its  value  as  an  historical  document, 
which  is  very  great,  belongs  to  the  field  of  pure  history  and  will 
require  special  treatment  and  research  in  this  direction  alone.2 


1  [It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr  Westropp  has  already  pointed  out  a  similar 
arrangement  in  the  corresponding  topographical  dictionary,  the  DindsTienchas. 
See  Journal,  vol.  xxix,  p.  22. — Ed.] 

2  The  Editorial  footnotes  to  this  paper  has  been  inserted  by  the  direction  of 
the  Publication  Committee. 
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IRISH  PEWTERERS 

By  Howard  Herschel  Cotterell,  f.r.hist.s.,  f.s.g.,  Fellow, 
and  M.  S.  Dudley  Westropp,  m.r.i.a. 

(Read  12  December  1916) 

In  compiling  these  notes  much  care  has  been  bestowed  for  a 
seemingly  small  result.  But  when  one  considers  that  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  series  of  records  has  been  discovered  ; 
that  the  various  items  of  information  have  been  sought  out  indi- 
vidually from  many  various  sources,  and  have  been  brought  together 
to  form  the  following  pages ;  further,  that  nothing  has  been 
published  relating  to  what  at  one  time  must  have  been  an 
industry  of  some  importance  in  Ireland — as  it  was  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent  :  it  seems  advisable  to  place  these 
notes  on  record,  in  the  hope  that  interest  in  the  subject  may  be 
aroused  thereby,  and  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  adding 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  Irish  Pewterers.  With  this 
purpose  in  view  the  compilers  would  welcome  further  information, 
either  with  regard  to  pewterers  and  their  marks,  or  to  the  ordinances 
and  regulations  governing  the  craft  in  Ireland.  Such  information 
might  be  sent  either  to  Mr  Westropp  at  the  National  Museum, 
Dublin,  or  to  Mr  Cotterell  at  Buchanan  Road,  Walsall,  Staffs. 

At  the  end  has  been  added  a  list  of  braziers,  many  of  whom  were 
pewterers  as  well,  as  will  at  once  be  seen  by  comparison  of  the  two 
lists.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  others  in  this  list  plied  the 
trade  of  pewterer  in  addition  to  that  of  brazier. 

The  early  history  of  the  pewterers'  craft  in  Ireland  is  shrouded 
in  almost  impenetrable  mystery,  and  while  one  sees  the  Pewterers r 
Giiilds  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  York  existing  as  flourishing 
institutions,  governed  by  their  own  regulations  and  ordinances, 
each  controlled  by  its  own  master  and  wardens,  yet  no  such  guild, 
so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  existed  separately  for  the  pewterers  of 
Dublin  or  Cork,  or  even  of  Ireland.  In  Dublin  they  formed  one  of 
the  trades  comprised  in  the  Guild  of  Smiths,  and  in  Cork  they 
were  one  of  the  units  embraced  in  the  Society  of  Goldsmiths.  This 
is  shown  by  the  following  extract : — 

"On  May  31st,  1656,  John  Sharpe,  goldsmith;  Robert 
"  Goble,  brazier ;  Edward  Goble,  brazier ;  John  Hawkins. 
"  sadler  ;  Thomas  Holmes,  sadler  ;  &  Robert  Philipps,  sadler  ; 
"were  appointed  trustees  for  the  Society  of  goldsmiths. 
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"  braziers,  pewter ers,  founders,  plummers  (sic),  white-plate 
"workers,  glaziers,  sadlers,  upholsterers  and  the  like,  then 
"  incorporated  by  the  name  of  The  Master,  Wardens  &  Com- 
"  pany  of  the  Society  of  Goldsmiths  for  the  City  of  Cork." 

It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  pewterers  of  other  towns 
in  Ireland  belonged  to  similar  Corporations  ;  of  this,  however,  we 
have  found  no  direct  evidence,  with  the  exception  of  Youghal,  where, 
according  to  the  Charter  of  that  city  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I, 
the  Mayor,  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  Youghal  were  empowered  to 
divide  themselves  into  divers  Guilds  according  to  their  divers  arts, 
trades  and  mysteries  :  each  Guild  to  have  a  convenient  place  for 
assembly,  and  every  Guild  may  yearly  choose  one  Master  and  two 
Wardens,  who  are  to  exercise  the  office  for  one  year  and  no  more. 

In  pursuance  of  this  Charter  we  find  that  a  Company  of  Hammer- 
men comprising  the  goldsmiths,  blacksmiths,  pewterers,  shipwrights, 
house  carpenters,  joiners,  coopers,  tilers,  masons,  cutlers,  braziers 
and  glaziers  were  incorporated  in  Youghal,  15  September  1657. 

The  Council  Book  of  the  Corporation  of  Kinsale,  under  date 
19  March  1687,  records  :— 

"  William  Walsh,  sworn  Master  of  the  Company  of  Black - 
"  smiths,  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  cutlers,  glaziers,  braziers, 
"  &  other  hammermen  that  work  by  fire,  who  are  to  take  out  a 
"  new  Charter  &  to  pay  £8  for  the  same,  March  25th  instant." 

These  "  other  hammermen  "  in  all  probability  included  the 
pewterers. 

An  early  reference  to  the  use  of  Pewter  in  Ireland  is  found  in 
an  Account  Roll  of  Holy  Trinity  Priory,  Dublin,  where,  in  the 
Seneschal's  accounts  for  the  year  1344,  it  is  stated  that  one  dozen 
saucers  of  pewter  or  tin,  one  dozen  dishes,  one  dozen  of  plates  of 
pewter  and  two  dozen  chargers,  were  bought  for  the  Prior's  use 
for  the  sum  of  seven  shillings,  and  that  Walter  the  goldsmith  was 
by  special  agreement,  paid  9d.  for  marking  them. 

In  1556  the  Dublin  Corporation  Records  give  the  following  : — 

"  Ordained  that  no  pewterer  bringing  pewter  to  be  sold, 
"  out  of  England  or  elsewhere,  being  no  freeman  of  this  City, 
' '  shall  sell  any  of  their  pewter  till  the  same  be  brought  into 
"  the  Common  Hall,  there  to  be  sold  only  in  gross  to  Freemen 
'"  of  this  City  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  such  wares  as  the 
"foreign  pewterer  shall  be  found  selling  contrary  to  this  order, 
*'  the  one  half  to  the  spier  and  finder  and  the  other  half  to 
"  the  Treasury." 
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Of  later  references  to  the  craft  the  following  may  be  of  interest : — 

Irish  Statutes,  9  Will.  Ill,  c.  xiv  (1697). 
An  Act  (of  which  the  following  is  an  epitome)  for  the  redress  of 
-certain  abuses  in  making  pewter  and  brass. 

'/Whereas  much  pewter  &  brass  is  made,  wrought  and 
"  vended  in  this  Kingdom  which  is  not  of  such  fine  metal  as 
"  ought  to  be,  it  is  enacted  .  .  .  that  Pewterers  &  Braziers 
"  are  not  to  sell  or  change  new  or  old  pewter  save  in  open 
*'  fairs  or  markets  or  in  their  own  public  shops  or  houses. 

"  New  pewter  or  brass  vessels  are  to  be  of  as  good  fine 
*'  metal  as  those  cast  in  London. 

"  No  metal  to  be  seized  or  forfeited  except  such  as  is  in 
"  possession  of  a  person  using  the  trade. 

"  Hollow-wares  of  lay  metal  are  to  be  according  to  the 
"  assize  of  lay  metal  wrought  in  London. 

"  Makers  are  to  have  their  own  particular  marks. 

"  None  to  use  false  beams  or  weights. 

"  Masters  &  Wardens  of  the  Craft  or  expert  persons  ap- 
":  pointed  by  magistrates  of  Cities,  may  search  &  seize  suspected 
"  goods  &  apprehend  the  offenders." 

This  last  paragraph,  which  speaks  of  "  Masters  &  Wardens  of 
the  Craft,"  would  seem  rather  to  point  to  separate  guilds  of  pewterers, 
but  this  is  not  supported  by  any  of  the  evidence  to  hand  :  we 
must  apparently  interpret  the  words  as  referring  to  the  Masters 
and  Wardens  of  those  larger  fraternities  of  which  the  pewterers  and 
braziers  were  but  units,  as  in  the  cases  of  Cork,  Dublin,  and  Youghal 
.cited  above. 

The  Dublin  Intelligence  of  24  January  1713,  gives  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Whereas  several  broakers  (sic),  tinkers  &  hawkers  go 
"  about  from  house  to  house  in  this  City  &  Suburbs  selling  & 
"  changing  new  and  old  pewter  &  brass,  whereby  many  are 
"  much  imposed  upon  &  cheated  &  many  houses  robbed  of 
■"  pewter  &  brass.  This  is  to  give  notice  that  whosoever  shall 
x'  find  any  of  the  said  persons  either  buying,  selling,  or  changing 
"  new  or  old  brass  or  pewter,  or  any  tinker  casting  spoons,  or 
x'  giving  notice  to  any  of  the  pewterers  that  keep  shops,  so 
"  that  the  offenders  may  be  brought  to  justice,  shall  not  only 
"  have  half  the  value  of  such  unlawful  pewter  that  shall  be 
"  so  found,  but  also  20/-  &  the  poor  of  the  parish  20/-  more, 
"  for  every  disji,  plate,  porringer,  tankard,  quart,  spoon  or 
x'  any  other  piece  of  pewter  or  brass  they  can  prove  was 
^  bought,  sold  or  changed  by  them  as  aforesaid  contrary  to 
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"  an  Act  of  Parliament  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  redress  of 
"  '  certain  abuses  in  making  pewter  &  brass.'  "  (See  preceding 
extract). 

This  Act  is  again  referred  to  in  Lloyd's  News  Letter  for  9,  20  and 
23  February  1714  :— 

"  A  warning  to  the  Publick  against  counterfit  Pewter 
"  which  is  made  &  sold  in  Cork,  Limerick,  Birr,  Waterford, 
"  Kilkenny,  Galway,  Lorganclinbrasil  (sic)  &  other  places  in 
"  this  Kingdom  contrary  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  force  in 
"  this  realm  since  the  year  1697,  entitled,  an  Act  for  the  redress 
"  of  certain  abuses  in  making  Pewter  &  Brass,  9.  Will.  Ill, 
"  Chap.  xiv.  That  since  the  commencement  of  the  aforesaid 
"  Act,-  it  is  found  by  computation  that  there  has  been  sold  in 
"  this  Kingdom  as  much  coarse,  adulterated  pewter,  as 
"  amounted  to  £20,000,  which  when  sold  again  will  not  be 
"  worth  or  yield  half  that  money,  whereby  it  appears  that  the 
"  public  is  defrauded  of  more  than  £8,000  besides  the  work- 
"  manship  of  the  said  goods  in  so  short  a  time,  &  Her  Majesty 
"  has  lost  the  sale  of  £20,000  worth  of  block-tin  besides  the 
"  duties  inwards  and  outwards  of  the  same,  amounting  to  the 
"  sum  of  £2,800  at  least  &  the  said  abuses  are  a  loss  to  Her 
"  Majesty's  revenue  of  at  least  £400  a  year,  &  her  subjects  do 
"  lose  about  £1,000  a  year  by  it,  besides  the  inconveniency 
"  (sic)  of  having  ill-wrought,  course  (sic)  &•  unserviceable  goods 
"  put  upon  them.  In  regard  therefore  the  said  abuses  are  so 
"  prejudicial  to  Her  Majesty  &  her  subjects  &  that  the  same 
are  also  practised  against  the  aforesaid  Act  of  Parliament. 
"  This  is  therefore  to  caution  all  manner  of  persons  from 
"  being  for  the  future  imposed  upon,  viz.  : — that  all  pewter 
"  carried  about  the  country  from  house  to  house,  for  sale  by 
"  travellers,  chapmen  &  others,  my  be  deemed  notoriously 
"  bad  as  aforesaid  except  what  pewter  that  is  sold  by  some 
44  persons  as  have  or  may  give  in  good  security  to  sell  none 
"  of  the  said  unlawful  goods  on  any  pretence  whatever,  con- 
"  trary  to  the  said  Act ;  that  most  of  all  the  pewter  sold  by 
"  brokers  &  ill-designing  pewterers  for  12d.  or  13d.  per  lb., 
"  retail,  is  coarse  base  metal  &  is  as  great  imposition  on  the 
"  public  as  it  would  be  to  sell  so  much  counterfit  silver  for 
"  sterling.  That  all  good  pewter,  made  of  block-tin  &  other 
"  rich  ingredients,  pursuant  to  the  Act,  is  sold  for  14d.  per  lb. 
"  and  not  under,  by  reason  block-tin  is  a  commodity  peculiar, 
"  to  the  Crown  &  a  certain  price  fixed  thereon  so  that  no  one 
"  soever  can  buy  it  under  that  fixed  price. 
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"  That  all  pewter  which  has  not  any  sound  &  is  soft  metal 
"  without  the  pewterer's  name  stamped  thereon,  the  same 
may  be  deemed  bad  pewter  &  seasable  by  the  Act. 

"  That  all  new  pewter  sold  by  Seamen  &  other  strangers 
under  colour  of  English  pewter,  is  suspicious  &  frequently 
"  seized  upon  for  its  badness." 

The  above  extracts  show  that  in  Ireland — as  in  England  and 
Scotland — much  spurious  alloy  was  used ;  but  much  of  the  little 
known  Irish  pewter  that  has  come  down  to  our  time  is  of  very  good 
quality  indeed,  made  from  the  finest  metal,  and  possibly  imported 
from  England  :  for  in  1744  the  amount  so  imported  in  the  mass  into 
Ireland  was  nearly  nine  tons,  the  actual  amount  paid  for  the  same 
being  £792  2s.  7d.,  at  the  rate  of  £4  10s.  per  hundredweight. 

That  the  trouble  concerning  tinkers  and  spurious  metal  did  not 
diminish  as  time  went  on,  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  Journal  under  the  dates  given  : — 

July  27th,  1719.  "  Petition  of  James  Maculla,  Edward 
"  Bloxham,  James  Johnston  &  William  Hodgert,  pewterers 
"  of  Dublin,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  other  pewterers  of 
"  Ireland,  to  rectify  abuses  committed  in  making  pewter  & 
"brass." 

Nov.  1st,  1753.  "  Petition  of  the  manufacturers  of  block- 
"  tin  in  Ireland,  stating  that  owing  to  the  great  importation 
"  of  Rouen,  Burgundy  &  Marseilles  earthenware,  the  trade  of 
"  the  pewterers  is  at  a  standstill." 

The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries  witnessed  the  gradual  decline  of  the  industry,  and, 
as  it  gradually  gave  place  before  the  increasing  popularity  of 
pottery  and  Britannia  metal,  so  does  it  now  in  inverse  proportion 
claim  the  serious  attention  of  the  Antiquary,  the  Collector  and  the 
Student  of  Old  Customs. 
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Giving  the  Names  of  those  who  are  known  to  have  plied 
the  Trade 

The  figures  represent  the  pewterers'  marks,  except  in  a  few  cases 
where  their  tokens  are  shown. 

Alcock,  Cornelius  B.  .    Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1808. 
Anderson,  John        .    Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1798 
and  1829. 

Anderton,  Thurston  .     Pewterer,    of    Dublin,    disfranchised  for 

irregularities  in  1575. 
Armiston,  Henry       .    Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1753 
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Ashenhurst,  Peter 
Audouit,  James 

Austen,  John  S. 


Austen,  Joseph 
Robert 


Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1759. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  a  French  refugee  who 

obtained  his  Freedom  in  1682. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1852. 


si 


Austen  &  Son 
Banck(e)s,  Andrew 


Fig.  1 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1795  and 
1817,  and  died  in  1845.    (Fig.  1). 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1812,  died 
1817. 


Fig.  2 

Pewterers,  of  Cork,  circa  1820.    (Fig.  2). 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1624,  and  is  mentioned  later  in  1647. 


Banck(e)s,  Francis 

Nicholas 

Peter 
, ,  Ralph 

,,  Roger 

,,  William 

1  *  5  5 

Banfield,  John 
Barrington,  Wiliam 


Fig.  3 

Pewterer,  of  Galway,  died  in  1687.  (His 

token,  Fig.  3). 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 

in  1648,  and  mentioned  in  1660. 
Pewterer,  of  Kilkenny,  mentioned  in  1713. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 

in  1610. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1627. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1583. 

Pewterer,  of  Kilkenny,  mentioned  in  1687. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1732, 

and  died  1771. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned    in  1824 

and  1839. 
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Bate,  John 

Bennet,  Edward 
Bloxham,  Edward 


Brereton,  George 
Brodshoe,  Robert 


Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1746, 
and  died  in  1780. 

Pewterer,  of  Bandon,  died  in  1773. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1719, 
when  he  was  one  of  four  petitioners  to 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  referred 
to  in  "  Historical  Notes,"  ante. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1749. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1589. 


Brown,  Ignatius        .    Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1671 
(His  token,  Fig.  4). 
,,      John  .    Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1744. 


EDM. 
r  Troughs 
^I'tLSTRll-"1, 


Burroughs,  Edmond 


William 


Fig.  5 

Pewterer,  of  Capel  St.,  Dublin,  Warden  of 
the  Guild  of  Smiths  in  1747,  mentioned 
in  1752  retired  in  1768,  and  died  in  1778, 
being  succeeded  in  his  business  by  the 
next- named — his  son.    (Fig.  5). 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  son  of  the  last-named, 
mentioned  in  1768  as  succeeding  to  his 
father's  business.    He  died  in  1771. 


Butterton,  Jonathan 

Byrne,  Gerald 
Campbell  &  Co. 

Carton,  Joseph 


Fig.  6 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1663, 
and  died  in  1683.    (His  token,  Fig.  6). 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1791. 

Pewterers,  of  Belfast,  mid-nineteenth  cen 
tury. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1659. 
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Cavanagh,  John 


Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1761, 
and  died  in  1772. 


Clarke,  Charles 

Clements,  Christopher 
Clenaghan,  William  . 


Coldwell,  George 
Collet,  George 
Collins,  Charles 
Cranfield,  Robert 
Crief,  Richard 

Crop,  John 
Crosby,  Daniel 


Daly,  John 

Darby,  John 
Davison,  George 

,.  William 
Dickinson,  Charles 

Dockron,  William 

Doyle  &  Co. 
Draper,  John 

Elwood,  James 


End,  William 

Enos,  Thomas 

Festam,  Thomas 

Fitzpatrick,  John 
Fitzrere,  Patrick 

Flanagan,  James 
Flood,  Walter 

Foord,  Roger 

Ford,  Roger 

,,  William 
Fort,  Roger 
Freeman,  James 


cc 


Fig.  7 


Pewterer,  of  Waterford,  mentioned  in  1790 

and  1801.    (Fig.  7). 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1697. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1740- 

1773. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1713. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1773. 
Pewterer,  of  Youghal,  mentioned  in  1787. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1734  &  1753. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1790. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1639. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1683. 
Pewterer.  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1730 

and  1753,  and  Warden  of  the  Guild  of 

Smiths  in  1784. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 

in  1635. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1694. 

Pewterer,  of  Wood  Quay,  Dublin,  men- 
tioned in  1700,  and  died  in  1728. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1738. 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1770  and 
1817. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1576. 

Pewterers,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1798. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1638. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  as  starting 
in  1777.  Master  of  the  Guild  of  Smiths 
in  1790. 

Pewterer,  of  Limerick,  mentioned  in  1774, 

and  died  in  1805. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 

in  1612. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  Ms  Freedom 
in  1479. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1559. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1730. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1630. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  sought  his  Freedom 
in  1692. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  retired  in  1752. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1731. 
Pewterer,  of  Cook  St.,  Dublin. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1772. 
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Frend,  Nicholas        .    Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1620. 

Friend,  Edward        .    Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1636. 


Fig.  8 

Pewterer,  of  Clonmel,  mentioned  in  1668. 

(His  token,  Fig.  8). 
Pewterer,  of  Belfast,  mentioned  in  1783. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 

in  1659,  and  died  in  1665. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1740. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1745 
and  in  1763.  In  1745  he  purchased  with 
William  Litchfield,  a  pewterers'  stock  and 
tools  which  had  belonged  to  the  latter's 
father. 

Pewterer,  of  Cork.  He  is  thus  referred  to 
in  Welch's  History  of  the  Pewterers'  Co.  : — 
"At  the  same  Court  (20  June,  1688-9) 
"  one,  Geffers,  a  Free  Pewterer  of  Cork, 
"  who  had  fled  thence  from  danger  of 
"  his  life  through  persecution,  prayed  for 
"  leave  to  work  or  to  be  relieved.  The 
"  Court  awarded  him  20s.  in  relief."  . 
Pewterer,  of  Pill  Lane,  Dublin,  mentioned 
in  1714  in  The  Dublin  Intelligence,  as 
follows  :  —  "  John  Geoghegan,  pewterer, 
"  Pill  Lane,  Dublin,  sells  dishes  and  plates 
"of  the  newest  fashion,  tea-kettles, 
"  chafing  dishes,  tea  and  coffee  pots, 
"  warming  pans,  fish  pans,  kettle  pots, 
"  saucepans,  candlesticks — round  and 
"  square — brewing  pans,  &c."  27  Nov., 
1714. 

CERAGHTY 
BACK-LANE 

Fig.  9 

Geraghty,  John  .  Pewterer  of  Dublin.  In  1816  he  worked 
at  41  Back  Lane,  and  from  1820-30  at 
57  Back  Lane.  No  later  mention  is  made 
of  him.    (Fig.  9). 


Fig.  10 

Gerardin  &  Watson  .    Pewterers  of  Ireland  (?).    Early  nineteenth 
century.    (Fig.  10). 


Fryer,  John 

Gardner,  Thomas 
Gartan,  Joseph 

Geary,  Thomas 
Gee,  George 


Geffers  .  .  . 

(See  also  Jeffers) 


Geoghegan,  John 
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Gibbings,  J.  G. 

Gibson,  Thomas 

Gillman,  Henry 
Goodison,  Richard 

Greatrakes,  James 
Greatrix,  John 

Griffith,  Richard 
Gunning,  James 
Hamilton,  William 

Harraben,  William 
Harris,  Daniel 

Harvey,  William 


Pewterer,  of  North  Main  St.,  Cork,  mid- 
nineteenth  century. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1626. 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1734. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1771, 
and  died  in  1788,  having  been  appren- 
ticed to  Edmond  Burroughs. 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1780. 

Pewterer  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1773  and 
1780. 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1762. 
Pewterer,  of  Eyrecourt,  mentioned  in  1782. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1759 
and  1796. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1712. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork.    Obtained  his  Freedom 

in  1708,  and  is  mentioned  in  1729. 
Pewterer  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1712. 


1  ^  1 

Heaney,  John 


Hill,  Thomas 
, ,  William 

Hodgert,  William 


Hodges,  John 

Ingram,  Roger 
Jackson,  Samuel 
James,  John 

. ,  William 
Jeffers,  George 

(See  also  Geft'ers) 
Johnson,  Alexander 

Samuel 
Johnston,  James 


Fig.  11 

Pewterer  and  brazier  of  Dublin,  mentioned 
in  1767  and  1798.  Warden  of  the  Guild 
of  Smiths  in  1767.  He  is  mentioned 
30  Mar.,  1775,  in  the  Dublin  Journal  as 
having  removed  to  where  the  Robinsons 
and  Richard  Palmer  (braziers)  lived,  and 
as  having  purchased  the  moulds,  &c,  of 
the  late  John  Wilkinson.    (Fig.  11). 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1741. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1808 
and  1829. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  one  of  four  petitioners 
to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  See 
Historical  Notes,  ante.  He  may  be  the 
same  W.  Hodgert  who  was  apprenticed 
in  1690  to  Thomas  Inglis,  of  Edinburgh. 
(See  Scottish  Pewter  Ware  and  Pewterers. 
L.  Ingleby  Wood.) 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1804 
and  1808. 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  died  in  1648. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1669. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1772. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1783. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1726, 

and  died  in  1731 . 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,    mentioned  in  1688, 
and  1695. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1711. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1698 
and  1719,  one  of  the  petitioners  to  the 
Irish  House  of  Commoners,  mentioned  in 
Historical  Notes,  ante. 
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Johnston,  Thomas  .  Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1724. 
Keborne,  William     .    Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1758. 


Fig.  12 


King,  Anthony 


King,  Charles 
,,  Denis 

Kinge,  John 

Knight,  Alexander 
Lamb,  James 
Lather,  James 
Lawlor,  John 
Leigh,  James 

Lester,  Thomas 

Litchfield,  Joshua 

William 


Loe,  Gilbert 

Lyon,  William 
Macdc  nnel,  John 

McCabe,  Owen 
McCuUa,  James 

M' Daniel,  Michael 

M'Nally,  Ann 
Mason,  Samuel 
Mawman,  John 


Pewterer  and  brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned 
in  1745,  and  again  in  1763  as  of  Cook 
St.,  when  he  was  Warden  of  the  Dublin 
Guild  of  Smiths.  His  mark  is  found  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  John  Heaney 
on  a  plate  in  Mr.  Westropp's  collection. 
He  was  subsequently  knighted  and  was 
an  Alderman  and  Coroner.    (Fig.  12). 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1830. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1618. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1632. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1696. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1737. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1691. 
Pewterer,  of  Carlow,  died  in  1770. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1655. 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1763  and 
1775. 

Pewterer,  of  Back  Lane,  Dublin,  died  in 
1745. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1745  as 
succeeding,  with  George  Gee,  to  the 
business  of  Joshua  Litchfield,  whose 
stock  they  purchased. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1668 
and  1678. 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  ii  1747. 
Pewterer,     of     Limerick,     mentioned  in 
1820. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1769.  His 
marks  are — (1)  Fleur-de-lys,  (2)  lion 
rampant,  (3)  Fleur-de-lys,  (4)  OM. 

Pewterer,  ot  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1719 
and  1729,  was  one  of  the  four  petitioners 
to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  men- 
tioned in  Historical  Notes,  ante. 

Pewterer,  of  Limerick,  mentioned  in 
1779. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1788. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1798. 
Pewterer,   of   Cork,   mentioned    in  1710, 

Warden  1711  and  Master  1716  of  Cork 

Goldsmiths'  Guild. 
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Merry,  Laurence 


Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  circa  1850. 
of  L.  &  R.  Merry.  (Fig.  13). 


See  mark 


DUBLIN 

Fig.  13 

Merry,  Laurence  and     Pewterers,  of  Dublin,  circa  1850.    (Fig.  13). 
Richard 


X 


Merry,  Martin 

,,  Richard 

Monroe,  James 
Morrison,  John 

North,  John 
Ormiston,  John 


Overend,  George 
Palmer,  Richard 


Panton,  Samuel 
Parker,  John 


Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1824 
(Fig.  14). 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  circa  1850.     See  mark 

of  L.  &  R.  Merry.  Fig.  (13). 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1728. 
Pewterer,  of  Belfast,  obtained  his  Freedom 

in  1661. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1824. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1769 
and  1796,  and  is  referred  to  in  Faulkner' s 
Dublin  Journal,  11th  Nov.,  1769,  as  a 
maker  of  "  Pewter  dishes  cast  from  brass 
moulds  turned  in  an  oval  engine,  also 
numbered  Army  buttons."  (Fig.  30). 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1733. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  apprenticed  to  John 
Robinson,  and.  is  mentioned  in  1759  and 
1773. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1727. 
Pewterer.  of  Limerick,  mentioned  in  1768. 


83  U 


Fig.  15 

Parr,  Norton  .    Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1742,  and 

died  in  1773.    (Fig.  15). 
Pattison,  Peter         .     Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1715. 
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Pea,  Francis 

Phelan,  Philip 

Pickever,  Benjamin 

,,  William 
Piercy,  gliomas 

Piggenitt,  Bertrand 

Polity,  James 
Poole,  Robert 
Potts,  John 


Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1798 
and  1808. 

Pewterer.  of  Kilkenny,  mentioned  in  1755 

and  1767. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1773. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1778. 
Pewterer  and  brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in 

1747. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  a  French  refugee, 
obtained  his  Freedom  in  1685. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1732. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1740. 

Pewterer  ,of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1753 
and  1772. 


Powell,  Robert  .    Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1728,  and 

died  in  1769.    (Fig.  16). 
,,  ,,    Junr.      Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1787. 

Price,  Thomas  .    Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768, 

and  died  in  1807. 

Prosser,  Peter  .    Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1755. 

Purcell,  Baltazar      .    Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1640. 


L;PURCELL 
BACK-LANE 


Purcell,  L. 
Raynolde,  Anthony 
,,  Thomas 
Redworth,  John 
Reynolds,  Henry 
, ,  John 


Fig.  17. 

Pewterer,  of  Back  Lane,  Dublin,  circa  1800. 
(Fig.  17). 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1623. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1545 
and  1551. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1635. 

Pewterer,  of  Kilkenny,  mentioned  in  1746, 

and  retired  in  1796. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 

in  1616. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
iD  1639. 
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Rice,  Richard 
Roane,  Capt.  George 

Robinson,  Christopher 

,,  John 
Roe,  John 
Rogers,  John 

.,      John  Smith 

,,  Thomas 
, ,  William 

Russell,  Francis 

. ,  John 
Sail,  George 

, ,  John 


Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1595. 

"  Of  the  Pewterers'  and  Braziers'  Shop, 
Charles  St.,  Dublin,"  is  so  referred  to  in 
his  advertisement  in  the  Dublin  Gazette 
for  29th  May,  1711. 

Pewterer  and  brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in 
1759. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1758. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1759. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  died  in  1762. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1764  and 
1779. 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1774. 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1758,  and 
died  in  1781. 

Pewterer,  of  Limerick,  mentioned  in  1766. 
Pewterer,  of  Limerick,  died  in  1747. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1775. 
Father  of  the  next-named.  0% 

Pewterer  and  brazier,  of  Dublin,  son  of  last- 
named,  purchased  the  business  of  William 
Burroughs  in  1771. 


Sr  SAVAGE 
BACH^LANE 


Savage,  Silvester 


Seager,  James 


Fig.  18 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1788  and 
1827.  In  1798  he  was  at  41  Back  Lane, 
and  inl805  at  45  Back  Lane.  From  1819 
until  1827  he  was  at  105  Thomas  St., 
after  which  we  find  no  further  mention 
of  his  name.  His  mark  appears  on  a 
small  cube- shaped  inkstand  with  two 
drawers  in  Mr  Cotterell's  Collection. 
(Fig.  18). 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1706. 


Seymour,  George 


Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1754, 
obtained  his  Freedom  18th  Feb.,  1783, 
and  Master  of  the  Goldsmith's  Guild  of 
Cork  in  1787.  Last  mention  of  him  is 
in  1795.    (Fig.  19). 
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Seymour,  Henry 

, ,  John 
, ,  Nicholas 

, ,  Nicholas 

William 


Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1793  and 
1817. 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1779. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1739,  and 

died  in  1763. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  son  of  George  Seymour, 

above,  mentioned  in  1790  and  1817. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1817. 


in 


com\ 

Fig.  20 

Seymour,  W.  &  Son      Pewterers,  of  Cork,  early  nineteenth  cen- 


Shearman,  Francis 
Shene,  John 

Shepherd,  David 
Shercliffe,  Hector 


tury.    (Fig.  20). 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1772. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768 

and  1796. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1810. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1786. 


JAM?  SHIRLEY. 
MAKER. 
PATENT. 
DUBLIN. 


Shirley,  j James 

Shryve,  Thomas 

Shygan,  Nicholas 

Simpkin,  James 

Simpson,  George 

Sisson  —  

Slade,  Charles 

,,  William 

Smith,  Laurence 
Stone,  Edward 

, ,  John 
Sullivan,  Thomas 
Sutton,  William 
Tamplin,  Thomas 


Fig.  21 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1818 

and  1840.    (Fig.  21). 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 

in  1591. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1640. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1639. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1757 
and  1796. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1754. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1754,  father  of 

the  next-named. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  son  of  the  last-named, 

to  whose  business  he  succeeded  in  1754. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1810. 
Pewterer  of  Dublin,  died  in  1702. 
Pewterer;  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1736. 
Pewterer',  of  Belfast,  went  to  Newry  in  1768. 
Pewterer,  of  Waterford,  mentioned  in  1820. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1697. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1759,  and 

died  in  1769. 
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Tabe,  Matthew 
Towgood,  George 

Triggs,  John 
Trix,  Edward 
Tylsh,  Nicholas 

Vallat,  Richard 
Walsh,  Piers 
Watson,  David 

(see  Gerardin 
Webb,  George 

Wheelrite,  Francis  . 

White,  John 

,,  Richard 


Whyt,  John 

Wikes,  Matthew 
Wilkinson,  John 

, ,  Oliver 
Williams,  Roger 
Williamson,  Charles 
,,  James 
Wilson,  George 
,,  Joseph 


Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1729. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1764  and 

1787,  and  died  in  1797. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1763. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1748. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 

in  1581. 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1637. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1685. 
Pewterer,  of  Belfast,  mentioned  in  1760 
and  1779. 
&  Watson) 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1641. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1683  and 
1686. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1468. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1480,  and  is  mentioned  in  1477  and 
1487. 

Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  obtained  his  Freedom 
in  1619. 

Pewterer,  of  Cork,  died  in  1642. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1764,. 

and  died  in  1775. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1762. 
Pewterer,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1755. 
Pewterer,  of  Birr,  died  in  1715. 
Pewterer,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1694. 
Pewterer,  of  Lurgan,  mentioned  in  1773. 
Pewterer,  oi  Lurgan,  mentioned  in  1773. 


Woods,  Samuel 
Wyer,  Daniel 


Fig.  22 

Pewterer,    of    Waterford,    circa  1820-40 
(Fig.  22). 

Pewterer,  cf  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1754. 


IRISH  BRAZIERS. 


(Those  known  to  have  been  Pewterers  also  are  marked  with  an 

asterisk. ) 


Anderson,  John 
Banfield,  John 
Bentley,  Esias 

,,  George 
Blood,  Edmond 
Bolton,  Paul 
Brickell,  Robert 


Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1771 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1773. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1736. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 


IRISH  PEWTERERS 


03 


Bringhurst,  Robert 
Bull,  Nicholas 

*  Byrne,  Gerald 
Caldwell,  George 
Clarke,  William 
Collis,  George 

, ,  Thomas 
Crosby,  Thomas 
Dempster,  John 
Dovvlan,  James 
Doyle,  Matthias 
Eglin,  Matthias 
Evans,  Charles 
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Felan,  William 
Fitzgerald,  Gerald 
Foley,  Luke 

,,  Patrick 
Foord,  Martin 

,,  Nathaniel 

*  Freeman,  James 
Gardiner,  Robert 
Goble,  Edward 

,,  John 
Robert 

Good,  Thomas 

*  Goodison,  Richard 
Gourley,  Alexander 
Gourly,  James 

*  Griffith,  Richard 
Hammet,  Richard 
Hanbury,  John 

*  Harvey,  William 
Hill,  William 
Hilton,  Richard 
Hines,  Mark 

*  Hodges,  John 

,,  William 
Holesbury,  William 
Hunter,  George 
Ireland,  Henry 
Jackson,  Henry 
Johnston,  Abraham 
Jones,  Theophilus 
King,  Arthur 

, ,  John 
Law,  Andrew 

,,  Patrick 
Lemon,  John 
Mangan,  John 

*  Mason,  Samuel 
McDaniel,  Richard 
McGuire,  Thomas 
McLaren,  Donald 
McNair,  John 
Meyler,  William 
Newland,  James 
Nixon,  Robert 
Norris,  John 

,,  William 
North,  William 


Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Cork,  died  in  1772. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1773. 
Brazier,  of  Waterford,  mentioned  in  1790. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1767. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1778 
Brazier,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1761. 
Brazier,  cf  Belfast,  died  in  1730. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1788. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1736. 
Brazier,  of  Drogheda,  died  in  1773. 
Brazier,  of  Drogheda,  died  in  1776. 
Brazier,  cf  Dublin,  died  in  1778. 
Brazier,  oi  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1691 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1704 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1772. 
Brazier,  of  Armagh,  died  in  1781. 
Brazier,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1656  and 
1679. 

Brazier,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1639. 
Brazier,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1635  and 
1656. 

Brazier,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1793. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1788. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1736. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1773. 
Brazier,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1787. 
Brazier,  of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1776. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  oi  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1692. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  c.  1736. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1699. 
Brazier,  of  DubUn,  merticned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 
Brazier,  cf  Cork,  mentioned  in.  1767. 
Brazier,  oi  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796.. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1772. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1768. 
Brazier,  of  Dublm,  mentioned  in  1768. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Belfast,  mentioned  in  1808. 
Brazier,  of  Belfast,  mentioned  in  1819. 
Brazier,  of  Armagh,  died  in  1690. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Braz:er,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 
Brazier,  of  Belfast,  mentioned  in  1819. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1765. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1783. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  died  in  1734. 
Brazier,  of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796^ 
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Nowlan,  James  .  Brazier 

Palmer,  Richard  .  Brazier 

Pearson,  John  .  Brazier 

Piercy,  Thomas  .  Brazier 

Pont.y,  James  .  Brazier 

Poultney,  Thomas  .  Brazier 

Rafferty,  James  .  Brazier 

Redmond,  Robert  .  Brazier 

Renshaw,  John  .  Brazier 

Reynolds,  Henry  .  Brazier 

Roche,  James  .  Brazier 

Rogers,  Francis  .  Brazier 

Sc anion,  George  .  Brazier 

Sergison,  James  .  Brazier 

Seymour,  William  .  Brazier 

Sherlock,  Simon   •  «  Brazier 

Shiercliffe,  Thomas  .  Brazier 

Simson,  William  .  Brazier 

Sinclare,,  John  .  Brazier 

Towers,  Robert  .  Brazier 

Walsh,  Michael  .  Brazier 

Wilkinson,  John  .  Brazier 

,,         Oliver  .  Brazier 

Williams,  Ralph  .  Brazier 

Woods,  Samuel  .  Brazier 

Wyer,  Daniel  .  Brazier 


of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 

of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 

of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 

of  Dublin,  died  in  1749. 

cf  Dublin,  died  in  1764. 

of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1726. 

of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1757. 

of  Belfast,  mentioned  in  1819. 

of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 

of  Kilkenny,  mentioned  in  1764. 

of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1760. 

of  Cork,  mentioned  in  1759. 

of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 

of  Belfast,  mentioned  in  1819. 

of  Kinsale,  mentioned  in  1793. 

of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 

of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 

of  Dublin,  died  in  1756. 

of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 

of  Dublin,  died  1727. 

of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 

of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 

of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1768. 

of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1796. 

of  Waterford,  mentioned  in  1839. 

of  Dublin,  mentioned  in  1753. 


The  following  are  some  additional  marks  ;  their  identification  or 
place  of  origin  are  nearly  all  uncertain  : — 


LONDON)  jTP 

  i  c 


Fig.  23 


Page,  Thomas 


Fig.  24 

He  is  not  a  London  pewterer  though  he 
uses  the  word  London.  The  mark  with 
the  elephant  (Fig.  24)  has  been  found  on 
a  piece  with  the  date  1747  incised  (Figs. 
23,24).* 


*  (Since  these  notes  were  written,  Thomas  Page  has  been  proved  to  have  been  a  Bristol 
-Pewterer.) 


IRISH  PEWTERERS 


Banckes,  Robert 


Bancks,  Thomas 


Bancks,  W. 


Munster  Iron  Co., 
Cork 


Fig,  25 

This  mark  appears  on  a  plate  c.  1670  ; 
compare  the  device  in  Francis  Banckes' 
token.    (Fig.  25). 


Fig.  26 

A  very  indistinct  mark.    (Fig  26). 


Fig.  27 
(Fig.  27). 


Fig.  28 
(Fig.  28). 


(Appears  on  Measures) 
Pewter  Measures. 


Fig.  29 

.Unknown  mark,  found  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Chas.  Clarke,  of 
Waterford.    (Fig.  29). 
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Fig.  30 

I.  O.  John  Ormistcn  [?].    Of  Dublin.    (Fig.  30). 


S 


ENGLISH 

"^BLOCKTIN  > 


Fig.  31 


W.  D. 


(Fig.  31) 


DUBIJN 


Fig.  32 

W.  B.,  of  Dublin,  on  a  spoon,  c.  1715.    (Fig.  32). 


X 


S 


ENGLISH  ^ 


S£J  (cBLOCHTIN^ 


s.  s. 


Fig.  33 
(Fig.  33). 
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PREHISTORIC  REMAINS  IN  NORTH-WESTERN  AND 
CENTRAL  CO  CLARE 

Part  XV. 

Addenda.   West  Clare 

By  Thomas  Johnson  Westropp.  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  President 

(Submitted  28  Septembee  1915) 

In  a  survey  of  so  rich  and  difficult  a  district  as  county  Clare  it  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  many  omissions  would  be  disclosed  as  the 
years  passed  by.  Some  were  perfectly  normal  forts,  adding  little 
to  general  knowledge,  but  desirable  to  include  for  the  greater  com- 
pleteness of  the  survey  in  certain  districts.  Others  were  the 
structures  hidden  by  bushes  and  in  some  cases  by  debris,  concealing 
important  and  novel  features  in  forts  previously  described.  These 
are  more  important  even  than  new  structures.  Of  such  notes  the 
present  appendix  largely  consists.  As  we  hope  soon  to  publish  an 
index  under  each  barony  and  parish,  the  various  notes  can  fall  into 
place  and  an  approximation  to  a  survey  (methodical,  even  if  not 
exhaustive)  will  then  be  recoverable  from  the  long  series  of  papers 
since  1890.  It  is  only  on  such  a  survey,  carried  out  for  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  that  a  truly  illuminative  work  on  the  ancient  "  forts  "  of 
the  whole  country  can  be  based.  When  particular  surveys,  giving 
proper  plans,  sections  and  illustrations,  have  accumulated,  it  will  be 
possible  for  some  wide-seeing  antiquary  to  speculate  to  some 
purpose.  All  the  graveyard  of  dead  "  final  theories  "  has  been 
filled  by  persons  pretending  to  generalize  on  hasty  impressions,  too 
frequently  by  forming  a  theory  on  some  ill-considered  views  of 
another  antiquary.  For  one  who  has  worked  on  the  subject  for  over 
forty  years  it  is  hard  to  generalize  for  more  than  a  group  of  counties, 
still  more  must  it  be  to  the  motorist,  or  the  tourist,  who  makes  flying 
visits  to  a  few  outstanding  remains  and  then  (endowed  with  all 
knowledge)  confects  a  book.  Errors  of  judgment  must  attend 
even  the  most  careful  worker :  heterogeneous  examples,  classed  as 
of  one  type,  have  to  be  more  carefully  distinguished  and  reconsidered. 
For  example,  when  one  meets  for  the  first  time  such  a  work  as  that 
of  Ardnagowell,  or  the  "  Mote  of  Cooloughtra,"i  on  Slieveriach,  in 
Co.  Limerick,  or  the  caihair  of  Ballydonohan,  one  instinctively 
classifies  them  with  other  remains  superficially  similar.  More 


1  Prac.  R.I.4.  xxxiii  C  p.  464. 
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consideration,  however,  shows  that  the  first  is  not  merely  a  "  long 
earthwork,"  nor  is  the  second  to  be  classed  with  the  strong  conjoined 
forts,  or  the  third  merely  with  normal  ringwalls.  In  the  platform 
forts  difficulties  intensify  if  we  class  them  all  with  the  high  "  motes." 
We  are  at  the  beginning  and  not  at  the  end  of  our  work,  and  the 
first  essentials  are  to  keep  an  open  mind  and  never  to  hesitate  to 
overthrow  one's  own  theories  and  classifications.  Anyone  who  does 
otherwise  is  an  obstructive  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  hinders  rather 
than  helps  field  archaeology. 

INCHIQUIN  BARONY 

Cahergreenattn  (Ordnance  Survey  17). — Thanks  to  Dr  Mac- 
Namara  (who  remembered  the  tenant  of  a  few  rocky  fields  near  the 
railway  crossing,  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Rath, 
calling  his  farm  Cahergreenaun),  I  have  been  able  to  identify  this 
unmapped  site.  Cahergreenane  is  given  with  Cragmoher,  Caherna- 
moher  and  Dromfinglas  1  in  about  1655.  Dr  MacNamara,  many 
years  ago,  found  the  stone  fort  in  little  better  condition  than  at 
present.  It  is  in  Roxton  (on  the  edge  of  the  6-inch  map  No.  17) 
south  of  Analabba  Bridge  and  the  level  crossing,  and  east  of  the  road. 
The  foundations  remain  of  large  irregular  blocks,  3  to  4  feet  long  and 
2  to  3  feet  high.  The  garth  is  about  63  feet  east  and  west  by  50  feet 
north  and  south,  but  is  ill  defined.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
souterrain,  now  destroyed,  and  a  trace  of  a  hut  ring  of  blocks. 

Cappanakilla  Ridge  (Ordnance  Survey  Map  No.  25) 

On  a  long  hazel-capped  ridge,  with  a  splendid  outlook  from 
Slieve  Bernagh  and  the  central  plains  of  Co.  Clare  to  Inchiquin  Lake 
and  the  Glasgeivnagh  Hill,  stand  four  stone  forts,  one  evidently  of 
former  importance.  I  described  two  of  these  far  too  briefly  from  my 
notes  of  1894,  and  a  most  remarkable  feature  was  either  hidden  or 
escaped,  my  notice  on  that  visit.  It  was  possibly  laid  bare  by  rabbit 
hunters  in  later  years. 

Cahergurraun  {Journal,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  369). — This  once  fine 
cathair  was  greatly  overgrown  and  buried  in  its  filling  in  1894.2 
It  has  two  rings,  42  feet  to  45  feet  apart,  and  nearly  concentric. 
Tho  central  garth  is  grassy  crag,  111  feet  across,  with  trace  of  a  side 
enclosure  to  the  south-east.  The  wall  is  23  feet  to  25  feet  thick, 
faced  on  the  outside  by  large  blocks,  rarely  under  3  feet  long  and 

1  Book  of  Distribution  and  Survey,  Co  Clare  (Inagh  parish)  p.  526. 
2 1  presume  this  is  the  small  stonework  named  in  my  earlier  description.  My 
first  measurement  being  over  the  spread  heaps  exceeds  the  actual  dimensions. 
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18  inches  high  :  the  lower  blocks  are  set  on  edge  with  the  broad  faces 
out.  In  parts  it  is  nearly  5  feet  high,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  heap 
of  overturned  stones.  The  one  remarkable  feature  is  the  curious 
setting  of  slabs  in  the  body  of  the  wall ;  two,  5  feet  apart  and  over 
3  feet  long,  are  set  across  the  wall,  but  as  the  face  is  intact  outside 
and  inside  they  were  not  a  gate  passage.  They  he  in  the  east 
segment ;  and  not  far  northward  a  slab  5  feet  6  inches  long  is  set 
in  the  centre  of  the  wall  in  the  direction  of  its  curve.  Several  others 
are  similar,  and  one  is  set  athwart  the  wall  in  the  north-east  and 
north  segments,  usually  about  3  feet  6  inches  long  and  under  a  foot 
thick,  and  others  in  the  west  curve,  where  I  saw  three,  one  being 
athwart.  I  have  seen  nothing  like  them  elsewhere.  The  outer  ring 
was  well  built,  13  feet  6  inches  thick,  and  in  part  5  feet  high  ;  it  also 
is  of  large  well  laid  slabs,  with  a  filling  of  rough  chert-veined  stones 
of  some  size.    It  is  in  dense  thickets  of  hazel  and  hawthorn. 

Caheragaleagh. — A  curious  fort  of  rather  small  stonework, 
levelled  to  about  3  feet  high  and  defaced  by  late  walls.  It  is  some- 
what pear-shaped  in  plan,  and  is  115  feet  across,  east  and  west,  and 
about  135  feet  north  and  south  inside.  At  54  feet  from  the  west  side  is 
a  slightly  oval  house  ring  36  feet  north  and  south  and  21  feet  east  and 
west  inside;  its  walls,  like  that  of  the  fort,  6  feet  thick.  In  the  garth 
outside  it,  there  are  a  traverse  and  another  cross  wall,  forming  an 
angle  with  it,  and  some  old  house  enclosures  to  the  west  and  the 
south. 

Ring  Wall. — On  the  south-west  turn  of  the  ridge  to  the  south  is 
a  ring  wall  and  house  site,  probably  later  than  the  last.  It  also  had 
an  inner  house  ring  evidently  circular,  but  utterly  defaced  by 
modern  walls.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  disentangle  the  original 
structure  out  of  the  maze  of  later  walls  overlying  it.  Some 
alteration  in  the  text  of  my  first  description  seems  to  confuse  it 
and  Caheragaleagh,  though  giving  both. 

Another  rude  ring  fort,  overlaid  by  ruined  modern  houses  and 
gardens,  and  barely  traceable,  is  beside  the  old  road  over  the  neck 
of  the  ridge. 

Toberaraghta  Fort. — This  stands  on  an  outlying  green  hill  and 
was  a  cathair ;  it  is  nearly  entirely  levelled,  save  a  few  foundation 
blocks  and  the  raised  garth. 

Killeen  Fort  and  Long  Earthwork  (Ordnance  Survey  Map 

Nos.  17,  25)  ~ 

The  fine  "  low  mote,"  a  circular  raised  platform,  contains  the 
little  burial  ground  from  which  the  townland  is  named.    There  is 
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an  outer  ring,  faced  in  part  by  great  set  slabs,  6  feet  to  7  feet  thick 
and  3  feet  high,  capped  by  a  modern  wall ;  a  space  (hardly  a  fossei 
being  little  lower  than  the  field)  lies  8  to  10  feet  wide  below. 
The  platform  rises  6  feet  above  it,  and  had  a  stone  wall  round  it, 
traces  remaining  to  all  sides  save  the  north-west  in  set  foundation 
blocks.  This  and  the  mound  are  21  feet  thick.  The  garth  is  about 
190  feet  across :  at  129  feet  from  the  east  (where  the  entrance  seems 
to  have  been)  is  a  bending  wall  of  large  blocks.  The  killeen,  a  child's 
graveyard,  with  a  few  rough  little  pillars  3  feet  high  and  loose 
stones,  is  in  the  north-east  segment,  the  garth  being  roughly  divided 
into  four.  The  fort  is  236  feet  east  and  west  over  all.  Tom  Kiernan, 
an  old  resident,  says  there  were  fairies  in  it  which  "  they  hunted 
with  dogs,"  a  new  danger  for  the  men  of  the  Sidh. 

The  "  Mote,"  or  long  earthwork,  was  first  noted  by  Dr  George 
U.  MacNamara.  It  is  unmarked  on  the  maps,  but  forms  a  fence  to 
two  fields  from  the  old  Cragmoher  road  across  the  ridge  for  some 
530  feet,  breaking  off  abruptly  to  either  end.  An  old  woman,  Mary 
Stephens,  who  died  about  thirty  years  ago,  aged  about  75  years, 
called  it  Clynagowell  claidhe  na  ngall,  or  the  "  foreigners'  trench." 
James  Burke  of  Killeen  heard  that  two  brothers  living  at  Caher- 
namona  and  Killeen,  fought  and  one  of  them  dug  the  "  mote."  A 
similar  story  of  two  brothers  fighting  is  told  at  Templemore.  It  is 
notable  that  the  Clynagall,  east  of  Tulla,  was  also  a  straight  fosse 
and  mound  between  two  lakes  ;  so  the  parallel  straight  mounds 
near  Lemeneagh  are  called  "  Ardnagowel."  1  The  Killeen  "  mote  '' 
is  10  feet  thick,  8  to  11  feet  high,  and  6  feet  on  top  ;  to  the  west  is  a 
broad  hollow  over  20  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  next  the  mound, 
whence  the  material  was  obtained.  We  will  examine  the  similar 
earthwork  at  Glenquin,  which  (with  those  of  Ardnagowell,  claidhe  na 
yigall,  in  Kilnoe,  near  Tulla,  and  the  great  fosse  and  mound  at 
Bunratty)  include  all  the  examples  known  to  me  in  Co.  Clare,  the 
three  western  ones  all  found  by  Dr  MacNamara. 

The  whole  subject  of  long  defensive  mounds  in  Ireland  is  very 
important.  Rev.  Canon  Lett  has  described  the  "  Danes'  Cast  " 
(Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,  vol.  iii)  ;  Mr  de  Vismes  Kane,  the 
"  Great  WaU  of  Ulidia  "  (Proc.  B.  I.  A.,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  322) ;  and 
the  "  Dun  of  Dromsna."  I  briefly  allude  to  these,  the  Duncladh, 
and  the  Worm  Ditch  in  Ancient  Forts  of  Ireland,  section  149,  and 
to  that  near  Charleville  on  the  border  of  Co.  Limerick  (Journal, 
vol.  xl,  p.  127).  The  "  Gripe  of  the  Black  Pig  "  in  Kellmount 
Idrone  is  shown  on  Mercator's  map  of  that  Barony  in  Co.  Kilkenny. 


1  Journal,  vol.  xliii,  p.  258. 
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Glenquin  Long  Earthwork  (Ordnance  Survey  Map  No.  10) 

To  the  south  of  the  little  brook,  and  about  200  feet  south  from 
the  site  of  Templepatrick  and  the  so-called  "  Friary  "  of  Correen, 
is  another  of  these  inexplicable  "  defences."  Unlike  the  others, 
and  for  no  discoverable  reason,  it  is  winding  and  not  straight. 
Beginning  at  the  south-east  end,  the  mound  commences  abruptly 
and  has  no  fosse  for  15  yards.  Thence  a  fosse  4  feet  deep  and  9  feet 
wide  flanks  a  mound  19  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  9  feet  at  the  top, 
5  to  8  feet  higher  than  the  fosse.  It  is  of  earth  and  a  few  stones, 
running  into  the  line  of  the  natural  slope  to  the  stream.    At  27  yards 


Fig.  2 


from  the  south-east  end  are  large  boulders,  one  left  in  the  fosse, 
others  partly  projecting  from  the  bank.  At  30  yards  it  bends  more 
northward  ;  at  50  yards  it  bends  again,  and  at  68  yards  turns  north- 
ward again,  being  260  feet  long  in  all.  No  trace  appears  further 
northward  in  the  open  field.  What  defensive  object  it  could  fulfil 
is  indeed  obscure.  The  mound  had  a  fosse  on  the  platform  and  none 
on  the  slope  ;  the  slope  is  easily  ascended,  and  at  the  north-west  end 
the  work  is  in  a  flat  field,  level  with  the  stream.  It,  too,  had  a 
tradition  of  combat,  its  field  being  called  "  the  Battlefield."  Though 
Glenquin  was  the  scene  of  the  assassination  of  King  Donchad  by 
Murchadh  Mainchin  O  Brien  in  1310,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
battle  ;  everyone,  save  two  friends  of  the  murdered  prince,  fled  away 
in  all  directions.  It  is  notable  that  in  three  cases  the  long  earth- 
works are  connected  with  "  foreigners,"  and  in  two  of  these  and  at 
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CAHERMACREA 
Showing  shaped  and  fitted  blocks 
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Glenquin,  with  "  battles."  But,  unlike  the  great  Ulidian  lines,  it  is 
impossible  to  see  what  purpose  they  served.  It  seems  reserved  for 
late  defences  to  have  a  trench  inside  the  mound,  but  when  could 
the  Glenquin  work  have  been  required  in  recent  times,  or  indeed 
in  mediaeval  warfare  ? 

BURREN  BARONY 
Caherconnell  and  Poulanine  (Ordnance  Survey  Map  No.  9) 

Dr  MacNamara  first  noted  late  dressed  blocks  in  the  debris  at 
the  gateway  ;  so  that  evident^  this  finely  built,  well  preserved,  but 
featureless  fort,  had  a  gate,  rebuilt  in  the  15th  or  16th  century,  like 
Cahermacnaughten,  Caherahoagh  or  Cahercugeola.  There  are 
problematic  traces  of  a  dry  stone  battlement  rather  than  a  terrace 
on  top,  and  of  what  may  be  a  fragment  of  an  older  fort  to  the  south- 
west ;  the  batter  is  from  1  in  6  to  1  in  7 J.  In  the  field  to  the  south- 
east was  a  beehive  earth-house,  now  fallen  in,  where  a  crescent  wall 
appears  on  the  new  maps.  The  hut  was  entered  from  the  north, 
and  had  corbelled  walls  with  upright  stones  as  if  to  prop  the  lower 
course.  It  is  8  feet  4  inches  east  and  west  and  9  feet  2  inches  north 
and  south.  Near  it,  south  from  Caherconnell,  is  a  nearly  levelled 
ring  fort  of  rude  slabs,  with  an  annexe  of  very  large  slabs,  usually 
over  5  feet  long  to  the  east,  and  rarely  3  feet  high. 

Behind  the  Davorens'  house  is  a  little  dug  out  burial  mound,  once 
fenced  by  a  kerb  of  regular  square  blocks. 

Poulanine — I  re-examined  Caherlisnanroum  (see  Journal, 
vol.  xxix,  p.  370,  and  for  Caherconnell,  p.  375). — The  name  is 
curious,  for  "  Lisnanroum  "  townland  is  far  away  to  the  south-west 
beyond  Kilcorney  valley.  The  little  fort  is  on  a  bold  bastion  of  the 
cliff,  and  has  affinities  with  Caherlisaniska  on  the  same  ridge  but 
farther  eastward.  It  was  probably  late,  of  poor,  but  large,  masonry 
for  most  of  its  circuit  ;  the  wall  is  thin,  only  7  feet  thick,  and  rarely 

5  feet  high.  The  garth  is  57  feet  north  and  south,  and  51  feet  east 
and  west  inside.  There  are  two  circular  huts  with  walls  6  feet 
thick,  adjoining  the  wall  inside.    The  northern  is  9  feet,  the  other 

6  feet  internally,  and  both  are  nearly  levelled.  The  gate  faced  the 
east,  and  was  very  well  built  of  naturally  smooth,  square  blocks, 
each  about  32"  x  18"  x  12".  The  south  pier  is  of  3  blocks  and  over 
3  feet  high ;  it  and  the  foundation  of  the  north  pier  show  that  the  gate- 
way was  34  inches  wide.  There  were  long  lintel-like  slabs  in  1895, 
but  these  are  now  removed.  An  annexe,  its  wall  of  larger  slabs, 
barely  5  feet  thick,  lies  to  the  east,  clinging  with  unnecessary  care 
to  the  cliff  edge,  81  feet  east  and  west,  87  feet  north  and  south.  A 
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natural  parallel-sided  hollow  runs  down  the  centre.  From  the  thin 
walls  and  coarse  masonry  I  regard  it  as  possibly  later  mediaeval — 
12th  to  14th  century  perhaps — for  the  rebuilding  of  the  finer  forts 
in  this  style  is  always  over  the  better  masonry.  The  16th  and  17th 
century  dry  masonry  was  very  bad  indeed.    The  forts  up  the  hill 

C  AH  ERL1SNANR0UM 


Fig.  3 


are  levelled  to  their  foundations  ;  the  principal  one  on  the  summit 
commands  a  fine  outlook  ;  its  wall  is  of  very  coarse  thin  slabs,  and 
is  9  feet  to  10  feet  thick,  the  garth  is  111  feet  across,  with  a  small 
circular  hut  in  the  centre  6  feet  inside,  and  its  walls  as  thick.  Between 
it  and  Caherlisnanroum  are  a  bawn,  54  feet  inside,  the  wall  7  feet 
thick,  and  a  smaller  one  of  large  coarse  blocks,  hardly  50  feet  over 
all,  in  a  grassy  hollow. 

Cahermacrea. — The  fort  of  Cahermacrea  near  Euan,  already 
described,  has  interesting  specimens  of  block  shaping,  as  shewn  in 
the  photograph.  One,  with  a  bold  rectangular  cut  is  especially 
noteworthy. 
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INCEEASED   TILLAGE   AND    ANCIENT  MONUMENTS 

A  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  directed  by  the 
Council  to  be  sent  to  various  public  Departments  and  to  the 
County  Councils  on  the  above  subject.  Some  of  the  replies 
received  are  subjoined. 

"  Sir, 

"  The  Council  of  this  Society,  instituted  to  preserve,  examine, 
and  illustrate  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  Ireland,  desires  to  urge 
on  those  who  will  be  concerned  in  bringing  additional  land  under 
tillage  that  a  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  national  and  the 
scientific  value  of  these  monuments,  and  that  they  should  be 
guarded  against  thoughtless  and  needless  injury.  Many  of  them, 
as  evidences,  not  yet  fully  interpreted,  of  early  social  systems  here 
and  of  the  relations  of  this  island  to  other  countries,  have  the 
utmost  archaeological  importance.  Should  they  disappear  through 
indifference  and  wantonness,  now,  when  the  advance  of  knowledge 
is  beginning  to  make  their  study  more  fruitful,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  imputed  as  a  crime  in  this  generation  by  those  that  are  to  come. 

"  The  preservation  of  our  monuments  will,  in  the  Council's 
opinion,  be  found  not  incompatible  with  increased  tillage.  Those 
that  still  exist  are  survivals  from  a  time  when  a  greater  extent  of 
Ireland  was  tilled  than  is  at  present  contemplated.  In  a  large 
number  of  instances,  especially  those  of  prehistoric  structures — 
such  as  sepulchral  mounds,  dolmens,  stone  circles,  gallans  or  pillar 
stones,  and  of  cashels,  raths,  and  similar  structures,  commonly 
called  forts — the  monuments  stand  on  land  unsuited  for  the  plough. 
In  the  case  of  others  on  better  land,  the  destruction  of  the  monu- 
ment would  for  the  most  part  involve  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
labour  for  which  there  would  be  no  satisfactory  return,  and  it  can 
scarcely  ever  happen  that  an  alternative  might  not  be  chosen  to 
yield  better  results  and  yet  to  leave  an  eloquent  and  possibly,  in  all 
the  circumstances,  a  unique  witness  of  the  past,  to  tell  its  tale 
when  there  shall  be  ears  to  hear  it. 

"  In  Ireland,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  practicable 
to  secure  for  the  rich  remains  of  her  antiquity  such  care  from  the 
State  as  National  Monuments  obtain  in  nearly  all  civilized 
countries,  notably  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  in  each 
of  which  a  separate  Commission  has  been  charged  at  the  public 
-expense  with  the  task  of  examining  and  recording  them  metho- 
dically. Until  a  more  opportune  time,  the  preservation  of  the 
great  number  of  these  monuments  still  existing  without  official 
guardianship  in  every  part  of  Ireland  must  depend  on  the  enlighten- 
ment and  the  respect  for  national  antiquity  that  animates  in- 
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dividuals.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  cf 
Antiquaries  that  the  present  age,  with  many  intellectual  advan- 
tages beyond  previous  ages,  will  not  be  found  incapable  of  valuing, 
or  ruthless  in  destroying,  the  material  evidences  of  a  noble  and  a 
far-traced  past. 

I  am  directed,  therefore,  by  the  Council  to  request  that  [the 
body  addressed]  will  favourably  consider  this  representation,  and. 
issue  instructions  for  preserving  Ancient  Monuments  on  any  land 
to  be  tilled  under  their  authority  or  with  their  help. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Charles  McNeill, 

"  Hon.  Gen.  Sec." 

COPIES  OF  REPLIES 
"  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

"  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 
"  Upper  Merrion  Street, 

"  Dublin,  6th  February,  1917. 
"  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  in 
which  you  refer  to  the  possibility  of  injury  being  done  to  certain 
of  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  Ireland,  such  as  sepulchral  mounds,, 
raths,  &c,  as  a  result  of  an  increased  area  of  land  being  brought 
under  tillage  this  year,  and  request  that  instructions  be  issued  with 
a  view  to  preventing  such  injury  on  any  land  to  be  tilled  by  the 
authority  or  with  the  !help  of  the  Department,  I  have  to  state  that 
the  Department  will  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  that  every  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  preserve  monuments  of  the  kind  on  any  land 
for  the  cultivation  of  which  they  are  responsible. 

"  As  your  Society  are  aware,  the  Department,  as  custodians, 
of  the  Collections  in  the  National  Museum,  are  deeply  interested 
in  this  question  of  the  preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments,  and 
every  effort  made  to  secure  the  safety  of  such  prehistoric  structures 
may  be  assured  of  their  support.  They  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
movement  for  increased  tillage  in  the  present  year  will  have 
injurious  results  for  any  of  the  Ancient  Monuments,  which,  as  you. 
point  out,  generally  stand  on  land  unsuited  for  the  plough;  and 
they  believe  that  public  opinion,  instructed  as  to  the  great  value 
of  these  monuments,  and  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  abundance 
of  arable  land  containing  no  such  antiquarian  remains,  on  which 
the  necessary  tillage  could  be  done,  would  strongly  resent  the 
destruction  or  injury  of  any  of  them. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  T.  P.  Gill, 

"  Secretary."' 
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"  Office  of  Public  Works, 

"  Dublin,  31st  January,  1917. 

<<  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant,  relative 
to  the  protection  of  Ancient  Monuments  from  injury  by  tillage, 
and  to  state  that  they  understand  and  sympathise  with  the 
Society's  view,  but  the  matter  is  not  one  in  which  they  can  afford 
any  help,  as,  except  on  some  lands  in  their  own  hands  which  contain 
no  Ancient  Monuments,  it  is  not  proposed  that  any  tillage  should 
he  carried  out  under  the  Board's  authority  or  by  their  direct  assist- 
ance. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

* '  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  H.  Williams, 

"  Secretary." 

"  Congested  Districts  Board  for  Ireland, 
"  23  Eutland  Square, 

"  Dublin,  1st  February,  1917. 

"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for 
Ireland  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  26th  ult., 
and  to  enclose  for  your  information  an  extract  from  the  Eules 
issued  to  their  Inspectors  relating  to  the  preservation  of  Ancient 
Monuments  on  estates  purchased  by  them.  The  Board  think  that 
there  are  few  Ancient  Monuments  on  the  lands  in  their  hands,  but 
if  you  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  any  particular  Ancient 
Monument,  a  special  instruction  will  be  issued  to  the  Inspector  in 
charge  of  the  estate  on  which  it  is  situated. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  J.  E.  O'Brien." 

(Enclosure) 
Ancient  Monuments 

171.  Where  any  Ancient  Monument,  including  any  ancient  or 
mediaeval  structure,  erection  or  monument,  or  any  remains  thereof, 
which  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  by  reason  of  historic,  traditional, 
or  artistic  interest  attaching  thereto,  exists  on  a  holding  or  parcel 
of  land  on  the  estate,  the  Inspector  or  Surveyor  should  call  special 
attention  thereto  through  the  Senior  Inspector  with  a  view  to  its 
preservation  under  Section  14  of  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  if  the  same 
be  considered  desirable.  This  report  should  specify  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  monument,  and  how  it  is  at  present  situated  and 
safeguarded. 
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Amongst  the  replies  from  County  Councils  were  the  following :  — 

Galway  County  Council :  — ' '  The  County  Council  will  be  glad 
to  further  the  objects  referred  to  in  your  letter  in  every  way  open 
to  the  Council." 

Tyrone  County  Council :  — "No  Ancient  Monument  in  the 
county  is  in  danger  of  being  injured  or  disturbed  consequent  on  the 
tillage  of  additional  land." 

Westmeath  County  Council  directed  the  County  Surveyor  to  take 
steps  to  see  that  the  Ancient  Monuments  in  the  county  were  not 
disturbed  or  interfered  with. 

Wexford  County  Council :  — ' '  The  County  Council  will  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  preserve  our  Ancient  Monuments." 

Londonderry  County  Council: — "The  Council  realise  the  im- 
portance of  your  representations  in  the  matter,  and,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  needless- 
injury  to  any  Ancient  Monuments  which  exist  in  the  county." 

Fermanagh  County  Council  resolved: — "  That  we  request  the 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  to  give  directions  to  their  officers- 
to  take  every  possible  care,  when  putting  in  operation  the  com- 
pulsory tillage  scheme,  that  ancient  Stone  Mounments — such  as- 
dolmens,  formerly  regarded  as  '  druids'  altars,'  standing  stones f 
'  giants'  graves,'  and  other  relics  of  past  ages,  of  which  our  county 
has  so  many  remains — be  not  interfered  with." 


When  the  last  Ordnance  Survey  was  being  made,  Mr  Thomas- 
Plunkett,  of  Enniskillen,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  Hon.  Local 
Secretary  for  Co.  Fermanagh,  got  into  touch  with  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  that  county,  who,  at  his  request,  instructed 
those  who  were  engaged  on  the  field  work  to  communicate  with 
Mr  Plunkett  when  any  rude  stone  monuments  were  met  with. 
Mr  Plunkett  subsequently  examined  all  the  monuments  reported 
to  him,  and  had  them,  so  far  as  he  could,  properly  named.  He 
also  visited  Co.  Leitrim  for  the  same  purpose,  and  inspected 
dolmens,  "  giants'  graves,"  earns,  &c,  from  the  mountains  south 
of  Loch  Melvin,  eastward,  to  near  Ballinamore  and  the  borders  of 
Co.  Cavan.  In  Co.  Cavan  he  examined  a  wonderful  variety  of 
Ancient  Monuments  about  Magh  Slecht,  in  the  district  of  Bally- 
connell  and  Bawnboy,  many  of  which  were  not  previously  recorded. 
He  found  the  sappers  greatly  interested  in  these  remains,  with 
which,  being  Englishmen,  they  had  no  previous  acquaintance. 
They  were  pleased  to  get  books  dealing  with  them ;  and  complained 
that  they  had  not  been  officially  supplied  with  information  of  this- 
kind  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  work  properly. 


MISCELLANEA 

The  Most  Eev.  Dr  Bernard,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has  kindly 
sent  the  President  a  transcript  of  a  fee-farm  grant  from  the 
Provost,  &c,  of  Irishtown,  Kilkenny,  to  John  Mallinoge.  It  is 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  See  of  Ossory,  of  which  His 
Grace  was  Bishop  prior  to  his  translation  to  Dublin.  The  original 
is  in  Latin,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  precis  of  the  document  will 
meet  the  Archbishop's  views  in  communicating  it  to  the  Society. 
It  should  be  of  much  interest  to  our  members  in  Kilkenny,  where 
the  Society  had  its  origin  some  sixty-eight  years  ago.  Oar  warm 
thanks  are  due  to  His  Grace  for  the  interest  he  has  displayed  in 
our  proceedings. 

The  Provost,  burgesses  and  commonalty  of  Irishtown  by  this 
charter  of  fee-farm  have  confirmed  to  John  Mallinoge,  merchant, 
of  the  said  town  of  Irishtown,  a  parcel  of  land  situate  within  said 
town,  lying  in  length  between  another  parcel  which  J ohn  Mownane 
held,  on  the  north,  and  the  aqueduct — namely,  "  le  gutter,'* 
running  between  the  land  of  Bulles  Innes  and  the  said  parcel,  on 
the  south;  in  breadth,  it  lies  between  the  King's  street  leading 
from  Bulles  Innes  to  Troisgate  (Troysgate)  on  the  west  and 
the  land  of  Teascofyn  (Tiscoffin)  on  the  east,  to  hold  to  said 
John  Mollinow,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  fee-farm  for  ever, 
paying  yearly  20  pence,  lawful  money  of  Ireland,  for  all  action, 
service  and  demands. 

There  is  a  clause  of  warranty  and  a  clause  binding  grantee  to 
repair  and  sustain  the  premises  "stiff,  strong  and  stanche." 

The  grantors  appoint  Patrick  Morfie  and  Eichard  Cantwell, 
burgesses  of  Irishtown,  to  take  possession  and  to  grant  full  seisin 
to  John  Mallinog. 

The  common  seal  affixed.  1 

Dated  13  June,  6  Edward  VI  (1552).  Being  present  at  delivery 
of  seisin  and  possession,  John  Malinog,  "  chef  of  this  name,"  John 
Dally,  pastor,  John  Whytman,  Patrick  Morfye,  Olffer  Bothe, 
Tomas  Delane,  Symon  Lang. 

The  Ancient  0  Donovan  "  Dadagh." — In  the  Society's  Journal 
for  April,  1881  (Volume  xxv),  pp.  443-4,  appears  a  descriptive 
account,  with  two  rough  illustrations,  of  the  ancient  Irish  skean, 


This  seal  i*  figured  in  Journal  U.S.A. I.,  vol.  v,  p.  330. 
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there  called  "  dadagh,"  which  was  exhibited  by  its  owner,  the  late 
The  O  Donovan,  of  Liss  Ard,  at  the  Society's  Meeting,  held  at 
Cork,  9th  April,  1881. 

This  account  states  that  an  ancestor  of  The  0  Donovan,  of 
Liss  Ard,  slew  Clancarty  in  the  vicinity  of  Blarney  Castle  about 
1559,  with  this  dagger,  ever  since  when  it  has  been  preserved  by 
the  O  Donovan  family.  This  fatal  use  of  the  dagger  came 
about  from  the  fact  that  "  a  contention  having  arisen  after  the 
plundering  of  many  flocks  and  herds  between  Clancarty,  MacCarty- 
Reagh,  and  0  Donovan  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoil— Clancarty 
wishing  to  drive  the  entire  (lot)  into  the  bawn  at  Blarney, 
O  Donovan  opposed  the  project,  whereupon  a  struggle  ensued 
between  them.  Clancarty  attacked  0  Donovan,  who  threw  him 
to  the  ground,  wrenched  the  dagger  from  his  hand,  and  slew  him 
with  his  own  weapon." 

The  O  Donovan  exhibited  at  the  same  time  an  ancient  shield 
(still  at  Liss  Ard)  which  "it  is  not  improbable  accompanied 
0  Donovan  when  he  slew  the  Lord  Clancarty  at  his  own  castle 
gate." 

Whilst  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  dagger  was  used  by 
an  0  Donovan  in  killing  or  wounding  a  MacCarthy  at  the  time, 
for  the  reasons  stated,  it  struck  me  on  lately  reading  over  this 
account  that  the  victim  was  not  a  chieftain  or  a  "Lord"  Clancarty, 
but  possibly  one  of  his  kinsmen  or  followers.  There  was  no  Lord 
Clancarty  at  this  time,  the  first  to  hold  the  title  being  Donogh, 
Lord  Muskery,  born  A.D.  1594  (according  to  Cronnelly's  Irish 
Family  History,  page  169),  who  was  created  Earl  of  Clancarty 
in  1658.  His  father,  Cormac,  Lord  Muskery,  was  born  A.D.  1552, 
and  died  in  1616,  and  there  is  no  record  of  a  Lord  Clancarty  or  any 
MacCarty,  of  Blarney,  chieftain,  losing  his  life  as  the  result  of  a 
cattle -lifting  expedition — even  at  a  still  earlier  period. 

On  happening  to  look  by  mere  chance  recently  at  AnLeabhar- 
lann  (Volume  II,  No.  2,  March,  1907,  page  164),  I  found  my 
doubts  as  to  the  slaying  of  a  Lord  Clancarty  or  even  another 
Blarney  MacCarthy  by  means  of  this  dagger  were  fully  justified, 
for  Dr.  John  0 'Donovan  therein  formally  states  that  he  was  him- 
self of  the  fifth  generation  in  direct  descent  "  from  Donnell 
(0  Donovan),  who  killed  MacCarthy  Reagh  with  the  dadach- 
dagger,  still  preserved."  This  statement  plainly  shows  that  it 
was  a  MacCarthy  Reagh  who  was  slain  with  the  dagger,  and  this 
is  partly  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  MacCarthy  Reagh  terri- 
tory bordered  closely  on  the  0  Donovan  country,  the  MacCarthys 
Reagh  having  been  in  fact  overlords  of  the  O  Donovans. 

In  the  MS.  0  Donovan  History,  written  a  century  ago  by 
Collins  of  Myross  (as  quoted  by  Cronnelly),  it  is  however,  distinctly 
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stated  that  Donogh,  the  first  Earl  of  Clancarty,  was  the  parti- 
cipant in  the  creagh  or  cattle  raid  into  Tipperary,  after  which 
he  was  desperately  wounded  by  a  dadacht — a  dagger-like  ancient 
Irish  instrument  of  death — wielded  by  O  Donovan.  Even  sup- 
posing this  latter  statement  to  be  correct,  the  Earl  of  Clancarty 
was  certainly  not  mortally  wounded  by  the  dagger;  for,  as  Dr 
Smith  records  in  his  History  of  Cork,  this  Earl  Donogh  died 
in  London,  August  5th,  1665. 

Dr  J.  0  Donovan's  letter,  above  referred  to,  contains  also  an 
important  statement  as  bearing  on  the  0  Donovan  family  history — 
viz.,  "  that  this  Donnell  O  Donovan  who,  he  records,  slew  Mac- 
Carthy  Eeagh  with  the  dagger,  had  been  accused  in  1591  by  his 
'brother  of  being  a  bastard,  but  proved  his  legitimacy  before  Adam 
Loftus  (then)  Lord  Chancellor."  This  clears  the  said  Donnell's 
father  of  the  doubly  disgraceful  charge  of  having  been  the  betrayer 
of  the  daughter  of  his  benefactor  and  kinsman,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  restoration  to  the  0  Donovan  chieftaincy.  The  senior  branch 
of  the  0  Donovans  ended  with  General  0  Donovan  of  Bawnlahan, 
who  left  his  property  to  his  wife's  relatives.  The  last  of  these 
lately  died,  and  the  property  was  bought  by  a  Skibbereen  man. 
Colonel  (The)  0  Donovan,  of  Liss  Ard,  near  Skibbereen,  in  whose 
possession  the  dagger  and  shield  still  are,  is  now  the  admitted 
head  of  the  0  Donovans. 

It  may  be  added  that  Colonel  F.  F.  MacCartie,  of  Carrignavar, 
Co.  Cork,  who  died  last  year,  was  admittedly  the  chief  representa- 
tive of,  the  MacCarthys  in  Ireland.  His  grandfather  went  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  his  claim  to  the  old  Mac- 
Carthy  title,  with  every  chance  of  success,  but  his  wife  having  died 
unexpectedly  during  his  absence,  he  abandoned  the  idea.  Colonel 
MacCartie  left  two  daughters,  but  no  son. 

J.  Coleman. 


Irish  Tradesmen's  Tokens. — In  looking  over  some  coins  recently 
belonging  to  a  Dublin  collector,  amongst  them  I  found  the  following 
17th  century  tokens,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  Boyne's  work 
(Williamson's  Edn.,  1890),  and  which  I  believe  have  never  been 
published :  — 

No.  1.  Obv. — A  shield  (with  mantling).    Arg.  a  Chevron  be- 
tween three  (?)     Crest:  a  Dexter  arm,  embowed, 

the  hand  holding  a  dagger.     Legend :  william  brv- 

DENELL  OF 

Rev.  W  D  B   MERCHANT    68  @  NEWCASTLE. 

No.  2.  Obv. — A  shield.    Arg.    A  chevron  between  three  hel- 
mets.   Legend :  avgvstine  charle 
Rev.     o  ^  o    OF  KINSAILLE  1668. 
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Mr  Lionel  L.  Fletcher  writes  that  on  referring  to  the  Council 
Book  of  Kinsale  he  finds  that  the  name  of  the  issuer  of  this 
token  appears  as  Charley  or  Charly,  and  that  possibly  the  name 
on  the  token  may  have  been  written  Charley,  the  last  letter 
not  being  visible  on  the  specimen  in  question. 

E.  J.  French. 


Primitive  Bridge  or  Causeway  at  Knockainey,  Co.  Limerick. — 

This  interesting  structure  spans  the  Camoge  River  near  the  village. 
It  is  attributed  to  Aine,  the  daughter  of  an  early  Munster  king. 
From  her  the  parish  and  the  adjoining  hill  are  named;  the  bridge 
also  preserves  her  name,  being  known  as  Clochaunainey :  the  im- 
pressions of  her  footsteps  are  pointed  out  on  the  stones. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bridge  seems  to  show  the  way  in  which 


regular  bridge  building  developed  from  the  simpler  stepping  stones. 
The  latter  are  usually  large  blocks  placed  in  the  stream,  with 
intervals  to  allow  the  water  to  run  between. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  place  flagstones  from  one  block  to 
another,  so  as  to  provide  a  continuous  pathway.  Clochaunainey 
snows  a  further  step;  for  here  small  stones  are  used  to  support 
the  flags,  the  weight  of  which  is  relied  on  to  hold  them  in  position 
against  the  force  of  the  current. 

The  flagstones  used  are  from  12  to  14  inches  thick,  and  the 
largest  is  8  feet  3  inches  in  length  by  6  feet  3  inches  in  breadth. 
About  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards  lower  down,  the  river  spreads 
into  a  wide  channel,  and  there  is  a  shallow  ford  for  vehicles.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  ford  three  large  stones  are  set  upright  in  a  line, 
so  as  to  mark  the  position  of  the  safe  crossing  in  time  of  floods. 
Knockainey  is  about  four  miles  north-west  of  Knocklong  Station. 

Henry  S.  Crawford. 
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Newgate,  Dublin. — The  following  report  of  a  discussion  in  the 
Dublin  Corporation,  extracted  from  the  Irish  Times,  23  January 
1917,  may  be  worth  preserving  :  — 

The   Preservation  of  Newgate 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  Charles  McNeill,  Honorary  General 
Secretary,  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Ireland,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  that  body,  requesting  the  Municipal 
Council  to  take  steps  at  an  early  date  to  preserve  as  a  public  monu- 
ment what  still  remains  of  the  ancient  city  gate  and  prison  called 
Newgate. 

Alderman  McCarthy  said  he  understood  that  it  had  been 
decided  by  one  vote  at  the  Committee  to  remove  this  piece  of  the 
old  gate,  but  he  was  sure  they  had  not  touched  it  yet. 

Councillor  Vaughan  said  this  old  ruin  was  a  nuisance  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  no  horse  or  cart  or  other  vehicle 
could  pass  along  by  it.  The  ruin  was  covered  with  a  filthy  old 
hoarding,  and  was  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  Let  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, if  they  wished,  remove  it  anywhere  they  liked,  and  put 
it  in ,  a  glass  case  or  do  what  else  they  wished  with  it,  but  the 
Corporation  should  not  destroy  a  thoroughfare  for  the  sake  of 
any  antiquarian  interest. 

Alderman  Thomas  Kelly  said  there  were  two  reasons  why  this 
structure  should  be  preserved — one  sentimental  and  the  other 
practical.  Councillor  Cosgrave  and  himself  had  met  the  President 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  it  had  been  decided  that  a  railing 
should  be  placed  around  the  ruin  with  a  suitable  inscription  upon 
it.  The  present  condition  of  the  place  was,  however,  a  disgrace. 
He  hoped  it  would  appeal  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of  Dublin 
that  these  remains  of  the  old  city  should  be  preserved.  The  prac- 
tical reason  for  preserving  the  ruin  was  that  if  they  were  going  to 
make  a  thoroughfare  at  the  spot  they  were  going  to  ruin  Francis 
Street-. 

The  Town  Clerk  read  a  letter  from  Mr  C.  J.  McCarthy,  City 
Architect,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  :  — ■ 

"  As  showing  the  antiquity  of  these  remains  I  may  mention 
that  some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr  McNeill,  in  which 
he  says  :  '  The  evidence  adduced  established,  I  think,  that  this  gate 
was  "  new  "  only  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Anglo-Norman  occupa- 
tion of  Dublin,  and  that  it  had  been  built  before  the  reign  of  King 
John.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  civic 
monument  of  the  ancient  city.  Your  records  contain  a  great  many 
references  to  it.     It  was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  first 
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Mayors,  and  from  the  15th  century,  at  least,  until  1763,  it  was  the 
city  prison.  It  was  against  this  gate  that  Silken  Thomas  planted 
his  artillery  in  1534,  and  the  defence  of  Dick  Stanton,  had  he  not 
the  misfortune  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Government— (laughter) — 
would  have  been  as  famous  as  that  of  the  bridge  of  Rome  by 
Horatius.  Though  Gilbert  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Primate 
Oliver  Plunket  was  confined  here  (it  was  the  New  Gate  of  London 
that  was  his  prison;  in  Dublin  he  was  in  the  Castle)  there  were 
some  notable  inmates  of  New  Gate,  Dublin,  and  the  Sham  Squire 
was  among  them.'  "  (Laughter). 

On  the  motion  of  Councillor  T.  M.  O'Beirne,  seconded  by 
Councillor  Foley,  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Paving 
Committee,  with  instructions  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pre- 
serve this  landmark. 

A  Relie  of  Dean  Swift. — Few  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
life  of  Dean  Swift  seem  aware  that  the  library  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  contains  a  set  of  books  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  great  Dean  of  St  Patrick's. 

In  1720,  so  his  private  library  catalogue  informs  us,1  the  Dean 
possessed  the  Annates  Ecclesiasticae  of  Cardinal  Baronius  in 
twelve  volumes  folio,  for  which  he  had  paid  £6.  In  1741  these 
books  were  bought  for  £3  6s.  6d.  by  Dean  Lewis  Saurin,  Precentor 
of  Christ  Church,  who  was  forming  a  library  for  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  that  Cathedral. 

Volumes  V  to  VII  contain  pencilled  marginal  notes  in  the 
Dean's  handwriting.  They  are  in  Latin,  and  are  all  of  a  sarcastic 
or  critical  nature. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  Volume  I  there  is  the  following  criticism  of 
the  whole  work  :  — 

At  vos  venite  in  ignem 
Annales  Caesaris  Baronii  cacata  charta. 
Pessimus  inter  pessimos  scriptores, 
Falsissimus  inter  falsissimos, 
Nugacissimus  inter  nugacissimos, 
Insulsissimus  inter  insulsissimos 
Ita  post  lecturam  duodecim  voluminum,  ira  et  taedio 
percitus  censui. 

— Jonath.  Swift. 

A.D.  1729. 

An  interesting  reference  to  the  fact  that  Dean  Swift  was  then 
reading  this  work  is  found  in  a  letter  i  — which  he  wrote  from  Dublin 
to  Viscount  Bolingbroke  on  the  5th  April,  1729.    He  says — "  (1 


1  Journal  R.  S.  A.  I.,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  115. 
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am)  living  like  a  hermit,  by  which  I  am  got  backward  about  nine- 
teen hundred  years  in  the  era  of  the  world,  and  begin  to  wonder 
at  the  wickedness  of  men.  I  dine  upon  half  a  dish  of  meat,  mix 
water  witji  my  wine,  walk  ten  miles  a  day,  and  read  Baronius.'" 
Judging  by  the  irascible  nature  of  his  marginal  notes,  it  seems  that 
the  Dean  did  not  enjoy  this  last  item  of  his  health-giving  penance. 

John  L.  Eobinson. 


A  Find  of  Oak  Dug-Outs. — For  some  time  the  fishery  crews 
engaged  in  salmon  fishing  in  the  Foyle  were  troubled  with  the  nets 
getting  entangled  and  torn  by  some  obstruction  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  A  few  weeks  ago  an  investigation  was  made,  and  several 
objects  were  hauled  up  to  the  surface.     They  proved  to  be  dug- 


out canoes  of  oak,  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  Two  of  them, 
as  sketched  herewith,  are  comparatively  whole.  The  third  is  a 
fragment  of  a  similar  canoe. 

The  spot  where  they  were  found  is  nearly  opposite  the  Great 
Northern  Eailway  Station  at  St  Johnston,  a  little  to  the  south, 
and  rather  nearer  to  the  Tyrone  shore.  This  is  not  very  far  from 
the  site  of  the  old  fortress  of  Dunnalong,  erected  in  1600  by  Sir 
Henry  Docwra,  the  original  drawing  of  which  is  in  the  MS.  Chamber 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Dunnalong  means  the  fortress  of  the 
ships.  There  may  have  been  an  ancient  ferry  at  or  near  the  spot, 
giving  origin,  possibly  in  remote  days,  to  the  village  of  St  John- 
ston, on  the  Donegal  side  of  the  river. 

No.  1  is  18  feet  by  31  inches,  and  about  12  inches  deep.  It  is 
somewhat  thicker  at  the  sides  at  A  and  B,  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  beds  of  the  rowlocks.     The  bow  and 


1  The  Correspondence  of  Jonathan  Swift  (ed.  F.  Elrington  Ball),  vol.  iv,  Z.  77, 
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stern  are  gone  and  the  sides  broken  down,  though  still  from 
10  inches  to  12  inches  deep. 

No.  2  is  18  feet  6  inches  by  24  inches  wide.  The  sides  in  this 
canoe  are  not  so  well  preserved,  except  at  one  point,  where  a 
strengthening  shoulder  is  left  in  the  digging  out,  and  through  this 
is  a  clear-cut  rowlock  hole  about  f  inch  in  diameter. 

Two  curious  semi-circular  morticed  tracks  about  \  inch  deep 
are  cut  in  the  bottom  near  the  rowlocks,  and  two  oblique  V-shaped 
mortices  appear — one  at  the  bow  and  one  at  the  stern.  These 
latter  appear  to  have  been  used  to  bed  strengthening  timber  as 
supports  to  the  short-grained  and  easily  damaged  end-wood.  The 
former,  one  may  conjecture,  might  have  been  used  as  a  grip  for 
the  heels  of  the  rower  , 

J.  Craig  Wallace. 


NOTICE  OF  BOOK 


Howth  and  its  Owners  :  being  the  fifth  part  of  a  History  of  County 
Dublin,  and  an  Extra  Volume  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland.  By  Francis  Elrington  Ball,  Hon. 
Litt.  D.,  Dublin.  Dublin:  Printed  at  the  University  Press, 
for  the  E.  S.  A.  I.  1917. 

A  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  Vol.  IV 
of  Dr  Ball's  History  of  the  County  Dublin,  due  to  circumstances 
personal  to  the  author,  which  are  explained  in  the  preface,  and 
which  have  been  such  as  call  for  sympathy  with  him  in  the  losses 
he  has  sustained.  This  Society  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Dr  Ball,  who  'has  defrayed  the  entire  expense  of  the  publication. 
With  characteristic  generosity,  he  proposes  to  present  the  two 
remaining  volumes  of  the  series  to  the  Society  on  the  same  terms. 
In  the  words  of  the  Eeport  for  1916,  "  it  is  difficult  to  give  ex- 
pression to  its  sense  of  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  Society,  hot 
merely  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  gift,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Society's  interests  which  has  actuated 
the  author."  Dr  Ball  specially  recognises  the  assistance  given  him 
in  his  task  by  the  late  Earl  of  Howth  and  his  successor,  Commander 
J.  C.  Gaisford  St  Lawrence,  as  well  as  by  Lady  Margaret  Domvile, 
who  placed  her  knowledge  of  the  family  history  at  his  disposal. 

Howth  is  one  of  the  few  manors  in  Ireland  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  its  original  lords  from  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
Conquest;  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Dublin,  the  place  is  well 
known,  and  has  always  been  of  much  interest  and  importance. 
The  bold  promontory,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water,  and  attaining 
a  remarkable  height,  has  ever  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  our  eastern  coast,  and  it  is  celebrated  for  its  picturesque 
cliff  scenery.  In  reference  to  its  inland  beauties,  Dr  Ball  quotes  an 
American  writer,  who  said  that  it  was  worth  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
merely  to  spend  an  afternoon  among  the  rhododendrons  at  Howth  - 
Demesne;  he  thought  that  no  one  should  miss  a  sight  unsur- 
passed on  this  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

There  is  a  dolmen  in  Howth  which  leads  us  back  to  the  Stone 
Age.  A  fortified  headland  dates  from  Celtic  times,  and  the  remains 
of  earthworks  round  the  present  Bailey  Lighthouse  are  fully 
described;  the  Norsemen  have  left  their  traces  in  the  name  ol 
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the  peninsula,  which  Ptolemy's  Map  shows  as  an  island  called 
Edron  Heremos,  the  desert  Edron— recalling  the  old  Irish  name 
Benn  Etair, 

The  founder  of  the  house  of  Howth,  Almeric,  whose  name  was 
said  to  have  been  originally  Tristram,  for  which  St  Lawrence  was 
substituted  later  on,  was  a  knight  of  great  martial  renown. 
Almeric  had  a  direct  grant  of  Howth  from  the  Crown,  which  for 
seven  hundred  years  has  been  the  family  seat.  A  considerable 
amount  of  error  had  crept  into  the  generally  accepted  genealogy 
of  his  descendants,  but  Dr  Ball  furnishes  a  list  of  successive  lords, 
and  as  he  expended  a  good  deal  of  time  and  research  in  verifying 
it,  his  succession  of  the  lords  of  Howth  may  be  taken  as  fully 
established.  '  It  includes  27  generations,  commencing  with  Almeric 
in  1180,  and  ending  with  the  late  lord,  who  died  in  1909. 

In  successive  chapters  Dr  Ball  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
peninsula,  dividing  them  into  early  times,  the  middle  ages, 
Plantagenet  and  Tudor  days;  under  Elizabeth;  in  Jacobean  times, 
the  Commonwealth  and  Restoration,  and  the  days  of  Swift  and 
Grattan.  This  grouping  of  the  subject  has  many  advantages,  and 
his  readers  are  able  to  pursue  the  story  of  the  various  lords  in 
connection  with  the  prominent  contemporary  events  occurring  in 
each  period,  and  with  the  state  of  society  in  each  era,  From  the 
mythical  period  and  the  Milesian  settlement,  through  the  days  of 
King  Criomthann,  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  the  Sons  of  Nessan,  who 
settled  on  Ireland's  Eye,  and  of  St  Fintan,  whose  ruined  church 
still  stands,  down  to  the  invasions  of  the  Norsemen,  the  author 
gives  a  sketch  of  Howth  and  its  fortunes  that  is  clear  and  most 
interesting. 

The  Book  of  Howth  is  constantly  referred  to.  This  volume, 
which  is  a  compilation  of  annals,  tales,  and  legends,  is  preserved 
in  Lambeth  Library,  and  was  printed  in  the  Carew  Series  of  State 
Papers.  It  is  believed  by  Dr  Round  to  have  been  compiled  under 
the  directions  of  Christopher,  the  blind  lord,  who  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  it.  The  book  contains  descriptions  of  the  battles 
fought  in  Ulster  by  John  de  Courcy,  who  by  tradition  was  brother- 
in-law  of  Almeric  de  St  Lawrence,  whose  battles  are  also  described. 
During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  owners  of 
Howth  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  Records,  as  well  military 
as  civil.  The  great  altar  tomb  which  was  erected  in  the  old  church 
of  Howth  marks  the  burial  place  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  race.  This  was  Christopher  St.  Lawrence,  10th  lord  of 
Howth,  whose  effigy,  with  that  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Plunkett 
of  Ratoath,  appears  on  the  tomb.  The  inscription  on  it  has 'been 
deciphered  by  Dr  R.  A.  S.  Macalister.  Dr  Ball  deals  with  the 
famous  story  of  the  visit  ofGrainne  m  Maille,  the  western  sea  queen 
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to  Howth  Castle  on  her  journey  homeward  from  the  English  coast, 
and  of  her  abducting  the  heir,  whom  she  is  said  to  have  conveyed 
to  her  residence  in  Co  Mayo ;  he  considers  that  on  all  the  evidence 
the  tradition  is  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Howth  was  considered  one  of  the  best  towns  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  and  its  port  was  an  important  one.  Here, 
several  of  the  Queen's  chief  governors  embarked  and  disembarked. 
About  this  period  a  mansion  house  was  added  to  the  ancient  keep 
by  the  blind  lord. 

This  chapter  on  the  connexion  of  Dean  Swift  and  Dr  James 
Grattan  with  the  family  at  Howth  Castle  is  a  fascinating  one. 
At  this  time  the  residence  and  demesne  underwent  great 
improvement,  and  the  bird's-eye  view  reproduced  as  the 
frontispiece  gives  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  place, 
cir.  1735-40.  The  contents  of  the  interior  of  the  house, 
cir.  1750,  are  noted  in  two  contemporary  inventories  (app. 
K  and  L).  On  the  wall  of  the  great  diningroom  hung  the 
well-known  full-length  portrait  of  the  Dean,  painted  in  1735  by 
Francis  Bindon,  which  the  author  states  to  be  unique  among  repre- 
sentations of  Swift,  in  that  its  history  is  determined  with  absolute 
certainty.  William,  23rd  lord  (1727-1748),  was  the  nobleman  with 
whom  and  with  whose  charming  wife,  Lucy  Gorges,  the  Dean  was 
on  terms  of  great  intimacy.  Dr  Grattan,  the  family  physician, 
and  his  cousin,  Rev  John  Jackson,  prebendary  of  Howth,  were 
also  intimate  friends.  A  chapter  on  Howth  as  a  packet  station 
brings  the  work  to  a  conclusion. 

Needless  to  say,  Dr  Ball's  latest  book  is  characterised  by  all 
his  accuracy  and  thoroughness;  and  when  the  long  list  of  autho- 
rities mentioned  in  the  notes  is  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  vast  amount  of  labour  was  bestowed  on  the  work. 

The  illustrations  to  this  volume  on  Howth  are  most  satisfactory. 
The  frontispiece,  the  deed  concerning  Howth  Church  in  1235,  the 
castle,  cir.  1780,  and  Petrie's  drawing  of  it  in  1820  are  of  especial 
interest. 

A  commencement  having  now  been  made  on  the  history  of 
the  northern  portion  of  County  Dublin,  our  members  and  the  read- 
ing public  may  look  forward  to  a  completion  of  the  County  History. 

H.  F.  B. 
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The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
Society's  Rooms,  6  St  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  at  5  o'clock, 
p.m.,  on  Tuesday,  30th  January  1917. 

T.  J.  Westropp,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Also  present  : — 

Vice-Presidents  : — E.  C.  R.  Armstrong,  f.s.a.,  John  Cooke,  m.a., 

M.R.I.A. 

Fellows  ; — H.  F.  Berry,  i.s.o.,  litt.d.,  S.  A.  0.  FitzPatrick,  Sir 
William  Fry,  d.l.,  T.  G.  H.  Green,  meia.,  P.  J.  Lynch,  m.r.i.a., 
Professor  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  f.s.a.,  Charles  McNeill,  Hon.  Gen. 
Secretary,  Sir  John  R.  O'Connell,  ll.d.,  P.  J.  O'Reilly,  Andrew 
Robinson,  m.v.o.,  Rev.  J.  L.  Robinson,  m.a.,  William  Cotter  Stubbs, 
m.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  Henry  C.  S.  Torney,  John  F.  Weldrick,  Dr  Robert 
Lloyd  Woollcombe,  ll.d. 

Members  : — A.  W.  Beatty,  J.  J.  Buckley,  H.  S.  Crawford,  m.r.i.a., 
W.  J.  Dargan,  m.d.,  Rev.  James  Doyle,  John  F.  Green,  R.  J.  Kelly, 
K.c,  H.  G.  Leask,  Mrs  Long,  C.  J.  MacGarry,  Mrs  M.  J.  McEnery, 
Colonel  J.  K.  MiUner,  Rev.  T.  W.  O'Ryan,  R.  B.  Sayers,  E.  W. 
Smyth,  Rev.  F.  J.  Wall,  Miss  E.  Warren. 

Associate  Members  ; — A.  W.  Montgomery,  H.  C.  Mooney,  m.d., 
Miss  Muriel  E.  Nichols,  Miss  E.  M.  Nichols. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Candidates  recommended  by  the  Council  were 
elected : — 

Fellows 

Cary-Caddell,  Mrs  Agnes  M.  Stanley,  Harbourstown,  Balbriggan  : 

proposed  by  Hon.  Gen.  Secretary. 
Kelly,  Edmund  Walsh,  Bella  Vista,  Tramore,  Co.  Waterford  (Member, 

1888)  :  proposed  by  Hon.  Gen.  Secretary. 
MacNamara,  George  XL,  Bankyle  House,  Corofin  (Member,  1894)  : 

proposed  by  the  President. 
MacSwiney  of  Mashanaglass,  The  Marquis,  24  Fitzwilliam  Square, 

Dublin,  proposed  by  R.  J.  Kelly,  k.c,  Member. 
Wilson,  Leonard,  926  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
U.S.A.  :  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Gen.  Sec. 
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Members 

Adam,  james,  Orwell  Bank,  Orwell  Road,  Rathgar :  proposed  by 
Hon.  Treasurer. 

Dwyer,  Rev.  Joseph,  b.a.,  c.c,  University  Church,  87  St  Stephen's 

-  Green,  Dublin :  proposed  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Gurran,  m.a.,  Fellow. 
Flood,  Rev.  Christopher,  c.c,  St.  James'  Presbytery,  Dublin 

proposed  by  Rev.  T.  W.  0 'Ryan,  Member. 
Graham,  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  b.a.,  c.c,  85  Iona  Road,  Drumcondra  v 

proposed  by  Simon  W.  Maddock,  Associate  Member. 
McNeill,  James,  Woodtown  Park,  Rathfarnham  :  proposed  by  Hon. 

Gen.  Secretary. 

Moore,  George  M.,  Mardyke  Villa,  Mardyke,  Cork :  proposed  by  Hon. 
Gen.  Secretary. 

Pillor,  Rev.:  James-  Frazer,  b.a.,  Almoritia  Rectory,  MulUngar; 

proposed  by  A.  R.  W.  Montgomery,  Associate  Member. 
Potts,  Rev.  John,  Grange  Silvae,  Goresbridge  :  proposed  by  Hon. 

Gen.  Secretary. 

Potterton,  Thomas  Elliott,  Rathcormick  House,  Kildalkey,  Co. 
Meath  :  proposed  by  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  Member. 

Report  of  the  Council  for  1916 

The  Council's  report  for  1916  having  been  circulated  previously 
was  taken  as  read  and  adopted  as  follows  : — 

During  the  past  year  meetings  were  held  according  to  the 
programme  adopted  at  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  fixed  for  2nd  May,  which, 
lowing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  Dublin  at  that  date,  was  not  held. 

The  Summer  Meeting  at  Limerick  was  well  attended  ;  and  during 
the  four  days  of  the  meeting  a  considerable  number  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  in  which  that  district  is  exceptionally  rich 
were  examined  by  the  members.  The  Society,  as  usual,  received 
everywhere  the  most  gratifying  attention  and  assistance.  At  its 
opening  session  it  was  welcomed  in  the  name  of  the  North  Munster 
Archaeological  Society,  by  Mr  J.  Grene  Barry,  d.l.,  President  of 
that  Society,  and  on  the-  occasion  of  its  visit  to  Quin  it  was  received 
with  generous  hospitality  by  Lord  Inchiquin  at  Dromoland  Castle. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  City  of  Limerick 
obligingly  placed  a  hall  at  the  Technical  Institute  at  the  Society's 
disposal  for  evening  meetings,  on  three  evenings,  and  the  Principal 
and  his  staff  gave  valuable  assistance  at  the  meetings.  To  these  and 
the. many  other  persons  whose  kindness  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  Summer  Meeting  the  Council  has  given  thanks  in  the  name 
of  the  Society. 
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In  connexion  with  the  September  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  visit  was 
paid  to  Duleek,  not  previously  visited  by  the  Society,  and  also  to 
Monasterboice  and  Mellifont. 

The  Summer  Meeting  of  1917  is  to  be  held  in  Connacht.  The 
Council  suggests  that  the  city  of  Galway  be  made  the  centre  for 
this  meeting. 

The  following  is  the  full  programme  for  1917  proposed  for 
adoption  : — 


PLACE 

DATE 

REMARKS 

Dublin  .  . 

Tuesday,  Jan.  30  . 

Annual  Meeting  and  Evening  Meeting 
for  Papers 

>»     •  • 

Feb.  27  . 

Evening  Meeting  for  Papers 

Mar.  27  . 

a  >» 

>>  • 

„       Apr.  24  . 

Quarterly  Meeting 

Galway 

July  2-7 

Summer  Meeting  and  Annual  Provincial 
Visit 

Dublin  .  . 

Tuesday,  Sept.  25  . 

Quarterly  Meeting 

>»     •  • 

Dec.  11  . 

Evening  Meeting  for  Business  under 
Rule  12,  and  for  Papers 

There  were  12  Meetings  of  the  Council  during  1916  and  the 


attendances  were  as  follows 

T.  J.  Westropp,  President... 

12 

Sir  J.  R.  O'Connell 

4 

E.  C.  R.  Armstrong,  Vice- 

P.  J.  OReilly  ... 

...  11 

President 

7 

H.  F.  Berry 

...  6 

F.  Elrington  Ball,  Vice- 

William  C.  Sttjbbs 

...  9 

President 

1 

James  Coleman  ... 

...  2 

W.  F.  Butler,  Vice-Pres.  ... 

1 

T.  P.  Le  Fanu  ... 

...  7 

John  Cooke,  Vice-President 

2 

P.  J.  Lynch 

...  9 

Lord  Walter  FitzGerald, 

G.  W.  Place  ... 

...  4 

Vice-President 

9 

Rev.  J.  L.  Robinson 

...  9 

Sir  J.  A.  Glynn,  Vice-Pres. 

1 

Herbert  Wood  ... 

...  6 

R.  A  S.  Macalister,  Vice- 

G.  D.  BlJRTCHAELL 

...  7 

President 

8 

T.  G.  H.  Green... 

...  7 

M.  J.  McEnery,  Vice-Pres. 

5 

H.  S.  Crawford... 

...  7 

Charles  McNeill,  Hon.  Gen. 

R.  J.  Kelly 

...  3 

Sec  

12 

H.  G.  Leask 

...  6 

H.   Bantry  White,  Hon. 

Rev.  P.  Power  ... 

...  2 

Treas. 

7 
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Under  the  Statutes  the  Senior  Vice-President  in  each  province, 
and  the  four  senior  members  of  Council  retire  by  rotation  and  are 
not  eligible  for  re-election  to  the  game  office. 

The  President,  Honorary  General  Secretary  and  Honorary 
Treasurer  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  those  now  in  office  being 
eligible  for  re-election  on  nomination  by  the  Council,  the  Council 
has  nominated  Mr  Thomas  Johnson  Westropp  for  election  as 
President,  Mr  Charles  McNeill  as  Hon.  General  Secretary  and 
Mr  H.  Bantry  White  as  Hon.  Treasurer. 

The  several  vacancies  having  been  declared  as  required  by  the 
statutes,  the  following  nominations  have  been  duly  received  : — 

As  Vice-Presidents  : — 

For  Ulster,  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  c.b. 

ForMunster,  G.  U.  MacNamara,  ll.d. 

For  Leinster,  William  C.  Stubbs,  m.a. 

For  Connacht,  H.  F.  Berry,  litt.d. 
As  Members  of  Council  : — 

F.  Elrington  Ball,  litt.d. 
J.  J.  Buckley. 
S.  A.  0.  FitzPatrick. 
Sir  Wm.  Fry,  d.l. 
Lucas  White  King,  c.s.i. 
Andrew  Robinson,  m.v.o. 

As  these  nominations  do  not  exceed  the  vacancies,  no  ballot  has 
been  necessary  and  the  persons  named  are  to  be  declared  elected. 

During  the  year  6  Members  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Fellow; 
1  Fellow,  29  Members  and  5  Associate  Members  were  elected  ; 
4  Fellows,  29  Members  and  2  Associate  Members  resigned. 
13  names  were  removed  from  the  roll  for  non-payment  of  sub- 
scriptions ;  and  notification  of  death  was  received  in  22  cases. 
Amongst  the  losses  by  death  the  Society  has  especially  to  regret 
that  of  a  former  President,  Mr  Robert  Cochrane,  to  whose  high 
abilities,  wide  knowledge  and  unceasing  interest  the  Society  mainly 
owes  its  present  standing. 

Obituary  Notices 

Dr  Robert  Cochrane. — In  recent  years  no  heavier  loss  has 
been  inflicted  on  the  Society  by  death  than  that  of  its  past 
President,  Dr  Robert  Cochrane.  He  passed  away  in  his  71st  year 
on  the  17th  March  1916. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  County  Down  family,  the  son  of  Hugh 
Cochrane.   Educated  at  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  he  there  laid 
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the  foundation,  of  an  extremely  useful  and  honourable  career.  On 
leaving  college  he  served  for  a  time  with  the  County  Surveyor  of 
Down,  and  subsequently  practised  at  his  profession.  In  1874  he 
entered  the  Architectural  Branch  of  the  Beard  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland,  and  at  his  retirement  in  1909  he  held  the  position  of  Principal 
Surveyor.  He  had  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Ancient  and  National 
Monuments  in  succession  to  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  and  continued  in 
that  post  until  his  death.  He  was  for  several  years  Examiner  in 
Architecture  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  these  several 
public  employments,  his  practical  aptitude  for  business  and  the 
strength  and  soundness  of  his  judgment  were  not  less  fully  displayed 
than  the  range  of  his  professional  attainments. 

It  was,  however,  in  his  connexion  with  our  Society  that  his 
characteristic  gifts  were  most  effectively  employed,  in  pub  he  services 
which  will  be  his  most  conspicuous  and  abiding  memorial.  He  was 
elected  a  Member  in  1864,  and  promoted  to  Fellowship  in  1882  ; 
he  was  Honorary  Treasurer  1888-1898,  Honorary  General  Secretary 
1888-1909,  and  President  1909-1912.  His  connection  with  the 
Society  thus  extended  over  more  than  fifty  years. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  period  the  Society  was  poor  in 
membership  and  funds,  its  literary  output  was  on  a  limited  scale, 
and  it  stiuggled  hard  for  existence.  During  the  second  half,  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  Dr  Cochrane,  who  devoted  all  his  time 
and  energy,  out  of  office  hours,  to  its  advancement,  it  was  brought 
to  a  remarkable  state  of  prosperity  and  development. 

His  appointments  as  Hon.  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary  in 
1888  mark  an  era  in  its  fortunes.  From  that  date  it  went  forward 
by  giant  leaps  and  bounds,  the  number  of  Members  was  greatly 
increased,  the  Journal  became  a  bulky  volume  containing  valuable 
papers  on  every  subject  of  Irish  archaeological  study,  and  several 
extra  volumes  of  great  interest  were  published.  Means  were  found 
to  meet  the  heavy  cost  of  housing  accommodation  in  accordance 
with  the  position  of  the  Society,  and  other  expenses  of  a  similar 
nature  were  defrayed.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  and  the  large 
outlay  on  publications,  a  considerable  amount  was  saved  and 
invested  for  the  Society  in  Government  Securities. 

Excursions  to  various  parts  of  Ireland  were  organized,  and  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  these  districts  were  examined  in  a  practical 
manner  and  thoroughly  illustrated.  In  this  way  many  persons  were 
drawn  to  archaeological  study,  local  interest  was  stimulated,  and  the 
Society  became  the  parent  of  several  local  societies.  In  a  short 
time  kindred  British  societies  gladly  accepted  invitations  to  attend 
some  of  our  excursions  ;  similarly  Members  of  this  Society  attended 
excursions  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.    This  astonishing 
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progress  wag  mainly  due  to  the  ability,  activity  and  personality  of 
Dr  Cochrane.  He  discovered  a  large  number  of  accomplished 
scholars,  specially  adapted  for  his  purpose.  He  imparted  to  them 
some  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  they  gave  him  unstinted  aid  whenever 
called  Upon,  and  most  of  them  became  active  canvassers  in  the 
interest  of  the  Society.  Without  being  unduly  obtrusive  Dr  Cochrane 
managed  to  direct  the  Society  according  to  his  own  plans,  his  great 
ability  and  sound  judgment  were  recognised  and  acknowledged, 
and  finally  he  was  looked  upon  with  such  a  species  of  veneration  that 
his  views  were  uniformly  adopted  without  opposition  or  alteration. 

His  professional  duties  in  the  Office  of  Public  Works  and 
the  heavy  task  imposed  by  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  this  Society 
left  him  little  opportunity  for  literary  work.  This  is  much  to  be 
regretted  ;  his  contributions  to  the  Journal  of  this  Society  and  his 
reports  as  Inspector  of  Ancient  and  National  Monuments  are  of  the 
very  first  order.  Like  many  gifted  Irishmen,  possessing  great  and 
almost  unique  knowledge,  but  obliged  to  spend  most  of  their  time 
at  exacting  professional  and  official  duties,  he  has  left  very  few 
published  works  behind  him  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  and 
ability. 

Amongst  his  principal  contributions  to  this  Society  may  be 
mentioned  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Howth,"  and  the 
"  Antiquities  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland."  In  the  Journal 
of  1902  he  gave  a  careful  account  of  the  celebrated  gold  ornaments 
found  at  Broighter,  Co.  Londonderry,  which  afterwards  was  issued 
as  a  brochure.  Dr  Cochrane  was  one  of  the  first  in  Ireland  to  estimate 
the  archaeological  significance  of  this  discovery,  and  he  was  active  in 
the  movement  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  these 
ornaments  to  Ireland,  and  their  deposit  in  the  National  Museum. 
His  unwearied  labours  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society  may  be  said  to 
have  culminated  in  its  establishment  as  a  corporate  body  by  the 
Royal  Charter  which  was  granted  in  1912 ,  and  by  which  he  was  named 
to  be  the  first  President  of  the  Society  under  its  new  constitution. 

Under  the  Board  of  Public  Works  he  was  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  several  important  public  buildings.  His  varied  and 
extensive  knowledge  received  marked  public  recognition.  He  was 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  1904-6  ; 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  (honoris  causa)  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland  ;  and  he  was  a  Companion  of  the  Imperial  Service 
Order,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  of  several  British 
and  foreign  learned  societies.  His  generosity,  good  nature,  and 
attractive  personality  secured  him  many  friends  by  whom  he  will 
long  be  affectionately  remembered. 
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George  Coffey,  m.r.i.a. — Our  Society  and,  Irish  archaeology 
have  sustained,  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  our  Honorary  Fellow,  Mr 
George  Coffey,  which  took  place  on  28th  August,  1916,  at  5  Harcourt 
Terrace,  Dublin.  Mr  Coffey,  the  last  surviving  son  of  the  late  James 
Charles  Coffey,  County  Court  Judge  of  Londonderry,  was  born  in 
Dublin  in  1857.  He  was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  graduated  in  Arts  and  Engineering.  In  1883  he  was  called  to  the 
Irish  Bar,  and  practised  for  a  short  time.  His  love  of  archaeology  de- 
veloped early,  and  in  1886  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  ;  in  1891  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  our  Society,  was 
promoted  Fellow  in  1894,  and  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
labours  in  the  cause  of  Irish  archaeology,  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  in  1909.  He  served  as  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society 
in  1897,  1899-1900  and  1903-4.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  Curator 
of  Irish  Antiquities  in  the  National  Museum,  becoming  subsequently 
the  first  Keeper  of  that  Department.  His  masterly  arrangement  on 
historical  and  scientific  principles  of  the  great  collection  in  his  charge 
drew  forth  unstinted  praise  from  visitors  to  the  Museum. 

His  contributions  to  our  Journal  were  numerous  and  valu- 
able. His  paper  on  the  "  Origin  of  Prehistoric  Ornament  in  Ireland," 
one  of  the  most  important  archaeological  studies  published  by 
the  Society,  appeared  in  Volumes  xxiv,  xxv,  xxvi  and  xxvii. 
Other    papers    were    those    on    "Knockmany,"    vol.    xxviii  ; 

Brooches  and  Chains  of  the  Viking  Period  recently  found  in 
Ireland,"  vol.  xxxii ;  "  Celts  and  Food  Vessel  from  Co.  Monaghan," 
vol.  xxxiv  :  "  Bronze  Implements  from  Kilfeakle,"  "  Moulds  for 
Primitive  Spearheads  from  Co.  Tyrone,"  vol.  xxxvii ;  and  "  Manu- 
facture of  Flint  Implements,"  vol.  xxxviii.  He  also  contributed 
many  and  important  papers  on  prehistoric  archaeology  to  the 
Proceedings  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
and  to  the  Journals  of  other  scientific  societies.  As  separate  pub- 
lications his  "  Guide  to  the  Celtic  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Period  in  the  Collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  "  appeared  in 
1909  and  soon  reached  a  second  edition  ;  "  New  Grange  :  the  Influence 
of  Crete  and  the  iEgean  in  the  West  of  Europe,"  was  published  in 
1912,  and  his  last  work,  "  The  Bronze  Age  in  Ireland,"  in  1913. 

Owing  to  the  many  difficulties  arising  from  land  tenures  and  the 
lack  of  financial  endowment,  opportunities  for  carrying  out  excava- 
tions in  Ireland  are  limited.  But  Mr  Coffey  took  advantage  of 
such  as  presented  themselves  to  him.  He  excavated  with  interesting 
results  a  tumulus  near  Loughrea,  Co.  Galway,  and  in  company  with 
our  Honorary  Secretary  for  Co.  Fermanagh,  Mr  Thomas  Plunkett, 
m.r.i.a.,  he  opened  the  earn  on  Topped  Mountain  near  Enniskillen. 
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He  also  assisted  at  the  excavation  of  the  Kesh  Caves  and  of  Craigy- 
warren  Crannog. 

At  archaeological  congresses  and  meetings,  which  he  frequently- 
attended,  Mr  Coffey's  striking  presence,  flexible  intelligence,  fine 
mental  quality  and  power  of  lucid  and  eloquent  exposition  made 
him  a  notable  figure.  Among  archaeologists  he  always  will  be 
remembered  gratefully  for  his  admirable  arrangement  of  the  National 
Collection  of  Antiquities  and  as  a  pioneer  in  the  application  of 
scientific  methods  to  Irish  archaeology.  He  broadened  the  outlook 
on  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  the  way  which  other  workers  have 
followed  with  excellent  result. 

An  artist  and  draughtsman  of  merit,  he  was  a  frequent 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  in  which  he  held  the 
office  of  Professor  of  Archaeology.  He  had  received  various  distinc- 
tions, among  them  that  of  Officier  de  FAcade'mie  Francaise,  and  held 
a  position  of  the  first  archaeological  rank  when  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  active  work.  On  his  retirement  from  the  National 
Museum  he  was  awarded  a  pension  on  the  Civil  List  in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  Irish  archaeology. 

Seaton  Forrest  Milligan,  whose  death  took  place  at  Bangor, 
Co.  Down,  on  6th  April,  1916,  in  his  80th  year,  was  a  well-known 
antiquary  in  the  North  and  West  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  son  of 
Kennedy  Mlligan,  of  Glencar,  Co.  Tyrone.  In  1857  he  entered 
business  under  the  firm  of  Hawkins,  Robertson  &  Ferguson  of  Belfast, 
and  eventually  became  a  director  of  the  company  when  it  was  re- 
constituted as  Robertson,  Ledlie  &  Ferguson,  Ltd.  During  his  earlier 
years,  when  his  duties  made  him  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
greater  part  of  Ulster  and  Connacht,  he  developed  an  intense  zeal 
for  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities,  and  acquired  that  practical  know- 
ledge and  store  of  varied  information  for  which  he  was  distinguished. 

He  joined  the  Society  as  a  Member  in  1884,  was  promoted  to 
Fellowship  in  1888,  and  served  it  as  an  Honorary  Secretary  for 
Ulster,  and  on  several  occasions  as  Vice-President.  He  was  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  organising  the  very  successful  archaeological 
cruises  of  the  Society  round  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  among  the 
Scottish  islands  in  1895,  1897,  1899  and  1904. 

He  made  many  contributions  to  our  Journal  in  the  form  of 
Notes,  Reports  and  Papers,  including  "  Crannogs  in  Co.  Cavan," 
vol.  xvii ;  "  Archaeological  Notes  from  Ulster,"  and  "  Ancient  Irish 
Hot-Air  Bath,"  vol.  xix  ;  "  Recent  Cases  of  Remarkable  Longevity  " 
and  "  Ancient  Forts  in  Co.  Sligo,"  vol.  xxi ;  "  Descriptive  Sketch  of 
Places  Visited  in  the  Ulster  Meeting,  1896,"  vol.  xxvi ;  "  Notes  for 
Ulster  Meeting,  1902,"  vol.  xxxii ;  "  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  Bells  in 
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Ulster,"  vol.  xxxiii ;  "  An  Urn  Cemetery,  Co.  Antrim,"  vol.  xxxvi ; 
and  "  Some  Recent  Archaeological  Finds  in  Ulster,"  vol.  xli. 

Mr  Milligan  was  also  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and 
of  the  Belfast  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society.  To  the 
latter  Society  he  made  many  communications  in  the  form  of  illus- 
trated lectures  to  popularise  and  extend  the  knowledge  of  various 
departments  of  Irish  archaeology. 

He  was  of  a  most  kindly  and  genial  disposition,  and  always 
ready  to  aid  any  movement  for  the  betterment  of  his  fellowmen,  or 
for  the  advancement  of  education  and  literary  culture.  By  a  wide 
circle  of  friends,  as  well  as  by  all  who  have  been  at  any  time,  or  are 
now,  interested  in  the  real  progress  of  Ireland,  the  development  of 
her  resources  and  the  extension  of  knowledge  regarding  her  great 
and  romantic  past,  his  death  is  sincerely  regretted. 

James  Tuite,  who  died  on  6th  October  1916,  at  the  age  of  67, 
was  a  member  of  a  family  for  many  years  engaged  in  business  in 
Mullingar.  He  was  educated  at  St  Mary's  College  in  that  town  ; 
in  1885  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  Member  for  Westmeath, 
and  sat  for  the  county  during  fifteen  years. 

He  joined  our  Society  in  1897,  and  from  the  beginning  devoted 
himself  with  zeal  to  further  its  objects  in  his  native  county.  In 
recent  years  he  served  as  Hon.  Local  Secretary.  To  his  intervention 
is  due  the  praiseworthy  action  taken  by  the  Westmeath  County 
Council  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  within  their  area 
of  which  a  notice  appeared  in  vol.  xl  of  the  Journal,  and  in  1913,  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Mr  N.  J.  Downes,  he  issued  a  circular 
(see  vol.  xliii,  182)  with  the  view  of  obtaining  materials  for  a 
catalogue  of  objects  of  archaeological  interest  in  the  county.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  completion  of  this  catalogue  cannot  now 
be  looked  for.  Mr  Tuite  was  a  vigilant  and  energetic  officer  of  the 
Society.  He  contributed  no  paper  to  our  Journal,  but  its  pages 
contain  many  communications  made  by  him  in  discharge  of  his 
functions  as  Hon.  Local  Secretary.  His  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
past  may  be  said  to  have  survived  him,  for  by  his  will  he  left  a  sum 
of  money  to  found  an  annual  prize  in  Irish  history  to  be  competed 
for  by  the  pupils  of  any  school  in  Co.  Westmeath. 

The  total  membership  now  stands  at  882,  and  comprises  : — 
Honorary  Fellows       ...  ...  9 

Life  Fellows  ...  ...  47 

Fellows         ...  ...  ...  144 

Life  Members  ...  ...  45 

Members       ...  •••  •••  565 

Associate  Members     ...  ...  72 
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The  Calendar  of  the  Gormanston  Register  issued  last  year  as  an 
extra  volume  has  been  received  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  archaeo- 
logical knowledge.  The  Council  has  observed,  with  pleasure,  the 
general  recognition  given  to  the  ability  with  which  the  editors,  the 
late  Mr  James  Mills,  former  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records,  and 
Mr  M.  J.  McEnery,  the  present  Keeper,  discharged  the  task  entrusted 
to  them,  and  it  desires  again  to  express  its  high  sense  of  the  service 
these  gentlemen  have  done  the  Society. 

Through  the  generous  liberality  of  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents, 
Dr  F.  Elrington  Ball,  the  Council  has  been  enabled,  without  any 
cost  to  the  Society,  to  distribute  to  Fellows  as  an  extra  volume  his 
work  on  Howth  and  its  Owners,  a  work  of  great  interest,  characterised 
by  the  care  and  accuracy  of  Dr  Ball's  previous  volumes  of  Co. 
Dublin  history,  and  handsomely  illustrated.  Dr  Ball  has  intimated 
a  desire  to  present  in  a  similar  manner  the  further  volumes  which 
he  proposes  to  devote  to  the  history  of  the  county.  The  Council 
finds  it  difficult  to  give  expression  to  its  sense  of  the  obligation 
which  such  generosity  imposes  on  the  Society,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  value  of  the  gift,  but  also  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  devotion 
to  the  Society's  interests  which  has  actuated  the  generous  author. 

As  the  guide-book  prepared  for  the  use  of  members  attending  the 
Summer  Meeting  contained  an  unusual  amount  of  information  on  the 
antiquities  of  so  important  a  district  as  that  around  Limerick,  and 
numerous  illustrations,  the  Council  decided  to  include  it  in  the 
Society's  Series  of  Handbooks. 

The  receipts  of  the  past  year  were,  in  all,  £666  18s.  8d.,  as  against 
£610  17s.  2d.  in  1915  :  and  included  subscription  revenue  £450,  or 
£24  less  than  in  1915,  and  miscellaneous  receipts  £216  8s.  8d.  as 
against  £136  17s.  2d.  of  the  previous  year.  There  were  increases 
under  each  head  of  miscellaneous  revenue  and  a  new  item  of 
£6  6s.  8d.  for  income  tax  refunded,  as  the  Council  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  Society's  claim  to  exemption  from  income  tax.  The 
payments  made  amounted  to  £531  18s.  lid.,  and  with  outstanding 
liabilities  represent  a  total  expenditure  of  about  £640.  The  bank 
overdraft,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  £239  19s.  Id.,  was 
£104  19s.  4d.  at  the  end,  and  this  with  other  liabilities  not  exceeding 
£110  makes  the  Society's  indebtedness  about  £225,  or  £15  less  than 
at  the  end  of  1915.  No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  Society's 
investments. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  adverse  conditions  of  the  past  year 
our  financial  position,  as  the  figures  show,  has  not  been  impaired, 
and  the  Council  sees  good  reason  to  be  confident  that,  with  the 
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continued  loyalty  of  its  members,  the  Society  will  come  through 
these  anxious  times  successfully.  The  detailed  accounts  will  be 
submitted  to  audit  and  presented  as  usual  at  the  next  General 
Meeting. 

The  owner  of  No.  6  St  Stephen's  Green  has  intimated  a 
desire  to  resume  possession  of  the  portion  of  the  premises  held 
by  the  Society,  and  the  question  of  providing  improved  accom- 
modation has  thus  been  rendered  more  urgent.  The  Council  regrets 
that  it  has  not  yet  secured  suitable  premises,  but  it  and  the  Committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  are  devoting  close  attention  to  this  matter. 

In  addition  to  publications  received  in  exchange  for  the  J ournal, 
the  following  have  been  presented  to  the  Society's  Library  : 

La  Science  Frangaise  :  deux  volumes  en  8vo  publies  par  le  Ministere 
de  rinstruction  Publique  a  V  occasion  de  V  Exposition  de  San 
Francisco  :  presented  by  M.  le  Directeur,  Office  National  des 
Univer 'sites  et  £ coles  Frangaises. 

York  Pewterers,  by  Howard  H.  Cotterell,  Fellow,  presented  by 
the  writer. 

Onomasticon  Goidelicum,  presented  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Members  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Fellow,  and  Fellows, 
Members  and  Associate  Members  were  elected  as  follows  : — 

Fellows 

Butler,  William  F.,  m.a.,  f.r.u.i.,  1  Hume  Street,  Dublin  (Member, 
1898). 

Guilbride,  Francis,  j.p.,  Weston,  Newtownbarry  (Member  1890). 
Le  Fanu,  Thomas  Philip,  c.b.,  Abington,  Bray  (Member  1892). 
O'Connor,  M.  J.,  2  George  Street,  Wexford  (Member  1897). 
Panter,  George  William,  m.a.,  The  Bawn,  Foxrock,  Co.  Dublin. 
Synnott,  Nicholas  J.,  b.a.,  Furness,  Nass  (Member  1889). 
Wood,  Herbert,  b.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  6  Clarinda  Park  E.,  Kingstown 
(Member  1900). 

Members 

Aldhouse,  Rev.  F.  H.,  m.a.,  Clonmethan  Rectory,  Co.  Dublin. 
Archer,  Patrick,  15  Finglas  Road,  Glasnevin. 
Bernard,  Miss  Sarah,  Elm  Lawn,  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin. 
Bolger,  Rev.  David,  p.p.,  Piercetown,  Wexford. 
Brady,  Arthur  Talbot,  42  Ulverton  Road,  Dalkey. 
Burrowes,  William  B.,  Ballynafeigh  House,  Belfast. 
Curtis,  Edmund,  Erasmus  Smith's  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
38  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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Doyle,  Rev.  James,  c.c.,  St.  Mary's,  Haddington  Road,  Dublin. 

Earley,  Rev.  Peter,  adm.,  The  Presbytery,  City  Quay,  Dublin. 

Fawcett,  James  E.,  53  Brighton  Road,  Rath  gar. 

FitzGerald,  W.  W.  A.,  d.l.,  Carrigoran,  Newmarket -on-Fergus. 

Flood,  Joseph  M.,  9  St  Peter's  Road,  DubHn. 

Green,  John,  Greenmount,  Patrick's  Well,  Co.  Limerick. 

Hayden,  Rev.  P.  B.,  c.c,  b.a.,  The  Presbytery,  Clontarf. 

Hutton,  Miss  H.  M.,  40  St  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin. 

Johnston,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.,  Cottage  Hospital,  Ballymena. 

Knight,  George,  Lackanash,  Trim. 

Librarian,  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

MacGarry,  Charles  James,  124  Rock  Road,  Booterstown. 

McKenna,  Philip,  Corrella,  Kimmage  Road,  Dublin. 

Mooney,  Mrs  H.  ft,  33  Fitzwilliam  Place,  Dublin. 

Moore,  Lady,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

0  Hanluain,  Enri  M.  S.,  14  Seafort  Parade,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 

O'Kane,  Wilfrid  B.,  i.n.s.,  Monaghan. 

O'Ryan,  Miss  E.  M.,  The  Square,  Youghal. 

Reid,  Thomas  E.,  6  Vicars'  Hill,  Armagh. 

Salmond,  William,  5  Green  Park  Villas,  Limerick. 

Strevens,  Mrs  H.  D'Esterre,  Castle  Coote,  Roscommon. 

Twitchett,  Miss  M.,  6  Barrington  Street,  Limerick. 

Associate  Members 

Barbor,  Rev.  H.  A.  D.,  m.a.,  Castledermot  Rectory,  Co.  Kildare. 
Forsayeth,  Lieut. -Col.  R.  W.,  Whitechurch  House,  Cappagh,  Co- 
Wat  erf  ord. 

Gahan,  Rev.  Walter  H.  T.,  b.a.,  The  Rectory,  Gorey. 
McDonagh,  Thomas,  7  St  Alphonsus  Road,  Dublin. 
Read,  Mrs  G.,  Provincial  Bank,  Camden  Street,  Dublin. 

The  names  of  the  following  have  been  removed  from  the  list  of 
members  for  1916  as  owing  three  years'  subscriptions.  They  may 
be  restored  to  membership  on  payment  of  the  amounts  due  : — 

Fellow 

Doran,  A.  L.,  ph. a,  1  Goldsmith  Terrace,  Bray. 

Members 

Burns,  J.  Roseman  Glencot,  Sidmonton,  Bray. 
Butler,  Matthew,  19  Belvedere  Place,  Dublin. 
Becie,  Mrs  Prescott,  Bally glas,  Kildare. 
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Dundon,  Miss  A.,  The  Cottage,  Crecora,  Co.  Limerick. 
Gilligan,  Rev.  L.,  The  Cottage,  Dunkerin,  Roscrea. 
Lloyd,  Miss  A.,  16  Pembroke  Park,  Dublin. 
Maguire,  John,  Mooremount,  Dunleer. 
McConneU,  Sir  Robert,  Bt.,  d.l.,  Glendhu,  Belfast. 
Moynagh,  Stephen,  Roden  Place,  Dundalk. 
Murphy,  Francis,  284  Newport  Road,  Cardiff. 
0 'Sullivan,  Daniel,  Caherdaniel,  Waterville,  Co.  Kerry. 
Patch,  Mrs  T.  R.,  Manor  Croft,  Osborne  Road,  Foreham. 
The  following  deaths  were  notified  during  1916  : — 

Fellows 

Cochrane,  Robert,  i.s.o.,  ll.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  f.s.a.,  Past  President,  17 
Highfield  Road,  Rathgar  {Member  1864,  Fellow  1882). 

Hie  key,  Rev.  M.  P.,  d.d.,  Carrick  Beg,  Carrick-on-Suir. 

Milligan,  Seaton  F.,  j.p.,  m.r.i.a.,  Bank  Buildings,  Belfast  (Member 
1884,  Fellow  1888). 

Plunkett,  Joseph  M.,  26  Upper  FitzwiUiam  Street,  Dublin  (1912). 

Power,  Sir  James  Talbot,  Bart.,  Leopardstown  Park,  Co.  Dublin 
(1910). 

Tenison,  C.  McCarthy,  1  Crediton  Mansions,  London  (1893). 
White,  J.  Newsom,  j.p.,  m.r.i.a.,  Rocklands,  Waterford  (Member 
1880,  Fellow,  1907). 

Honorary  Fellow 
Coffey,  George,  m.r.i.a.,  6  Harcourt  Terrace,  Dublin  (1909). 

Members 

Bennett,  Joseph  H.,  Brumana,  Rushbrooke,  Co.  Cork  (1890). 
Bewley,  Joseph,  8  Anglesea  Street,  Dublin  (1890). 
Cunningham,  Rev.  Robert,  Coleraine  (1890). 

Gorman,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  Mall  House,  Thomastown,  Co.  Kilkenny 
(1852). 

Kavanagb,  V.  Rev.  Michael,  d.d.,  p.p.,  New  Ross  (1896). 
Kelly,  Thomas  Aliaga,  61  Ailesbury  Road,  Dublin  (1891). 
Murphy,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Brosna,  Abbeyfeale  (1890). 
Murphy,  V.  Rev.  F.,  d.d.,  p.p.,  Macroom  (1889). 
O'Duffy,  John,  l.d.s.,  54  Rutland  Square,  Dublin  (1897). 
Scott,  Conway,  Albion  Hotel,  Falmouth  (1892). 
Tuite,  James,  Greville  Street,  Mullingar  (1897). 
Twigg,  Thomas  S.,  Rarc-an-Illan,  Dalkey  (1904). 
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Associate  Members 

FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Annie,  13  Raglan  Road,  Dublin  (1914). 
Ryan,  W.  J.  Norwood,  St  John's,  Kingston-on-Thames  (1914). 

The  Report  having  been  adopted.    The  Chairman  declared  the 
following  elected  to  their  respective  offices  : — 
As  President  : — 

Thomas  Johnson  Westropp,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a. 
As  Vice-Presidents  : — 

Leinster  ...  William  Cotter  Stubbs,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a. 

Ulster  ...  J.  P.  Le  Fanit,  c.b. 

Munster  ...  G.  U.  MacNamara,  ll.d. 

Connacht  ...  H.  F.  Berry,  i.s.o.,  litt.d. 

As  Hon  General  Secretary  : — 
Charles  McNeill. 

As  Hon.  Treasurer  : — 

Henry  Bantry  White,  m.a.,  i.s.o. 

As  Members  of  the  Council  : — 

F.  Elrington  Ball,  litt.d.,  Fellow. 

J.  J.  Buckley,  Member. 

S.  A.  0.  Fit'zPatrick,  Fellow. 

Sir  William  Fry,  d.l.,  Fellow. 

Lucas  White  King,  ll.d.,  Fellow. 

Andrew  Robinson,  m.v.o.,  Fellow. 

Capt.  Gaisford  St.  Lawrence,  j.p.,  Fellow. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer  and  seconded  by  Sir 
William  Fry,  and  passed  : — "  That  the  Council  be  authorised  to 
convert  the  4|  per  cent.  War  Loan  Stock  into  5  per  cent.  War  Loan 
Stock." 

Messrs.  S.  A.  0.  FitzPatrick  and  W.  H.  Dunlop  were  appointed 
Auditors  for  1916  accounts. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  8  15  p.m. 


The  Evening  Meeting  was  held  at  8  15,  Thomas  Johnson 
Westropp,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read  and  referred  to  the  Council  to  be 
considered  for  publication  : — 

"  Five  Large  Earthworks  in  Shelbourne  Barony,  Co.  Wexford  " 

(Illustrated).    By  the  President. 
"  The  Merchant  Tailors'  Guild,  that  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
Dublin."    By  Henry  F.  Berry,  i.s.o.,  litt.d.,  Fellow. 


I 
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An  Evening  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Society's  Room,  6  St 
Stephen's  Green,  Dublin  on  Tuesday,  27th  February  1917,  at  8  15, 
the  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read  and  referred  to  the  Council  to  be 
considered  for  publication  : — 

"  On  the  Churches  and  Monuments  of  Innisbofinne,  L.  Ree  " 

(Illustrated).    By  H.  S.  Crawford,  m.r.i.a.,  Member. 
"  Crannog  Exploration  in  Scotland."    By  the  Rev.  Frederick 
0.  Blundell,  O.S.B. 
A  mutilated  Sarum  Missal  of  the  14th  Century  in  the  Society's 
Library  was  exhibited,  with  notes,  by  Charles  McNeill,  Hon.  Gen. 
Secretary. 


An  Evening  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Society's  Room,  6  St 
Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  27th  March  1917,  the 
President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read  and  referred  to  the  Council  to  be 
considered  for  publication  : — 

"The  Great  Clare  Find  in  1854  "  (with  lantern  Illustrations). 

By  E.  C.  R.  Armstrong,  f.s.a.,  Vice-President. 
"  Illuminated  Capitals  from  the  Christ  Church  Psalter  "  (Illus- 
trated).   By  Rev.  J.  L.  Robinson,  m.a.,  Fellow. 


A  Quarterly  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
Society's  Room,  6  St  Stephen's  Green,  on  Tuesday,  24th  April 
1917,  at  5  o'clock  p.m. 

T.  J.  Westropp,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Also  present  : — 

Vice-Presidents  ; — H.  F.  Berry,  i.s.o.,  litt.d.,  W.  F.  Butler,  m.a., 
John  Cooke,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a. 

Fellows ; — G.  D.  Burtchaell,  ll.b.,  Louis  E.  H.  Deane,  Rev. 
Charles  Fausset,  m.a.,  S.  A.  0.  FitzPatrick,  P.  J.  Lynch,  m.r.i.a., 
Charles  McNeill,  Hon.  Gen.  Sec,  P.  J.  O'Reilly,  Andrew  Robinson, 
m.v.o.,  Rev.  Canon  R.  B.  Stoney,  D.D.,  H.  Bantry  White,  m.a  ,  i.s.o., 
Hon.  Treasurer,  Herbert  Wood,  m.r.i.a. 

Members  ; — Miss  Sarah  Bernard,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Bennet,  A.  Talbot 
Brady,  W.  J.  Dargan,  m  d.,  J.  E.  Fawcett,  J.  R.  B.  Jennings,  j.p., 
W.  B.  Joyce,  b.a.,  Francis  McBride,  J.P.,  Charles  James  McGarry, 
Rev.  A.  D.  Purefoy,  m.a.,  Rev.  J.  J.  Ryan,  R.  B.  Sayers,  Miss  H. 
Warren,  R.  Blair  White. 

Associate  Members  : — John  Garty,  H.  C.  Mooney,  m.d.,  A.  R.  W. 
Montgomery,  Miss  Maude  Townshend. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
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The  following  candidates  were  elected  :— 
As  Fellows 

The  Librarian,  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester  {Member  1911)  : 

proposed  by  the  Hon.  Gen.  Secretary. 
McDonnell,  Robert  Percy,  l.r.c.s.i.,  15  Upper  Leeson  Street,  Dublin 

{Member  1912)  :  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Gen.  Secretary. 

As  Members 

Boylan,  Rev.  P.  J.,  m.a.,  Professor  University  College,  Dublin, 

St  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth  :  proposed  by  the  President. 
Caledon,  The  Earl  of,  Caledon  Castle,  Caledon,  Co.  Tyrone:  proposed 

by  Col.  J.  R.  Raillie,  Member. 
D' Alton,  Very  Rev.  Canon   Edmund  Alfred,   p.p.,   v.f.,  ll.d., 

St  Mary's,  Ballinrobe  :  proposed  by  Hon.  Gen.  Secretary. 
Hearn,  Mrs.  Mary  Edith,  7  Belgrave  Square,  Rathmines  :  proposed 

by  John  Cooke,  m.a.,  Fellow. 
Herbert,  Charles  G.,  Board  of  Works,  Dublin :  proposed  by  Andrew 

Robinson,  m.v.o.,  Fellow. 
Mason,  Henry  W.,  m.d.,  61  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin  :  proposed 

by  R.  J.  Kelly,  k.c,  Member. 
Quekett,  Arthur  Scott,  55  Wellington  Road,  Dublin  :  proposed  by 

John  Cooke,  m.a.,  Felloiv. 
Waters,  Eaton  William,  m.b.,  m.a.o.,  m.ch.,  j.p.,  Brideweir,  Aghern, 

Co.  Cork  :  proposed  by  James  Coleman,  Fellow. 
The  report  of  the  Hon.  Auditors  on  the  Society's  Accounts  for 
1916  was  read.     The  Hon.  Treasurer  moved,  Mr  Burtchaell  seconded 
and  it  passed  : — "  That  the  report  be  adopted  and  that  the  Society's 
thanks  be  given  to  the  Hon.  Auditors." 

The  Hon.  General  Secretary  reported  that  the  Council  had  agreed 
to  purchase,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  the  lessee's  interest  in 
No.  63  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  held  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  for 
on  unexpired  term  of  19  years  from  September  next,  at  a  rent  of 
£8  6s.  3d.  ;  the  price  being  £500.  It  was  now  required  that  the 
Society  should  concur  and  authorize  the  Council  to  realize  the  sum 
necessary  to  complete  the  transaction.  He  therefore  moved,  and 
the  Hon.  Treasurer  seconded  : — 

"  That  the  Council  be  authorized  to  realize  by  the  sale  of  War 
Stock  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
lessee's  interest  in  No.  63  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  and  to  fit  and 
furnish  the  premises  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Society  ;  and  also 
should  it  be  found  necessary,  to  mortgage  or  encumber  the  above 
premises  and  the  War  Stock  for  the  said  purposes  or  any  of  them." 
The  resolution  was  put  and  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Cooke  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted 
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to  the  Hon.  General  Secretary  and  to  Mr  H.  G.  Leask,  Hon.  Secretary 
to  the  Housing  Committee,  for  their  services  in  this  matter  ;  and 
also  to  Messrs  Adam  &  Sons  for  negotiating  the  purchase. 


The  Evening  Meeting  was  held  at  8  15  o'clock  p.m.,  the  President 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read  and  referred  to  the  Council  to  be 
considered  for  publication  : — 

4i  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  in  Ireland."    By  Professor  Edmund 
Curtis,  M ember. 

"  Notes  on  the  Knights  Templars  and  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
in  Ireland."    By  James  Coleman,  Fellow. 


List  of  Publications  received,  1916. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Proceedings,  vol.  xxv,  part  2; 

vol.  xxvi,  part  1. 
Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  vol.  xvi,  parts  1-4. 
Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  Proceedings,  vol.  vii,  part  3. 
Benar  and  Orrissa  Research  Society  Journal,  vol.  i,  part  1;  vol.  ii, 

parts  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  Transactions, 

vol.  xxxviii. 

British  Archaeological  Association,  Journal,  vol.  xxi,  part  4. 

vol.  xxii,  parts  1,  2  and  3. 
British  School  at  Rome,  Papers,  vol.  viii. 

Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  Archaeological  Society, 
Transactions,  vol.  iv,  part  1. 

Chester  and  North  Wales  Architectural,  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society,  Journal,  N.S.,  vols,  xx  and  xxi. 

Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society,  Journal,  vol.  xxi, 
no.  108;  vol.  xxii,  nos.  109-112. 

Det  Kongelige  Nordeske  Videnskabers  Selskaps  Skriften,  1914. 

Dorset  Natural  History  Field  Club,  Proceedings,  vol.  xxxvii. 

Epigraphia  Indica,  vol.  xii,  parts  3,  5,  6  and  7;  vol.  xiii,  parts 
1  and  2. 

Fornvannen,  1915. 

Galway  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  Journal,  vol.  ix, 
no.  2. 

Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Transactions,  vol.  xlii. 
Irish  Builder  for  1916. 
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Kent  Archaeological  Society,  Transactions,  vol.  xxxi. 
Kildare  Archaeological  Society,  Journal,  vol.  viii,  parts  3  and  4. 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  4th  Series,  nos.  60,  61  and  62. 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Proceedings, 
vol.,  xxvii. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  Statements  for  1916. 

Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  Journal,  vol.  xlvi. 

Royal  Archaeological   Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Journal,  vol.  Ixxii,  nos.  287  and  288. 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Journal,  vol.  xxiii,  parts  1, 

2,  3  and  4;  Kalendar,  1915-1916. 
Royal  Irish  Academy,   Proceedings,  vol.  xxxii,  Sec.  C,  no.  21 ; 

vol.  xxxiii,  Sec.  C,  nos.  1-12. 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Proceedings,  no.  27;  Archaeo- 

logia,  lxvii. 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Proceedings,  3rd 
Series,  vol.  vii,  pp.  129-260;  Archaeologia  Aeliana,  vol.  xiii. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Proceedings,  vol.  xlix. 

Society  of  Architects,  Journal,  vol.  ix,  no.  98-108;  Year  Book, 
1915-16  and  1916-17. 

Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society,  Proceedings,  4th  Series, 
no.  1. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Collections,  vol.  xxviii. 
Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  vol.  lviii. 

The  Hon.  Society   of  Cymmrodorion,  Transactions,  1914-1915; 

Magazine,  vols,  xxv  and  xxvi. 
Thoresby  Society,  Publications,  vols,  xxiii,  part  1;  vol.  xxiv,  part  1. 
Uplands  Fornminnesforenings  Tidskrift,  xxxi. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  Magazine, 

nos.  124  and  125. 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Journal,  parts  92  and  93. 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  Report,  1915. 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  XLVI,  19 16 


Abbey  of  Canons  Regular,  Duleek,  203. 
Abell,  W.,  19. 
Academy,  Royal  Irish,  12. 
Accounts,  1915,  Auditors'  report.  207. 
Adare  visited,  195. 

Aghabulloge,  Co.   Cork,  holy  well  of 

St  Olan,  155. 
Aghavrin,  Co.  Cork,  gallans,  154. 
Ailech,  Grianan  of,  19. 
Alignment,  Barrahaurin,  Co.  Cork,  144, 

Beenalaght,  Co.  Cork,  145. 
Altar  tomb  at  Inagh,  Co.  Clare,  103. 
"  Altoir  na  greine,"  Co.  Clare,  104-109. 
Altoir  Ultach,  Co.  Clare,  108. 
Amber  bead,  Raholp,  126. 
Annagannihy,  Co.  Cork,  stone  circles, 

161. 

Annagh,  Co.  Mayo,  erect  cross  slab,  165. 

Annesbrooke  Cross,  Co.  Meath,  201. 

Antiquarians,  Dublin  Society's  Com- 
mittse  of,  12. 

Antiquaries  :  the  Lcdwich  School,  17  ; 
the  Vallancey  School,  13 ;  South 
Munster  School,  19. 

Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  23. 

Archaeology,  progress  of  Irish,  2. 

Ardilaun,  Lord,  obituary  notice,  85. 

Ardmore  ogham,  20  :  St.  Declan's  Ora- 
tory, 20. 

Ardnurcher  mote-castle,  13. 

Ardtole;  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  121; 
stained  glass  found  at,  133. 

Ash,  Dillon,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  36,  40. 

Askeaton  Bells  exhibited,  191. 

Askeaton  visited,  195. 

Athcarne,  Co.  Meath,  White  Cross,  201. 

Aylmer  Cross,  Balrath,  Co.  Meath,  201. 


B 


Baal,  temples  of,  15. 
Ballinagreenaun  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Ballincolly,  Co.  Cork,  gallans,  73. 
Ballincrokig,  Co.  Cork,  gallans,  74. 
Ballinvarrig,  Co.  Cork,  pillar  stones,  62. 
Ballyalla  Lake,  Co.  Clare,  crannogs,  99, 

stone  circle  at,  99. 
Ballybeg  cave,  Co.  Clare,  100. 
Ballybeg  dolmen,  Co.  Clare,  plan,  110. 
Ballycaskin,  Co.  Cork,  pillar-stone,  62. 


1  Ballycoreo  :  Co.  Clare,  forts,  99. 

Ballycotton  Bay,  Co.  Cork,  bones  of 
domestic  animals,  &c.,  below  sub- 
merged poat,  184. 

Ballyduneen  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 

Ballyglass,  Co.  Cork,  gallan,  72. 

Ballyhea  South,  Co.  Clare,  dolmen,  113. 

Ballyhesty,  Co.  Cork,  pillar-stones,  59. 

Ballymacrinan  fort,  Co.  Clare,  116. 

Ballynabortagh,  Co.  Cork,  pillar-stone, 
J  59. 

Ballynaglogh,  Co.  Cork,  pillar-stone, 
59. 

Balrath,  Co.  Meath,  Aylmer  Cross,  201. 
Bantry,  Co.  Cork,  erect  inscribed  slab, 
164. 

i   Barrahaurin,  Co.  Cork,  alignment,  144. 
Bathe  memorial  crosses,  Duleek,  201. 
Beauford,  William,  15. 
Beads,  glass  and  amber,  found  at. 

Raholp,  126. 
Bective  Abbey,  Co.  Meath,  history  and 

description,  46. 
Beenalaght,  Co.  Cork:  alignment,  145; 

stone  monuments,  145. 
Belfry,  Killossy,  13. 
Bellew  tomb,  Duleek,  204. 
Bells  of  Askeaton  Friary  exhibited,  191. 
Betham,  Sir  W.,  23. 
Bigger,  F.  J.  :  Notes  on  the  churches 

of  Raholp  and  Ardtole,  121. 
Blaymires'  notes  and  views  of  Clon- 

macnois,  9. 
Beranger,  Gabriel,  6. 
"  Bobeloth    inscriptions "    at  Castle- 

dermot,  15. 
Bohneill  Castle,  Co.  Clare,  102. 
Bolton,    Theophilus,    Archbishop  of 

Cashel,  40. 
Bones  of  domestic  animals  under  sub- 
merged peat,  Ballycotton  Bay,  184. 
Bone  "scoop,"  Howth,  177. 
Borlase's  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  9. 
Boulynagreana,  Co.  Clare:  offerings  to 

the  god  Crom  in  1844,  108;  oenach 

at,  108. 

Breantry,  (Brentir  Fearmacaigh),  Co. 

Clare,  remains  in,  97,  100. 
Bridges,  Col.,  monument  at  Finglas, 

Co.  Dublin,  34. 
Bronze  trumpets,  13. 
Bunratty  Castle  visited,  193. 
Burrishoole  Friary,  seal  matrix,  185. 
Butler,  Isaac,  6. 
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c 

Caheraghcullin  fort,  Co.  Clare,  114. 
Caherbane;  Carrowbane;  fort,  Co.  Clare, 
115. 

Caherbaroul,  Co.  Cork:  cist,  159;  gal- 
lans, 159,  160  ;  group  of  stones, 
159. 

Cahercalla  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98:  visited 
193. 

Cahercanavan  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 

Caherconree,  fort  of,  19. 

Cahercon;   Cathair  dha  Chonn;  fort, 

Co.  Clare,  114,  115,  120. 
Caherea  fort,  Clondegad,   Co.  Clare, 

98. 

Caherea  fort,  Kilmaley,  Co.  Clare, 
98. 

Caherfeenick  fort,  Co.  Clare,  114. 
Caherholey  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Caherlassa  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Cahermore  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98,  115. 
Cahermurphy  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Cahernagat  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115,  11G, 

plan,  117. 
Cahernakirka  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Caherstrassko  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Calendar  of  G  or  mansion  Register,  issued, 
89. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  &c  ,  at 
Vienna,  Simancas,  Besangon  and 
Brussels,  vol.  xi,  notice  of,  79. 

Campion,  Edmund,  4. 

Canons'  Island  Abbey,  Co.  Clare,  fort 
at,  119. 

Carn  at  Kiltumper,  Co.   Clare,  111; 
plan,  110. 

Carncreagh  cave,  Co.  Clare,  111  ;  dol- 
men, Co.  Clare,  111;  plan,  110. 

Carrignavar,  Co.  Cork,  pillar-stone,  59. 

Carrigogunnell  Castle  visited,  195. 

Carrowbane;  Caherbane  fort,  Co.  Clare, 
115. 

Carrowdotia  fort,  Co.  Clare,  114,  115. 

plan,  117. 
Carrownalongfort  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Carved  panels  of  symbolic  vine,  181. 
Castledermot  "  Bobeloth  inscriptions," 
15. 

Cathair  Geal  fort,  22. 

Cave:  Ballybeg,  Co.  Clare,  100;  Carn- 
creagh, Co.  Clare,  111;  Diarmuid  and 
Grainne,  Lismoylebrcedy,  Co.  Clare, 
99;  Edenvale,  Co.Clare,  100;  New- 
hall,  Co.  Clare,  100. 

Cavenaghs,  reliquary  of,  16. 

Ceneal  Donnghaile  (O'Gradys),  101. 

Ceneal  Fearmaic  (O'Deas),  101. 

Chancery  Rolls,  Irish,  18. 

Chatterton,  Lady,  7. 

Chert  arrow-head  found  at  Ballyalla 
Lake,  Co.  Clare,  99. 

Chronicles  of  Eri,  I8n. 


Church :  Kilossy,  13;  Moylougha,  Co. 
Clare,  119  ;  study  of,  21;  St  Mac- 
creiche,  Inagh,  and  Mount  Callan, 
102;  St  Nicholas,  Ardtole,  121;  St 
Patrick,  Duleek,  205;  St  Tassach, 
Raholp,  121. 

Cist,  Caherbaroul,  Co.  Cork,  159. 

Cist  found  at  Dublin,  5. 

Cist-burial,  Knockanree,  Co.  Wicklow, 
77.  ■< 

Cist-graves,  Knockrour,  Co.  Cork,  151. 
Clan  Cuilean  (MacNamaras),  101. 
Clare  Abbey,  parish,  Co.  Clare,  fort 
in,  98. 

Clare,  Co.,  forts  and  dolmens  in,  97. 
Clogheen,  Co.  Cork,  gallans,  136. 
Clonamery,    Co.    Kilkenny,  cross-in- 
scribed pillar,  165. 
Clondegad:  church  of,  99;  parish,  Co. 

Clare,  forts  in,  98. 
Clonderalaw,  antiquities  of,  114. 
Clonmacnois,    notes    and    views  by 

Blaymires,  9. 
Clooneylissaun  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Cloughanarrigid;     Cloch    an  Airgid; 

scribed  rock,  Co.  Clare,  112. 
Cluain  Alestair  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Cluain    ramh   fhoda    (Clonroad,  Co. 

Clare),  royal  rath,  98. 
Coffey,  George,  24. 
Coins,  13. 
|  Colgan,  John,  O.S.F.,  5. 
!   Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  12,  14. 
Colmanstown  fort,  Co.  Clare,  120. 
Comerford,  Joseph,  5. 
Commons,     St.     Mary's,  Shandon, 

gallans,  76. 
Compleat  Irish  Traveller,  The,  1785,  14. 
Comyn,  Michael,  104. 
Conlon,  J.  P.,  member:  paperon  "Rude 

Stone  Monuments  of  the  Northern 

Portion  of  Cork  County,"  58,  136. 
Coolineagh,   Co.   Cork  :    gallan,   155 ; 

ogham  stone,  called  Caipin  Olain,  155. 
Coollecka,  Co.  Cork,  dolmen,  138. 
Corcovaskin,  Co.   Clare,   remains  in, 

97. 

Corcovaskin;  Corca  Bhaiscinn;  East; 

antiquities  of,  114.  115. 
Cork  Co.,  rude  stone  monuments  in,  58, 

136. 

Corrigeen,  Queen's  Co.,  cross-slabs,  166. 
Courtbrack,  Co.  Cork,  gallans,  137. 
Crannog  of  Effernan,  Kilfiddan  parish, 

Co.  Clare,  115. 
Crannogs,   Ballyalla  Lake,  Co.  Clare, 

99. 

Crawford,  Henry  S.,  member,  Supple- 
mentary list  of  early  cross-slabs  and 
pillars,  163. 

Creevelea,  Co.  Leitrim,  carvings  in 
cloister,  177;  Eighteenth  Century 
slabs,  179. 
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Crom,  the  god  of  sacrifice,  honoured  at 
Boulynagreana,  Co.  Clare,  in  1844, 
108. 

Cross  at  Balrath,  Co.  Meath,  201. 
Crosses:  early,  Duleek,  181,  202,  205; 

wayside,  Duleek,  200. 
Cross  incised  on  ogham  stone,  Lisnadill, 

Co.  Armagh,  163. 
Cross-slab:  Annagh,  Co.   Mayo,  165; 

Clonamery,  Co.  Kerry,  165;  Dunlewy, 

Co.   Donegal,   163;   Rahaii,  King's 

Co.,  166. 

Cross-slabs  and  pillars,  supplementary 

list  by  H.  S.  Crawford,  member,  163. 
Cross-slabs :  Corrigeea,  Queen's  Co.,  166; 

Dunleer,  Co.  Louth,  166  ;  Fore,  Co. 

Westmeath,  167;  Lough  Currane,  Co. 

Kerry,  165;  Raholp,  Co.  Down,  164; 

Saul,  Co.  Down,  164. 
Crown  or  cap  of  gold  found  near  the 

Devil's  Bit,  1692,  5. 
Cybele,  temple  of,  15. 


D 

Dalian;  see  Pillar-stone. 

Danes  credited  with  early  structures, 
&c,  7,  17. 

Danganella  fort,  Co.  Clare,  114. 

Dargan,  W.  J.,  member,  note  on  cist- 
burial,  Co.  Wicklow,  77. 

Derivations  of  place-names,  absurd, 
15n,  16. 

Diarmuid  and  Grainne;  legends  in  Co. 
Clare,  99. 

Dinely,  Thomas,  6,  8. 

Dolmen  :  Ballyhea  South,  Co.  Clare, 
113;  Carncreagh,  Co.  Clare,  111; 
Coollecka,  Co.  Cork,  138;  Drum- 
anure,  Co.  Clare,  112  ;  plan,  110 ; 
Glancam,  Co.  Cork,  68 ;  Grenagh 
South,  00  ;  Inagh  and  Killeimer,  Co. 
Clare,  97  ;  indecent  rites  at,  109  ; 
Kilberrehert,  Co.  Cork,  149;  Knock- 
alassa,  Co.  Clare,  109;  plan,  110; 
Knockglass,  Co.  Cork,  150;  Knock- 
nagoun,  Co.  Cork,  150,  153;  Leckaun, 
Co.  Clare,  112;  Mount  Callan,  Co. 
Clare,  105;  Ryefield,  Co.  Cork,  60^ 
plan,  61;  Skeaghvicencrowe ,  Co. 
Clare,  103. 

Domnaind,  the,  168. 

Doonagurroge  fort,  Co.  Clare,  118. 

Doonies  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 

Dopping,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Meath, 
6. 

Downes,  Dive,  Bishop  of  Cork,  6. 
Dromatimore,  Co.  Cork,  gallan,  155. 
Dromcliff ,  Co.  Clare :  church,  99 ;  round 

tower,  99. 
Dromcliff  parish,  Co.  Clare,  fort  in,  98. 


Dromin,  Co.  Cork,  galktns,  137. 

Dromoland,  Co.  Clare,  visited,  193. 

Dromore,  Co.  Cork,  gallan,  146. 

Drumanure  dolmen,  Co.  Clare,  112. 
plan,  HO. 

Dublin  Society  (afterwards  Royal 
Dublin  Society),  9,  12. 

Duleek:  Abbey  of  Canons  Regular,  203; 
antiquities  of,  202 ;  Bathe  cross,  202 ; 
Bellew  tomb,  204;  Bridge,  inscription 
on,  202;  Church,  203;  early  crosses, 
181,  205;  Round  Tower,  205;  St 
Cianan's  Monastery,  202;  St  Mary's 
Abbey,  205 ;  St  Patrick's  Church,  205. 

Dunbulloge,  Co.  Cork,  ogham  stone,  59. 

Dunleer,  Co.  Louth,  cross-slabs,  166. 

Dunlewy,  Co.  Donegal,  erect  cross- 
slab,  163. 

Dunnagrogue  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115,  120. 
Dunneill  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Du  Noyer,  George,  19. 


E 

Edenderry,  gold  signet  ring  found,  184. 
Edenvale  cave,  Co.  Clare,  100. 
Effernan  crannog,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Election   of   Fellows,   Members,  and 

Associate  Members,  82,  189,  200. 
Etruria  Celtica,  23. 


F 

Fahan,  forts  and  huts,  19. 
Fairyhill,  Sheeaun  (Sidhe£n)  fort,  Co. 
Clare,  98. 

Ferguson,  Sir  Samuel,  on  Mount  Callan 

dolmen  and  ogham,  108. 
Finds,  early  records  of,  5. 
Finglas,  Co.  Dublin:   church  bell,  30; 

church  plate,  29,  31,  33,  35,  36,  37, 

40;  church  repaired,  28,  34,  35;  chest 

for  church  utensils,  29;  green  of,  27; 

Mary,  lands  of,  31;  monument  of  Sir 

W.  Flower,  32n;  of  Col.  Bridges,  34; 

parish  library,  38;  pinfold,  27,  36; 

Presbyterian  minister  appointed,  29; 

school  kept. in  the  church,  30;  built, 

36;  vestry  books,  27. 
Finn  mac   Cumhanl,  legends  in  Co. 

Clare,  100. 
FitzGerald,  Garret,  11th  Earl  of  Kildare, 

79. 

Flann,  King,  cross  of,  17. 
Flower  monument  at  Finglas,  32w. 
Fogerty,    Dr     George    J.,  obituary 
notice,  85. 
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Foley,    Samuel,     Bishop    of  Down, 
35,  36. 

Fore,  Co.  Westmeath,  cross-slabs,  167. 

Fort:    Ballinagreenaun,    115;     Bally - 
duneen,   Co.   Clare,  115;  Ballyma- 
crinai,  Co.  Clare*  116;  Caheraghcul- 
lin,  Co.  Clare,  114;  Cahercanavan, 
Co.   Clare,  115;    Cahercon;  Cathair 
dha   chonn;    Co.   Clare,    115,  120; 
Caherconree,  19;  Caherfeenick,  Co. 
Clare,  114;    Caherholcy,  Co.  Clare, 
115;    Caherlaisa,    Co.    Clare,  115; 
Cahermore,  Co.  Clare,  115;  Caher- 
murphy,  Co.  Clare,  115;  Cahemagat, 
Co.  Clare,  115,  116;  Caherstra^sko, 
Co.  Clare,  115;  Canons'  Island  Ab- 
bey, Co.  Clare,   119;  Carrowbane; 
Caherbane;  Co.  Clare,  115;  Carrow- 
dotia,  Co.  Clare,  114,  115;  Carrow 
nalongfort,  Co.  Clare,  115;  Cathair 
Geal,  22;  Clooneylissaun,  Co.  Clare, 
115;  Colmanstown,   Co.  Clare,  120; 
Dangauella,  Co.  Clare,  114;  Doona- 
gurroge,  Co.  Clare,  118,  120;  Doonies, 
Co.   Clare,   115;   Dunnagrogue,  Co. 
Clare,  115;  Dunneill,  Co.  Clare,  115; 
Fahan,  19;  Garrann  North,  Co.  Cork, 
140;  Inagh  and  Killeimer,  Co.  Clare, 
97;  Islands  barony,  Co.  Clare,  98; 
Killadysert  parish,  Co.  Clare,  115, 
120;    Killeimer   parish,   Co.  Clare, 
115;  Kilmurry  Mac  Mahon  parish, 
Co.  Clare,  115;  Killone  parish,  Co. 
Clare,  97;  Kilmaley  parish,  Co.  Clare 
98;  Kilrush,  Co.  Clare,  118;  Knock- 
nahooan,  Co.   Clare,  114;    Lios  na 
Ratha,  Co.  Cork,  137;  Lisbaun,  Co. 
Clare,  115;  Lisbekan,  Co.  Clare,  115; 
Lisheeideen;  Lisneodine;  Co.  Clare, 
115;  Lisnafaha,  Co.  Clare,  115,  120; 
Lisnahoanshee,  Co.  Clare,  114;  Lis- 
nalanna,  Co.  Clare,  115;  Lisnalara- 
bauna,  Co.  Clare,  115,  120  ;  Lisna- 
leagaun,  Co.  Clare,  115;  Lisnamorna, 
Co.  Clare,  115;  Lisrawer,  Co.  Clare, 
115,  119;  Lissaculia,  Co.  Clare,  115; 
Lissaghaun,  Co.  Clare,  114;  Lissana'r, 
Co.  Clare,  115;  Lissanard,  Co.  Clare, 
115,  120;  Lissarinka,  Co.  Clare,  114, 
118,  120;  Lissathonrun,  115;  Lissa- 
touk,  Co.  Clare,  114;  Lissatuan,  Co. 
Clare,  115;   Liss,   Clonderalaw,  Co. 
Clare,   118;   Lissenegen,  Co.  Clare, 
115;  Lissycrereen,  Co.   Clare,  115; 
Listeernagall,  Co.   Clare,  115,  118; 
Lisurriheen,  Co.  Clare,  115;  Rath- 
oran,    Co.    Clare,    115;  Reanlassa, 
Kilmihil,  Co.  Clare,  115;  Reanlassa, 
Kilmurry  Mac  Mahon,  Co.  Clare,  115; 
Redgap,  Co.  Clare,   120;  Sheeaun, 
Co    Clare,   115;    Thomastown,  Co. 
Clare,  118,  120. 
Friars  at  Roosca.  Co.  Clare,  114. 


G 

Gallans:  Aghavrin,  Co.  Cork,  154; 
Caherbaroul,  Co.  Cork,  159,  160; 
Clogheen,  Co.  Cork,  136;  Coolineagh, 
Co.  Cork,  155;  Courtbrack,  Co.  Cork, 
137;  Dromatimore,  155;  Dromin,  Co. 
Cork,  137;  Dromore,  Co.  Cork,  146; 
Garrane,  Co.  Cork,  147;  Garraun 
North,  Co.  Cork,  140;  Glandine,  Co. 
Cork,  146;  Glannaharee,  Co.  Cork, 
147;  Glen  South,  Co.  Cork,  149;  Kil- 
lard,  Co.  Cork,  136;  Knocknagoun, 
Cork,  153;  Knocknagoun  West,  Co. 
Cork,  156;  Knockrour,  Co.  Cork,  151, 
156;  Lackabane,  Co.  Cork,  141; 
Laharan  Mountain,  Co.  Cork,  147; 
Leades,  Co.  Cork,  156;  Loughane 
East,  Co.  Cork,  137;  Loughatooma, 
Co.  Cork,  158;  Oughtihery,  Co.  Cork, 
154;  Pluckanes  South,  Co.  Cork,  139; 
Rea,  Co.  Cork,  138;  Rylane,  Co. 
Cork,  152;  see  also  Pillar-store. 

Garrane,  Co.  Cork,  gallans,  147. 

Garranebraher,  Co.  Cork,  gallans,  75. 

Garraun  North,  Co.  Cork:  marked 
stone,  140;  fort,  140;  gallans,  140. 

Garrycloyne  gallan,  Co.  Cork,  73. 

Glancam,  Co.  Cork,  dolmen,  68. 

Glandine,  Co.  Cork,  gallans,  146. 

Glannaharee,  Co.  Cork,  gallans,  147. 

Glannoge,  Co.  Cork,  stones,  146. 

Glashaboy,  Co.  Cork,  pillar-stone,  60. 

Glass  beads,  Raholp,  126. 

Glass,  stained,  found  at  Ardtole,  133. 

Glen  South,  Co.  Cork,  gallan,  149. 

Glendaloch,  carving  of  bell-ringer,  17. 

Gold  ornaments,  13. 

Gormlee,  Co.  Cork,  pillar-stone,  60. 
'  Greenhill,    Co.    Cork,   ogham  stones, 
J  64. 

Grenagh,  Co.  Cork,  group  of  stones,  71. 
■  Grenagh  South,  Co.  Cork,  dolmen  (?), 
I  70. 

Grose,  Francis,  17. 
i  Grouped  stones,  Caherbaroul,  Co.  Cork, 
159. 


H 

Hall,  Mr  and  Mrs,  7. 

Hanmer,  Meredyth,  4,  8. 

Harris,  Walter,  9,  13. 

Hitchcock,  Richard,  19. 

Holed-stone:  Lackendarragh,  Co.  Cork, 

147;  resorted  to  for  cures,  147. 
Holy  Well   of  St  Olan,  Aghabulloge, 

Co.  Cork,  155. 
Holy  Well,  Raholp,  130. 
Howth,  bone  "  scoop,"  177, 
Huts  at  Fahan,  19, 
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I 

Inagh,  Co.  Clare :  forts  and  dolmens  in, 

97;  ruin  of  church,  102. 
Indecent  rites  at  dolmens,  109. 
Index  to  Journal,  vols,  xxi-xl,  issued,  89. 
Inscribed  slabs:  Bantry,  Co.  Cork,  164; 

Raholp,  Co.  Down,  164;  Seir  Kieran, 

King's  Co.,  166. 
Islaid,  Co.  Cork:  group  of  stones,  66-8; 

plans,  66,  68;  pillar-stones,  65-67; 

plan,  67;  stone  circle,  65;  plan,  66. 
Islands  barony,  Co.   Clare,  forts  in. 

98,  99. 

Islands,  Co.  Clare,  manor  of,  99. 


K 

Keating,  Geoffrey,  5. 
Keel  Cross,  Co.  Cork,  stone  circle,  152. 
Key  found  in  Ardtole  Church,  127. 
Kilberrihert,  Co.  Cork,  dolmen,  149. 
Kilcullen,  Co.  Cork,  ogham  stone,  142. 
Kilcullen  South,  Co.  Cork,  standing 

stones,  142. 
Kildare,  Garret,  11th  Earl  of,  79. 
Kilfiddan  parish,  Co.  Clare,  crannog, 

115. 

Kilfinnan  mote  visited,  198. 
Kilkenny  Archaeological  Association, 
24. 

Killadysert  parish,  Co.  Clare,  forts  in, 

115,  120. 
Killaloe  visited,  192. 
Killard,  Co.  Cork,  gallan,  136. 
Killeens,  Co.  Cork,  gallans,  74. 
Killeimer  Church,  Co.  Clare,  114. 
Killeimer,  Co.  Clare,  forts  and  dolmens 

in,  97,  115. 
Killoffin  parish,  Co.  Clare,  fort  in,  115. 
Killone  parish,  Co.  Clare,  forts  in,  98. 
Killossy,  church  and  round  belfry,  13. 
Kilmacduan  parish,  Co.  Clare,  forts  in, 

114. 

Kilmaley  parish,  Co.  Clare,  forts  in,  98. 

Kilmallock  visited,  197. 

Kilmartin,  Co.  Cork,  stone  circle  and 

ogham  stone,  142. 
Kilmihil  parish,  Co.  Clare,  forts  in,  115. 
Kilmurry  MacMahon  parish,  Co.  Clare, 

forts  in,  115. 
Kilrush  parish,  Co.  Clare,  forts  in,  114, 

118. 

Kiltumper  cairn,  Co.  Clare,  111;  plan, 
110. 

King,  William,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
35. 

Kinsale,  shell  heaps,  182. 
Knockalassa,  Co.  Clare,  dolmen,  109. 
plan,  110. 

Knockanree,  Co.  Wicklow,  cist-burial, 
77, 


I  Knockaroura,  Co.  Cork,  stone  circle,  63. 
j  Knockatunna  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
!  Knockglass,  Co.  Cork,  dolmen,  150. 
I  Knockmoy,  chancel  of  abbey  church,  22. 
Knocknagoun,  Co.  Cork:  dolmen,  150, 
153;  gallans,  153,  156. 
I  Knocknahooan  fort,  Co.  Clare,  114. 
,  Knocknalyre,  Co.  Cork,  gallans,  73. 
|  Knockrour,  Co.  Cork:  cist-graves,  151; 
gallans,  151,  156;  ogham  stone,  151. 
Knockyrourke,    Co.    Cork,  supposed 

ogham  stone,  142. 
Kyleatunna  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 


L 

Lackabane,  Co.  Cork,  gallans,  141. 
Lackendarragh,  Co.  Cork,  holed  stone, 
147. 

Laharan  Mountain,  Co.  Cork,  gallan, 
147. 

Laundry:   David,  98;    Peter,  son  of 

David,  99;  William,  99. 
Leaba  Dhiarmada  agus  Grainne:  Bal- 

lyhea  South  Co.  Clare,  113;  Drum- 

anure  Co.  Clare.  113;  Leckaun,  Co. 

Clare,  112;  Mount  Callan,  Co.  Clare, 

108. 

Leades,  Co.  Cork,  gallan,  156. 

Leask,  Harold,  G.,  member,  paper  on 

Bective  Abbey,  46. 
Lecale  barony  Co.  Down  121. 
Lecan,  Book  of,  12. 
Leckaun  dolmen,  Co.  Clare,  112. 
Ledwich,  Dr.  Edward,  13,  17. 
Ledwich  School  of  Antiquaries,  the,  17. 
Lettermoylan  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Lhuyd,  Edward,  7,  8. 
Liber  Munerum,  18. 
Library,  additions  to,  90. 
Limerick,  summer  meeting  at,  189. 
Lios  na  Ratha  fort,  Co.  Cork,  137. 
Lisbaun  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Lisbekan  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Lisbiggeen  fort,  Cc.  Clare,  98. 
Lisborneen  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Liscasey  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Lisconor  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Liscreeha  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Lisduff  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Lisgortnageeragh  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Lisheen  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Lisheenanlish  f ort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Lisheendeen;    Lisneodine;    fort,  Co. 

Clare,  115. 
Lisheenowen,   Co.   Cork,  pillar-stone, 
62. 

Lisknocknacreeha  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Lismorris  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Lismoylebreedy  cave,  Co.  Clare,  99. 
Lismullbreeda  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98,  99. 
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Lisnadill,  Co.  Armagh,  cross  incised  on 

ogham  stone,  163. 
Lisnafaha  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115,  120. 
Lisnagower  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Lisnahoaashee  fort,  Co.  Clare,  114. 
Lisnalanna  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Lisnalarabauna  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115,  120. 
Lisnaleagaun  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Lisnamorna  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Lisnarinka  fort,  Co.  Clare,  118,  120. 
Lispuckaun  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Lisrawer  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115,  119. 
Lisreeha  fort,  Cc.  Clare,  98. 
Lisroe  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Lissaculia  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Lissaghaun  fort,  Co.  Clare,  114. 
Lissanair  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Lissanard  fort,,  Co.  Clare,  98,  115,  120. 
Lissard,  Co.  Cork:  pillar  stones,  69; 

stone  circle,  69:  plan,  69. 
Lissarinka  fort,  Co.  Clare,  114. 
Lissathonrun  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Lissatouk  fort,  Co.  Clare,  114,  120. 
Lissatuan  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Lissaun  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Liss,  Clonderalaw,  Co.  Clare,  118. 
Lissenegen  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Listeernagall  fort,  Co.  Clare,  118. 
Lisurriheen  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Lissycrereen  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Lissylenagappagh  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Listeernagall  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
Lloyd,  John,  14;  author  of  An  Impartial 

Tour  in  Co.  Clare,  1778,  105. 
Longstone,  Co.  Cork,  pillar-stones,  61, 

63;  plan  of,  62. 
Loughane  East,  Co.  Cork,  gallans,  137. 
Loughatooma,  gallans,  58 ;  stone  circles, 

156. 

Lough  Currane,  Co.  Kerry,  cross-slabs, 
165. 

Lough  Gur  visited,  196. 
Lough vella  fort,  Co.  Clare,  99. 
Louthiana,  10. 
Lusk,  monument  at,  13. 
Lyradane,  Co.  Cork,  pillar-stones,  71. 
Lynch,  John,   author  of  Cambrensis 
Eversus,  5,  7. 


M 

Macbeth,  11. 

Mac  Brodies  or  Mac  Brodins  of  Letter- 
moylan,  Co.  Clare,  bardic  historians, 
14,  104. 

Mac  Creiche,  St,  100. 

Mac  Firbis,  Duald,  4,  5. 

Mac  Mehons  of  Co.  Clare,  115. 

Mac  Pherson's  Ossian,  11. 

Magauran,  Rev.  P.  B.,  O.S.F.,  tomb  at 
Creevelea,  180. 

Man  bey,  Peter,  Dean  of  Derry,  31. 


Marsh,     Narcissus,     Archbishop  of 

Dublin,  36. 
Maunsell,  William,  son  of  Walter,  99. 
Meenahony,  Co.  Cork,  standing  stones, 

145. 

Mellifont  visited,  205. 

Menhir;  see  pillar-stone. 

Moghane,  Co.  Clare,  ancient  hill  town 

and  castle  visited,  193. 
Molyneux,  William,  5,  7,  9,  10,  13; 

portrait  of,  8. 
Monasteranenagh  visit3d,  198. 
Monastery  of  St  Cianan,  Duleek,  202. 
Monataggart,  Co.  Cork,  ogham  stones, 

142. 

Monument  destroyed  in  treasure-seek- 
ing, 113. 

Mote  Castle  of  Ardnurcher,  13. 

Mount  Callan:  antiquities  of,  103;  dol- 
men, 105;  ogham  stone,  13,  14,  20, 
105  ,  fort  on,  98. 

Mountrivers,  Co.  Coik,  ogham  stone, 
155. 

Moyar;  Magh  Adhair,  Co.  Clare,  visited, 
193. 

Moyhill  Castle,  Co.  Clare,  102. 
Moylougha,  Co.  Clare,  churches,  119. 
Munster  (South),  School  of  Antiquaries, 
19. 

N 

Newcastle,  Co.  Cork,  gallans,  70. 
Newgate.  Dublin,  resolution  respecting, 
206. 

Newgrange,  7,  10,  15  ;  visited,  205. 
Newhall  cave,  Co.  Clare,  100. 
Norman  settlement  in  Clondegad  parish, 
Co.  Clare,  98. 


0 

0  Brien,  Henry,  14,  21. 

0  Connells  of  Breantry,  Co.  Clare,  102. 

O  Connor,     Dermod,     translator  of 

Keating' s  History,  8. 
0  Conor,    Charles,   of    Belnagar,  10. 
13. 

0  Conor,  Charles,  the  younger,  18. 
0  Curry,  Eugene,  19. 
0  Donovan,  John,  19,  23. 
Oenach  at  Boulynagreana,  Co.  Clare, 
108. 

0  Flaherty,  Roderick,  author  of  Ogygia, 
6. 

O  Flanagan,  Theophilus,  14,  105. 

Ogham,  20:  Ardmore,  20;  called  Caipin 
Olain,  Aghabulloge,  Co.  Cork,  155; 
Dunbulloge,  Co.  Cork,  59;  Greenhill, 
Co.  Cork,  64;  Kilcullen,  Co.  Cork, 
142;  Kilmartin,  Co.  Cork,  142; 
Knockrour,  Co.  Cork,  151;  Lissard, 
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Ogham — continued. 

Co.  Cork,  69;  Monataggart,  Co.  Cork, 
142 ;  Mount  Callan,  13, 14, 20 ;  forgery, 
105;  Mountrivers,  Co.  Cork,  155; 
supposed,  Knockyrourke,  Co.  Cork, 
142;  University  College,  Cork,  155  ; 
with  cross  incised,  Lisnadill,  Co. 
Armagh,  163. 

Ordnance  Survey,  19  ;  Letters,  19. 

Ornaments,  gold,  13. 

O  Rourke,  Thady,  Bishop  of  Killala, 
tombstone  at  Creevelea,  180. 

Ossian  by  James  Mac  Pherson,  11. 

Ossianic  Society,  11. 

Otway,  Csesar,  6. 

Oughtihery,  Co.  Cork  gallans  154. 
stone  circle,  160. 


P 

Petrie,  George,  19,  21,  22  ;  portrait  of, 
22. 

Petty,  Sir  W.,  5,  13. 
Phallus,  temples  of,  15. 
Philosophical  Society  of  Dublin,  5,  6, 
7,  8. 

"  Phoenician  inscription  "  on  Tory  Hill, 

Wexford,  14. 
Phoenician  Ireland  by  Villanueva,  21. 
Photographic  collection,  additions  1915, 

96. 

Physico -Historical  Society,  00. 

Pillar-stones,  gallans;  Ballincolly,  73  ; 
Ballincrokig,  74;  Ballinvarrig,  62  ; 
Ballycaskm,  62  ;  ,  Ballyglass,  72  ; 
Ballyhesty,  59 ;  Ballynabortagh,  59  ; 
Ballynaglogh,  59 ;  Carrignavar,  59; 
Commons,  Shandon,  76 ;  Garrane; 
braher,  75  ;  Garry cloyne,  73  ;  Glash- 
aboy,  60  ;  Gormlee,  60;  Grenagh,  71; 
Island,  65-67  ;  Killeens,  74  ;  Knock- 
nalyre,  73;  Lisheenowen,  62;  Long- 
stone,  61,  63 ;  Lyradane,  71  ;  New- 
castle, 70  ;  Pluckanes,  139  ;  Rahan- 
isky,  73  ;  Rea,  138  ;  Rylane,  152  ; 
Whitechurch,  62. 

Place-names,  absurd  derivations  of,  16. 

Pococke,  Bishop,  6. 

Pownall,  Governor,  15. 

Priapus,  temples  of,  15. 

Proceedings;  annual  general  meeting, 
1916,  81  ;  quarterly  meeting,  26th 
June,  189  ;  quarterly  general  meet- 
ing, 26th  Sept.,  199 ;  statutory 
meeting,  12  Dec,  206. 

Ptolemy's  Map  of  Ireland,  13. 


Q 

Quin,  Co.  Clare,  visited,  193. 


R 

Rahan,  King's  Co.,  cross-inscribed 
slab,  166. 

Rahanisky,  Co.  Cork,  pillar-stones,  73. 

Raholp,  Co.  Down:  Church  of  St 
Tassach,  21  ;  cross-inperibed  pillar, 
164  ;  cross-slabs,  127,  164  ;  holy 
well,  130  ;  inscribed  slab,  164  ;  sup- 
posed grave  of  St  Tassach,  124. 

Rathcraggaun  fort,  Co.  C^re,  98. 

Rathcrony  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 

Rathgower  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 

Rathkerry  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 

Rathoran  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 

Reanlassa  fort;  Kilmihil,  Co. Clare,  115. 
Kilmurry  Mac  Mahon,  Co.  Clare, 
115. 

Record  publications,  18. 
Red  Branch  myths,  3n. 
Redgap  fort,  Co.  Clare,  120. 
Reliquary  of  the  Cavenaghs,  16. 
Report  of  Council  for  1915,  83. 
Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores  Veteres, 
18. 

Rhys,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John,  obituary 

notice,  87. 
Rockhill,  Co.   Cork,  stone  circle,  71  ; 

plan,  72. 
Roosca,  Co.  Clare,  friars  at,  114. 
Roscommon  County  Council  and  ancient 

monuments,  175. 
Rossbeg,  Co.  Donegal,  cross-slab,  163. 
Bound  Towers  of  Ireland,  by  Henry 

O'Brien,  22. 
Round  towers :  attributed  to  the  Danes, 

7,  9,  17  ;  regarded  as  pagan  temples, 

15,  IQn;  supposed  use  by  anchorites, 

18  ;  study  of,  21  ;   Dromcliff,  Co. 

Clare,  99;  Duleek,  205;  Kilmallock, 

197. 

Royal  Irish  Academy,  12. 
Rude  stone  monuments:  Co.  Cork,  58, 
136. 

Ryefield,  Co.  Cork,  dolmen,  60 ;  plan 
of,  61. 

Rylane,  Co.  Cork:  gallans,  152 ;  stone 
circle,  152. 

S 

St     Olan's    Well,    Aghabulloge,  Co. 

Cork,  155. 
|  St  Tassach,  supposed  grave,  124. 
Saul,  Co.  Down,  cross-slabs,  164. 
Scribed    rock,    Cloughanarrigid,  Co. 

Clare,  112. 
Seal-matrix  from  Burrishoole  Friary, 

185. 

Seir   Kieran,    King's    Co.,  inscribed 

slabs,  166. 
Sepulchral  urns,  13. 
Sheeaun  fort,  Co.  Clare,  115. 
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Sheehan*  Most  Rev.  R.  A..  Bishop  of 
Waterford,  obituary  notice,  86. 

Shell  heaps  at  Kinsale,  182. 

Shore-dwellers,  182. 

Shrine  of  St  Lachtin's  arm,  21. 

Signet-ring  found  at  Edenderry,  184. 

Skeaghvicencrowe  (Sceach  mhic  Enero), 
Co.  Clare,  legend,  103  ,  dolmen,  103. 

Slabih  Leitreach  (Mount  Callan),  Co. 
Clare,  fort  on,  98. 

Sligo  Abbey,  carved  capitals,  75. 

Smith,  Charles,  County  Histories  by, 
9,  13. 

Societies;  Dublin,  9,  12;  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Association,  24;  Os- 
sianic,  11;  Philosophical  (Dublin). 
5-8;  Physico-Historical,  9;  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  12. 

Souterrains,  114. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  4,  Sn. 

Stafford,  Thomas,  author  of  Pacata 
Hibernia,  5. 

Staigue  fort,  15. 

Stained  glass  found  at  Ardtole,  133. 
Standing  stones  (see  also  Pillar-stones, 

gallans):   Glannoge,  Co.  Cork,  146; 

Kilcullen,  Co.   Cork,   142;  Meerxa- 

hony,  Co.  Cork,  145. 
Statutes  and  By-Laws  amended,  81. 
Stephens,  John,  author  of  Irish  Monas- 

ticon,  8. 

Stone  circles:  Annagannihy,  Co.  Cork, 
161;  Ballyalla  Lake,  Co.  Clare,  99; 
Island,  Co.  Cork,  65:  plan,  66;  Keel 
Cross,  Co.  Cork,  152;  Kilmartin,  Co. 
Cork,  142;  Knockaroura,  Co.  Cork, 
63:  plan,  63;  Lissard,  Co.*  Cork,  69: 
plan,  69;  Loughatooma,  Co.  Cork, 
156;  Oughtihery,  Co.  Cork,  154,  160 
Rockhdl,  Co.  Cork,  71:  plan,  72; 
Rylane,  Co.  Cork,  152. 

Stone  with  markings,  Garraun  North, 
Co.  Cork,  141. 

Stopford,  James,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
40. 

Strawberry    Hill,    King's    Co.,    cross-  j 

inscribed  slab,  166. 
Stubbs,  Wm,  Cotter,  fellow,  paper  on 

Vestry  Books  of  Finglas,  Co.  Dublin,  i 

27. 

Swift,  Dean,  8. 

Synge,  Samuel,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's, 
Dublin,  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  35,  37,  40. 


T 

Teampull  dubh  na  hAighne,  Inagh,  Co. 

Clare,  102. 
"  Temples  of  Baal,"  15. 


The  Three  Sons  of  Torailbh  mac  Stairn, 
104. 

Thomastown  ring  fort,  Co.  Clare,  118, 

120. 
Tlachtga,  15. 

Toirdhealbhach   Ua   Briain,   King  of 

Thomond,  101. 
"  Toompa  "  a  Danish  chief,  story  of, 

111. 

Tory  Hill,  Wexford,  "Phoenician,  in- 
scription," 14. 
Trumpets,  bronze,  13. 
Tullylassa  or  Tullassa  fort,  Co.  Clare,  98. 
Tumulus  and  cist,  Co.  Kildare,  13. 


U 

Ua  Briain:  Domhnall,  101;  Math- 
gamhan,  101;  Torrdhealbhach,  King 
of  Thomond,  101. 

Ui  Cormaic,  Co.  Clare,  101. 

Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,  19. 

Urns,  sepulchral,  13. 

Ussher,  Archbishop  James,  4,  5,  7. 


V 

Vallancey,  General  Charles,  12,  14; 

portrait  of,  13. 
Vallancey  School  of  Antiquaries,  the,  13. 
Vesta,  temples  of,  15. 
Vestry  Books  of  Finglas,  Co.  Dublin,  27. 
Villanueva,  Dr  Joseph,  21. 
Vine,  symbolic,  181. 


W 

Wadding  Luke,  O.S.F.,  5. 

Walsh,  Peter,  O.S.F.,  6,  7. 

Ware,  Sir  James,  4,  5,  7;  lands  at 
Finglas,  31. 

Well,  holy,  Raholp,  130. 

Westropp,  T.  J.:  elected  president,  84; 
Notes  on  Primitive  Remains  (Forts 
and  dolmens)  in  Inagh  and  Killeimer, 
Co.  Clare.  97;  Presidential  Address 
on  the  Progress  of  Irish  Archae- 
ology, 2. 

Whitechurch,  Co.  Cork:  pillar-stone, 
62. 

White  Cross,  Athcarne,  Co.  Meath,  201. 
White,  W.  J.  Grove,  obituary  notice,  88. 
Windele,  John.  19. 
Witch  trials  at  Island  Magee,  6. 
Wright,  Thomas,  Louthiana,  10,  13. 
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[Read  26  September  1916] 

The  earliest  Archbishop  of  Dublin  of  whom  it  can  be  said  with 
certainty  that  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  is  St 
Laurence  0  Toole.  St  Laurence  was  consecrated  for  the  See  of 
Dublin  on  the  death  of  Gregory,  the  first  Archbishop,  by  Gelasius, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Kildare  and 
Ferns,  in  1162. 1  In  1180  he  left  Ireland  on  a  mission  to  Henry  II, 
who  was  then  in  Normandy.  On  his  journey  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever, 
and  on  14  November  he  died  in-  the  Church  of  St  Mary 
at  Eu  (Augum),  in  the  Department  of  Seine-inferieure.2  He  was 
buried  "  in  the  middle  of  the  church  ";  but  five  years  later  his 
body  was  translated  to  the  crypt,  and  buried  before  the  altar 
of  St  Leodegarius  (17  April  1186).  He  was  canonized  11  Decem- 
ber 1225,  by  Pope  Honorius  III.3  Subsequently  the  body 
was  again  translated  to  a  tomb  before  the  high  altar  of  the  church, 
the  head  and  right  arm  being  preserved  apart  as  relics  (10  May 

1  Annals  of  St  Mary's  Abbey,  in  J.  T.  Gilbert's  Chartularies  of  St 
Mary's  Abbey,  ii.  266  f . ;  Vie  et  Miracles  de  S  Laurent  Archeveque  de 
Dublin  (ed.  C.  Plummer),  in  Analecta  Bollandiana,  xxxiii.  121  ff  §  7 

2  Annals,  in  Gilbert,  op.  ext.,  ii,  287;  Life,  §§  25,  26  (with  Plummer's 
"Notes).  3  Life,  §§  27,  29. 
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1226). 1  The  resting  place  of  St  Laurence  is  now  pointed  out  in 
the  crypt  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  et  St  Laurent  at  Eu, 
and  over  it  is  a  monument,  of  which  by  the  kindness  of  Pere 
Guignaut,  Cure-doyen  of  Eu,  I  have  obtained  a  representation. 2 
lb  was  injured  in  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  only  the  re- 
cumbent effigy  of  the  Archbishop  is  original.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  a  pastoral  staff  with  both  hands.  The 
staff  is  broken,  but  it  has  been  restored  from  a  cast  in  the 
Museum  at  Versailles.  There  is  no  inscription.  The  monument, 
like  the  church  to  which  it  belongs,  is  said  to  date  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  was,  therefore,  probably  erected  on  the 
occasion  of  his  canonization,  half  a  century  after  his  death. 
Whether  it  gives,  or  was  intended  to  give,  a  correct  representation 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Archbishop  I  do  not  venture  to 
offer  an  opinion.3 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  Society  a  photograph 
of  the  figure  taken  from  above,  and  showing  the  full  face.  But 
the  war  has  made  it  impossible  to  procure  such  a  photograph. 

St  Laurence  was  followed  by  three  Archbishops  of  English 
birth,  all  of  whom  were  buried  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral — John 
Comyn,  1182-1212;  Henry  de  Loundres,  1213-1228;  and  Luke, 
1230-1255.  Of  their  tombs  and  that  of  a  later  Archbishop  we  have 
some  information  in  an  important  note  in  the  Liber  Niger  of  Christ 
Church.4  John  Comyn  and  Luke,  we  are  told,  were  buried  in  a 
stone  tomb  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  Archbishop  Henry 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chancel  in  a  wooden  tomb  opposite  to  the 
former  (mere  ex  opposito),  while  Archbishop  John  de  St  Paul 
(1349-1362)  was  buried  under  a  marble  stone  with  a  brass  figure,, 
which  lay  on  the  second  step  of  the  high  altar. 

This  note  was  probably  written  not  long  after  the  death  of 
John  de  St  Paul.  It  seems  to  give  a  full  list  of  the  Archbishops 
who  were  known  to  the  writer  to  have  been  buried  in  Christ  Church, 
Now  there  is  in  the  cathedral  at  present  only  one  monument  of  an 
early  Archbishop,  of  a  photograph  of  which  a  reproduction  is  here 
given.  (Plate  IX).  It  is  in  the  so-called  Chapel  of  St  Laurence 
on  the  south  side  of  the  choir.  It  has  suffered  considerably  from 
the  ravages  of  time ;  but  there  remains  the  recumbent  effigy,  in 


1  Life,  §  31. 

2  A  photograph  of  the  monument  is  reproduced  in  the  Irish  Bosary 
for  November,  1912. 

3  See  H.  Haines,  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses,  1861,  p.  Ixii  : 
"  Before  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  hardly  any  attempts-, 
were  made  [in  brass]  to  give  the  portrait  of  the  deceased/' 

4  f.  231.  See  the  Calendar  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Irish 
Academy,  vol.  xxvii,  C,  p.  69. 
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marble,1  of  an  Archbishop  fully  vested.  He  wears  a  low  mitre. 
The  pall,  though  considerably  defaced,  is  quite  distinct  :  it  seems 
to  be  shorter  than  those  found  in  monuments  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  to  be  described  later  on.  The  cross-staff, 
which  has  no  infula,  is  on  the  Archbishop's  left,  but  it  is  held  by 
his  right  hand,  the  right  fore-arm  lying  across  the  figure.  The 
inscription,  if  there  was  one,  is  no  longer  legible.  2  The  effigy  is  of 
life-size,  the  extreme  measurements  of  the  stone  on  which  it  is 
carved  being  about  6  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  at  the  head  and  1  foot 
6  inches  at  the  foot.  Does  it  belong  to  one  of  the  tombs  mentioned 
in  the  Liber  Niger  ?  Certainly  not  to  that  of  John  de  St  Paul,  whose 
grave  was  under  one  of  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  was  covered  with 
a  brass.  Not,  again,  to  that  of  Henry  de  Loundres,  which  was  a 
wooden  structure.  But  it  agrees  with  the  description  given  of  the 
tomb  of  John  Comyn  and  Luke.3  With  that  tomb,  therefore,  we 
may  with  tolerable  security  identify  it.  ,  Which,  then,  of  the  two* 
Archbishops  who  rested  under  it  does  the  effigy^  represent?  That 
question  cannot,  of  course,  be  answered  with  certainty.  But  where 
two  eminent  persons  were  buried  in  one  grave,  the  probability  is 
high  that  the  figure  that  lies  over  them  is  of  the  earlier  rather  than 
of  the  later.  Hence  we  conclude  that,  in  all  likelihood,  the  Christ 
Church  effigy  represents  John  Comyn,  the  first  English  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  the  founder  of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral.  This  was 
the  belief  of  Sir  James  Ware, 4  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer  it  may  be  accepted  with  little  misgiving. 


1  More  accurately,  crystalline  limestone;  probably  one  of  the  car- 
boniferous limestones  of  Ireland,  common  in  County  Dublin  and  else- 
where, as  Professor  Joly  informs  me.  There  are  some  traces  of  fossils 
in  it. 

2  The  Eev.  J.  L.  Eobinson  thinks  that  there  are  traces  of  lettering 
or  ornament  on  the  chamfer  which  surrounds  the  figure,  at  the  head 
and  sides,  but  not  at  the  foot. 

3  Even  in  position.  But  this  cannot  be  used  as  an  argument,  for  it 
was  placed  where  it  now  is  by  Street.  When  he  began  the  work  of 
restoration  it  was  "  in  the  Cathedral  but  the  ruins  of  the  "  Chapel  of 
St  Laurence  "  lay  outside,  the  ancient  arch  which  now  gives  entrance 
to  it  having  been  built  up.  The  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  com- 
monly called  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin:  An  Account  of  the 
Restoration  of  the  Fabric,  by  G.  E.  Street,  London,  1882,  p.  101.  It  is 
shown  in  the  ground  plan  of  the  Cathedral  in  W.  Butler's  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Dublin:  Measured  drawings  of  the  Building  prior  to 
Restoration,  under  the  built-up  arch.  In  his  De  Praesulibus  Lageniae, 
p.  10,  Ware  says  that  it  was  "  in  australi  pariete  chori,"  which  may 
seem  to  mean  that  it  was  in  a  recess  under  the  wall  of  the-  Choir.  But 
"  pariete  "  may  be  a  misprint  for  "  parte  "  which  is  the  word  used  in 
the  corresponding  sentence  of  the  De  Praesulibus  Hiberniae,  p.  106. 
In  any  case  in  Ware's  time  it  was  in  the  Choir,  on  the  south  side. 
This  may  have  been  its  original  site. 

4  De  Praesulibus  Hiberniae,  1665,  p.  106.  In  all  references  to  Ware 
I  give  the  pages  of  that  volume,  though  I  quote  it  in  Harris's  transla- 
tion, where  I  am  satisfied  that  he  has  rendered  it  correctly.  I  refer 
to  Harris's  edition  of  Ware's  Works  (1764)  only  for  Harris's  additions. 
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But  I  must  add  that  it  is  commonly  held  that  the  effigy  repre- 
sents not  Comyn,  but  Laurence  0  Toole.  Street  calls  it  "the 
effigy  of  St  Laurence,"  but  deems  it  unnecessary  to  give  any 
authority  for  so  describing  it.1  He  probably  accepted,  without 
question,  the  tradition  current  among  the  officials  of  the  Cathedral. 
This  tradition,  however,  seems  to  be  of  recent  origin.  It  was 
evidently  unknown  both  to  Ware  and  to  his  editor,  Walter 
Harris.  Moreover,  in  the  note  quoted  above  from  the  Liber  Niger 
there  is  no  reference  to  a  monument  to  St  Laurence.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  the  writer  dilates  upon  the  bene- 
factions of  St  Laurence  to  the  Cathedral.  The  fact  is  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  Laurence  0  Toole  was  buried  at  Eu,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  a  monument 
would  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  prominent  personage,  as  is 
often  done  nowadays,  elsewhere  than  in  his  place  of  sepulture.  2 
All  that  Christ  Church  ever  possessed  of  St  Laurence  was  some 
relics.3  These  would,  of  course,  be  placed,  not  in  a  tomb,  but 
either  in  the  high  altar  or  in  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  St  Laurence. 
The  legend  that  his  heart  was  buried  in  Christ  Church  seems  to 
have  no  historical  foundation,  and  it  is  at  least  extremely  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  elaborate  account  of  the  disposal  of  his 
remains  which  may  be  read  in  his  Life.4  It  is  true  that  our 
monument  is  in  what  is  known  as  St  Laurence's  Chapel.  But 
this  chapel  was  built  when  the  Cathedral  was  restored  in  the  seven- 
ties of  the  last  century,  and  there  is  grave  doubt  whether  it  is  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  chapel,  whose  name  it  has  usurped.5  There 
is  thus  no  evidence  that  there  was  ever  a  monument  of  St 
Laurence,  and  all  the  probabilities  are  against  the  supposition. 

The  tomb  of  Henry  de  Loundres  has  long  since  disappeared. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  wooden  structure  would  last  for 
many  centuries.6     Whether  there  was  a  representation  of  the 


1  So  also  W.  Butler,  Christ  Church  Cathedral:  Measured  Drawings 
of  the  Building  before  Mestoration,  ground  plan.  But  he  is  less  con- 
fident in  his  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  1901,  p.  16. 

2  A  few  examples  of  monuments  in  various  places  in  memory  of  the 
same  person  are  noticed  in  J.  Haines,  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses, 
p.  lv  f.  But  some  are  of  late  date,  and  the  remainder  do  not  supply 
parallels  in  the  case  of  St  Laurence. 

3  Obits  and  Martyrology  of  Christ  Church,  ed.  Crosthwaite  and  Todd, 
p.  4. 

4  §  §  26,  27,  31. 

5  See  J.  L.  Robinson,  Handbook  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
1914,  p.  15;  W.  Butler,  The  Cathedral  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  London, 
1901,  p.  16.  Street  (I.  c.)  can  only  say,  "  The  foundations  of  an  old 
chapel  were  found,  which  was  said,  to  be  that  of  St  Laurence  O  Toole, 
and  a  new  chapel  has  been  erected  on  the  old  foundations/'  &c. 

6  In  Canterbury  Cathedral  there  is  a  monumental  effigy  of  John 
Peckham  (fl292)  in  wood — "  a  fine  bit  of  Irish  bog  oak/'  as  Mr  J. 
McClemens,  Senior  Vesturer  of  the  Cathedral,  tells-  me. 
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Archbishop  upon  it  we  do  not  know.  There  is  a  fourteenth  century 
portrait  of  Henry  de  Loundres  preserved  in  the  muniments  of  the 
City  of  Waterford.1  It  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  may  be  a 
drawing  (with  some  modifications — e.g.,  in  the  canopy)  of  the 
effigy  on  the  lost  monument  in  Christ  Church.  In  it  the  Arch- 
bishop is  represented  as  holding  a  cross,  attired  with  an  infula, 
in  his  left  hand. 

We  must  now  pass  from  Christ  Church  to  St  Patrick's.  We  there 
find  in  the  chapel,  commonly  known  as  St  Peter's,  in  the  north  choir 
aisle,  the  recumbent  effigy  of  an  Archbishop.  (Plate  X).  It 
measures  at  present  about  7  feet  2  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches.  The 
Archbishop  is  vested,  and  holds  his  cross  in  his  left  hand,  the 
iright  hand  being  raised  in  benediction.  The  upper  part  of  the 
cross  has  been  lost,  but  the  infula  remains.  The  mitre  is  low,  the 
pall  long,  reaching  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  chasuble.  The  feet  of 
the  effigy  rest  on  an  animal,  apparently  a  dog.  The  inscription  on 
the  modern  base  of  the  monument  informs  us  that  it  is  a  memorial 
of  Fulk  de  Saunford,  the  immediate  successor  of  Luke,  who  held 
the  See  of  Dublin  from  1256  to  his  death  in  May,  1271.  Is  this 
statement  correct? 

We  have  no.  ancient  inscription  by  which  we  may  check  it. 
But  the  archiepiscopal  vestments  are  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and  it  is  stated  by  Ware  that  Fulk  was  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Further,  it  is  almost  certain  that  no 
other  Archbishop,  with  the  exception  of  Fulk's  brother  John,  who 
was  his  second  successor,  was  buried  in  St  Patrick's  in  the  same 
century.  .  As  we  have  seen,  John,  Henry,  and  Luke  rest  in  Christ 
Church.  Fulk  was  succeeded,  after  a  long  interregnum,  occupied 
by  litigation  between  the  Chapters  of  the  two  Cathedrals,  by  John 
de  Derlinton  in  1279.  He  ruled  the  diocese  for  a  little  over  four 
years,  during  which  he  apparently  never  visited  it.  He  died  in  or 
near  London,  29  March  1284, 2  and  was  buried  in  the  Monastery" 
of  Black  Friars.  John  de  Saunford  followed  (1286-1294).  He 
died  in  England,  but  he  was  buried  in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  in 
his  brother's  tomb.3  The  next  Archbishop  was  William  de  Hothum 
(1296-1298),  who,  after  a  short  episcopate,  died  at  Dijon,  27 
August  1298,  and  was  buried  in  Black  Friars  Monastery,  London.4 


1  It  is  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  of  Sir  J.  T.  Gilbert's  edition  of 
the  Crede  Mihi. 

2  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland,  ii,  1549;  Calendar  of 
Papal  Letters,  i,  457-460,  469;  Ann.  Monast.  (R.S.) ;  iv,  297;  Eishanger, 
Chronica  (R.S.),  108. 

3  Ware,  p.  110;  Annals  of  St  Mary's  Abbey  (Gilbert,  ii,  323). 

4  M.  H.  Maclnerny,  History  of  Irish  Dominicans,  vol.  i,  pp.  378,  475. 
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The  last  Archbishop  of  the  century  was  Richard  de  Eeringes,  who 
succeeded  in  the  summer  of  1299.  He  died  on  17  October  1306, 
apparently  in  or  not  far  from  Rome,  where  his  death  was  known 
to  the  Curia  three  days  later.1  We  make  take  it,  therefore,  as 
certain  that  the  thirteenth-century  effigy  in  St  Patrick's  represents 
one  of  the  Saunfords.  And,  arguing  as  we  did  before  in  the  case 
of  John  Comyn  and  Luke,  we  may  assign  it  to  Eulk,  the  elder  of 
the  brothers,  rather  than  to  John,  the  younger.  If  Ware's  state- 
ment about  the  burial  place  of  the  Saunfords  is  to  be  trusted,  this 
effigy  must  have  been  originally  placed  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  But 
it  was  apparently  unknown  both  to  Ware  and  Harris.  Possibly 
in  the  seventeenth  century  it  lay  hidden  under  the  ruins  of  a  portion 
uf  the  church.  It  was  subsequently,  no  doubt  at  the  restoration 
of  1864,  fixed  to  one  of  the  walls  of  the  baptistery.  Thence  it  was 
brought  to  its  present  position  in  1902. 

I  have  now  passed  in  review  the  eight  Archbishops  of  Dublin 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  have  stated  all  that  I  can  discover 
about  the  places  of  their  death  and  burial.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  of  their  monuments,  other  than  the  two  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, will  ever  be  found.  Monuments  to  John  de  Derlinton  and 
William  de  Hothum  may  have  been  set  up  at  Black  Friars, 
London,  but,  if  so.  they  must  have  been  destroyed  long  ago.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  Richard  de  Feringes,  one  of  the  crowd  of 
bishops  at  the  Papal  Curia,  was  honoured  with  a  memorial  at 
Rome.    Of  the  rest  enough  has  been  said. 

From  1307  to  1311  the  temporalities  of  the  See  were  held  by 
Richard  Havering,  who  was  provided  to  the  Archbishopric,  but 
was  never  consecrated.  He  was  followed  by  nine  Archbishops, 
whose  pontificates  covered  a  period  of  nearly  140  years,  the  last 
of  them  dying  in  1449.  Of  their  monuments,  three  still  exist, 
while  of  a  fourth  we  have  accurate  information.  It  may  be  well 
to  speak  of  these  four  first,  deferring  for  the  moment  discussion 
of  another,  of  which  we  have  less  satisfactory  knowledge.  All  four 
were  brasses,  and  they  form  an  interesting  series. 

The  earliest  of  them  was  the  monument  of  John  de  St  Paul 
(1349-1362).  It  is  lost,  but  of  its  existence  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  date  there  is  no  doubt.  The  Liber  Niger,  as  we  have  seen, 
tells  us  that  he  was  buried  in  Christ  Church  under  a  marble  stone 
with  a  brass  figure,  on  the  second  step  of  the  high  altar.  Ware 
gives  an  almost  identical  description  of  the  monument.     But  he 


1  Annals  of  St  Mary's  Abbey  (Gilbert,  ii,  334);  Calendar  of  Papal 
Letters,  ii,  20. 
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had  examined  it  for  himself;  for  he  quotes  the  inscription,  which, 
according  to  him,  ran  as  follows:  — 

"  Ego  Johannes  de  S.  Paulo  quondam  archiepiscopus  Dubliniae 
credo  quod  redemptor  meus  vivit  et  in  novissimo  die  de  terra 
surrecturus  sum  et  iterum  circundabor  pelle  mea  et  in  carne  mea 
videbo  deum  salvatorem  meum."1 

Ware's  De  Praesulibus  Hiberniae  saw  the  light  in  1665.  About 
fifteen  years  later  Thomas  Dineley  visited  Ireland  (1680-1),  and 
in  his  diary  there  is  a  drawing  of  a  monument — apparently  a  brass 
— of  an  Archbishop.2  Dineley  gives  no  explanation  of  the  drawing 
in  his  text,  but  from  its  position  in  the  diary  we  gather  that  it  was 
in  Christ  Church. 

Now,  round  the  figure  there  was  an  inscription,  the  whole  of 
which  he  was  evidently  unable  to  read.  He  has  copied  so  much 
as  was  legible.  Down  the  sinister  side  he  found  the  words : 
"  .  .  .  .  quondam  archiepiscopus  dublinie  .  .  .  .,"  the 
dots  indicating,  we  may  suppose,  illegible  letters.  Nearly 
half  the  space  (the  lower  part)  is  left  blank.  Up  the 
sinister  side  he  found  "  in  carne  mea  videbo  deum  saluatorem 
meum,"  followed  by  a  considerable  blank  space.  It  is  obvious, 
when  we  compare  this  with  the  inscription  which  I  have  copied 
from  Ware,  that  the  subject  of  Dineley' s  picture  was  John  de  St 
Paul's  monument.  We  conclude  that  the  monument  was  still  in 
situ  up  to  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Indeed,  I 
think  we  may  bring  it  further  down.  Harris,  in  his  edition  of 
Ware's  Bishops,  translates  Ware's  account  of  the  monument 
without  comment.3  If  it  had  been  destroyed  before  he  wrote 
(1764),  he  would  surely  have  said  so.  Possibly,  however,  some 
significance  should  be  attached  to  his  free  translation  of  Ware's 
"  ubi  haec  verba  legimus  inscripta  "  "on  which  were  these 
words  inscribed."  Was  it  no  longer  possible  to  read  them?  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  brass  suffered  some  injury  in  the  troublous 
period  which  followed  1641.  Ware's  statement  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  De  Praesulibus  Hiberniae,  in  1628 ;  and  he  may  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  alter  it  in  1665,  even  though  the  in- 
scription was  not  then  intact.     But  if  by  that  year  parts  of  the 


1  Ware,  p.  112.  The  text  quoted  (Job  xix,  25-27)  is  a  common-place 
on  brasses  (Haines,  p.  xli).  It  is  taken,  not  from  the  Vulgate  text,  but 
from  the  Officium  Defunctorum  of  the  Breviary,  in  which  it  serves  as 
a  Response  (in  most  Breviaries  the  first  Response)  at  Matins.  The 
words  "  salvatorem  meum  "  are  apparently  in  all  Breviaries. 

2  Journal  U.S.A. I.,  vol.  xliii,  p.  291. 

3  p.  332. 
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inscription  had  become  defaced  we  can  better  understand  Dineley's. 
imperfect  reproduction  of  it,  and  the  peculiar  turn  of  Harris's 
sentence. 

It  would  be  very  unwise  to  press  the  details  of  Dineley's  draw- 
ings, for  they  are  not  always  accurate.  But  in  this  case  he  cannot 
be  wrong  in  figuring  the  Archbishop  as  holding  his  cross  in  his  left 
hand,  while  raising  his  right  hand  in  the  act  of  blessing.  The  cross 
is  represented  without  an  infula,  Probably  the  inscription  ran 
round  three  sides  of  the  brass,  the  space  at  the  top,  which  might 
have  been  used  for  the  inscription,  being  filled  with  ornament 
or  left  blank.  It  will  be  noticed  that  above  the  canopy  there  are 
two  heraldic  shields,  which  have  been  left  blank  by  Dineley.  They 
probably  bore  the  arms  either  of  the  St  Paul  family1  or  of  the 
See  of  Dublin.  This  monument  is  interesting  as  being  not  only  the 
first  brass  we  have  come  across  in  our  investigation,  but  also  the 
earliest  known  inscribed  monument  to  an  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  earliest  inscribed  monument  now  in  existence  is  also  a 
brass.  It  is  that  of  Robert  de  Waldeby  (1393-1395).  (Plate  XI). 
Waldeby  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many  ways,  but  not  least 
because  of  the  number  of  bishoprics  which  he  successively  held 
within  a  short  space  of  time.  He  began  with  the  See  of  Aire,  in 
Gascony,  in  1386.2  from  which  he  was  promoted  to  Dublin  in 
December,  1390. 3  Thence  he  was  translated  to  Chichester,  in 
1395. 4  In  the  following  year  he  became  Archbishop  of  York.5 
He  died  on  29  December  1397,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  And  there  his  monument  remains  to  this  day,  as 
Ware  correctly  says,  "  almost  in  the  middle  of  St  Edmund's 
Chapel."  It  is  attached  to  a  slab  of  Purbeck  marble,  measuring 
9  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet,  which  rests  on  a  solid  structure,  so  that 
the  base  is  17  inches  above  the  floor.  Its  worn  condition,  how- 
ever, suggests  that  it  was  originally  level  with  the  pavement. 

Neither  Ware  nor  his  editor,  Harris,  was  inspired  with  sufficient 
interest  in  this  monument  to  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  it.  Ware  6 
tells  us  truly  "  that  the  epitaph  is  mutilated."  Accordingly,  he 
makes  use  of  a  faulty  transcript  of  it  by  Dr  Thomas  Stubbs,  7 
"  whose  History  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  is  extant  in  the  Cotton 
Library. "  The  result  is  that  he  gives  us  a  wrong  date  for  Waldeby 's 


1  So  on  the  Cranley  brass  (below,  p.  118)  we  find  two  shields,  both 
of  which  bear  the  family  coat. 

2  Eubel,  Hierarchia  Catholica  (ed.  2,  1913),  i,  72. 

3  Cal.  Papal  Letters,  iv,  372,  382. 

4  Ibid.,  297,         5 Ibid.,  535.  6  p.  114. 

7  Ware  is  not  exceptional.  Even  Harding  and  Moule  (Antiquities 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  1825,  p.  18),  with  the  monument  before  them, 
make  three  bad  mistakes  in  11.  9,  10. 
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death  :  29  May  1397.  Harris  makes  mistakes  of  his  own.  He  tells 
us  that  ''this  epitaph  is  not  now  legible."1  He  also  throws 
doubt  on  the  position  of  the  monument,  because  Dr  Thomas 
Stubbs  puts  it  "  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr."  2  A  visit 
to  the  Abbey  would  have  made  everything  clear ;  for,  though  half 
the  inscription  is  gone,  the  more  important  parts  of  it  are  preserved. 
It  ran  round  the  brass,  beginning  at  the  top  left-hand  corner.  The 
strips  of  brass  above  the  head  of  the  Archbishop  and  next  his  right 
hand,  on  which  are  engraved  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
inscription,  remain:  and  these  portions  are  legible,  as  is  proved  by 
a  rubbing,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  David  Weller,  Dean's 
Verger  at  Westminster  Abbey  (Plate  XII).  The  other  strips 
have  been  removed  from  the  stone. 

I  give  the  inscription  in  full,  relying  on  Ware's  tran- 
script of  Stubbs  for  the  middle  part.  It  is  in  verse,  the  end 
of  each  line  being  marked  on  the  brass  by  an  ornament.  To  make 
the  lines  scan,  the  letters  K  (1.  8)  and  C  (1.  7)  must  be  taken  as 
monosyllables.  In  other  words,  we  must  pronounce  the  name  of 
the  letter  in  each  case,  not  the  word  (Kalendas  or  Centum)  for 
which  it  stands. 

hie  fuit  expertus  in  quouis  iure  Eobertus 
De  Waldeby  diet  us  [nunc  est  sub  marmore  strict  us 
saerae  scripturae  doctor  fuit  et  geniturae 
ingenuus  medicus  et  plebis  semper  amicus 
consultor  regis  optabat  prospera  legis 
ecclesiae  choris  fuit  unus  bis  quoque  honoris 
praesul  adurensis  post  archos  dubliniensis 
hinc  Cicestrensis  tandem]  primas  eborensis 
Quarto  .  k  .  ianui  3  migrauit  cursib-ws  anni. 
Sepini  4  .  milleni  .  ter  C  nonieS  5  quoque  .  deni : 
vos  precor  orate  que  sint  sibi  dona  beate : 
Cum  Sanctis,  vite  requiescat  et  hie  sine  lite : 

Mr  Waller  informs  me  that  the  brass  is  in  too  bad  a  state  to  be 
photographed.   I  must  be  content,  therefore,  to  give  a  photographic 


1  He  probably  took  this  from  Weever's  Ancient  Funerall  Monu- 
ments, 1631,  where  we  read  (p.  481)  :  "His  epitaph  is  quite  worne  or 
torne  away  from  his  monument,  yet  I  found  it  in  a  manuscript  in  Sir 
Kobert  Cotton's  Librarie." 

2  Harris,  p.  335. 

3  There  is  perhaps  a  stroke  over  the  word  indicating  the  letters  ar. 
But  this  is  very  uncertain,  and  in  any  case  the  word  must  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  it  were  not  there. 

4  Error  for  septini  —  septeni.  This  must  be  read  septinl.  Possibly 
the  engraver  mistook  m  in  his  copy  for  ni  (septem  for  septeni). 

So,  I  believe,  the  brass  reads.  A  mistake  of  the  engraver  for  nouie 
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reproduction  from  Macklin's  Brasses  of  England.  (Plate  XI).  The 
Archbishop,  as  usual,  raises  his  right  hand  in  blessing,  and  holds 
his  cross,  without  infula,  in  the  left.  Waldeby  was  the  tutor  of 
Richard  II  in  his  youth,  which  explains  the  fact  that  the  arms  of 
the  King  are  above  the  finial  of  the  canopy.  There  were  two  other 
shields,  placed  as  in  John  de  St  Paul's  brass ;  but  of  these  only 
the  matrices  remain.  They  probably  bore  the  arms  of  Waldeby, 
or  of  the  See  of  York ;  or  perhaps  both. 

The  monument  of  Waldeby 's  second  successor,  Thomas  Cranley 
(1397-1417),  is  a  very  beautiful  brass  (Plate  XIII),  in  the  Chapel  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  of  which  'he  was  Warden  for  some  years, 1 
before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate.  Again  the  Archbishop  has 
his  right  hand  raised,  and  holds  his  cross  with  the  left.  The  cross 
is  in  this  case  a  crucifix ;  but  of  the  Figure  upon  it  only  the  arms 
remain.  There  are  two  shields;  but  here  they  are  below  the 
canopy,  not,  as  in  the  Waldeby  brass,  above  it.  Both  of  them  bear 
the  arms  of  Cranley — a  leopard's  head  between  three  ducal  crowns. 2 
Ware  knew  nothing  of  this  monument.  Harris  had  apparently 
seen  it,  for  he  prints  copies  of  its  two  inscriptions,  which  were 
certainly  not  borrowed  from  Anthony  a  Wood,3  who  also  transcribed 
them.  One  of  the  inscriptions  is  beneath  the  Archbishop's  feet. 
It  is  engraved  in  two  columns.  Harris,  not  noticing  this,  read  it 
as  though  each  line  of  the  inscription  contained  two  consecutive 
verses.  Consequently,  he  printed  the  verses  in  the  order  1,  5,  2, 
6,  3,  7,  4,  8.  4  He  naturally  dubbed  the  resulting  effusion  "  bar- 
barous ";  but  he  had  the  courage  to  add  a  metrical  translation  of 
it.  As  his  errors  of  transcription  are  not  confined  to  the  order  of 
the  lines,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  correct  copy.  In  the  first  two 
lines  of  each  quatrain  the  rhyme  is  between  the  first  and  second 
part  of  each  verse,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  point. 

Inoedens  siste  .  locus  aspice  quid  tenet  iste 
Pontificis  gratum  .  deuelyn  corpus  tumulatum 
Transfuga  quara  carnis  .  dura  vita  vices  variauit 
Mors  carnis  viuis  .  sub  humo  lectura  sibi  strauit 


1  1389-1396.    Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  xiii,  17. 

2  Not  "  the  Arms  of  the  See  of  Dublin,  and  his  own,"  as  Harris 
says  (p.  337). 

3  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Ed.  J.  Gutch,  1786,  p.  201.  This  edition  seems  to 
represent  Wood's  final  revision  of  the  work  shortly  before  his  death 
in  1695. 

4  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  rhymes  prove  that  11.  3,  4,  as  here 
printed,  were  intended  to  be  consecutive,  as  were  also  11.  7,  8. 
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Annis  bis  denis  .  pater  ahaus  Alurapnus  egenis 
Sedit  sacratus  ,  fungens  vice  pontificatus 
Spirits  eripit'1  .  non  arte  valens  reuocari 
Queso  piis  precibiis  .  sibi  vestris  Auxiliari 

The  second  inscription  is  marginal.  It  was  apparently  intact 
when  Harris  wrote  (1764),  but  now  only  a  fragment — about  a  quarter 
of  the  whole — is  left.  Though  the  inscription  was  metrical,  it  is 
•clear  from  the  existing  portion  that  the  ends  of  the  verses  were  not 
marked,  as  they  are,  for  example,  in  the  Waldeby  brass.  For  the 
lost  parts  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  independent  transcripts  of 
"Wood  and  Harris.    It  ran  thus  : 

[Flori  pontificum  Thome  Cranley  deus  istum 

Annuit  optatum  funeris  esse  locum 
Talem  nutrivit  locus  is  quern  postea  rexit 
Quo  sibi  quesivit  requiem  cum  lumina  flexit 
M  C  iunge  quater  I  duples  V  numera  ter 

Invenies  annum  quo]  ruit  iste  pater 
Aldelmi  festo  cursu  migrauit  honesto 
Qui  circurastatis  [precibus  sibi  subveniatis] 

The  festival  of  St  Aldelm  here  referred  to  is  his  deposition  (May 
25). 2  The  ribbon  of  brass  on  which  the  inscription  was  engraved 
^measured  about  8  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  4  inches. 

The  last  of  the  line  of  Archbishops  with  which  we  are  for  the 
moment  concerned  is  Eichard  Talbot,  the  immediate  successor  of 
Cranley  (1418-1449).  His  mutilated  monument  still  exists,  though 
it  is  only  a  few  years  since  we  became  aware  of  the  fact.  Ware3  tells 
us  that  he  died  on  15  August  1449,  and  was  buried  in  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  "  under  a  marble  monument  adorned  with  his  portrai- 
ture cut  in  brass."  He  proceeds  to  give  a  copy  of  the  epitaph. 
Harris,  in  1764,  added  some  further  particulars.  4  He  informs 
•us  that  his  tomb  was  "  before  the  steps  of  the  altar,"  and  that  he 
was  represented  with  "  a  mitre  on  his  head,  and  a  pastoral  staff  in 
his  hand,  some  fragments  of  which  yet  remain."  This  proves  that 
in  Harris's  time  the  monument  was  in  situ,  and  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  brass  was  still  in  its  place,  though  he  implies  that 
the  inscription  could  no  longer  be  read.  5    And.  indeed,  as  late  as 


1  I.  enpitur.  2  Obits  and  Martyrology  of  Christ  Church,  d.  26. 
3  p.  115  f.  "  Harris,  p.  339. 

5  "  On  which  heretofore  might  be  read  the  following  Epitaph/' 
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1820  Mason  writes,  "  Archbishop  Talbot's  gravestone  is  before  the- 
steps  ascending  to  the  altar."1  But,  as  he  does  not  describe  the 
monument,  it  may  be  inferred  that  by  that  time  the  brass  had  dis- 
appeared, and  only  the  stone  was  left.  In  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  seemed  to  be  no  trace  of  it.  Now,  in  the 
interval  between  the  publication  of  Ware's  Be  Praesulibus 
Hiberniae  and  that  of  Harris's  edition  of  his  work,  Thomas  Dineley 
made  his  tour  through  Ireland,  and  in  his  diary  he  described  the 
monument.  His  statement  that  it  was  then  "  in  the  body  of  the. 
quire  even  with  the  pavement  of  St  Patrick's  "  enables  us  to  fix 
its  position  with  almost  complete  precision.  He  gives  no  hint  that 
it  was  mutilated ;  and  he  has  left  us  a  drawing  of  it,2  which  proves, 
at  the  least,  that  the  mutilations  were  not  serious.  The  drawing 
includes  the  inscription;  and,  oddly  enough,  it  is  there  reproduced 
more  completely  than  in  another  copy,  which  he  inserts  in  the  text 
of  the  diary.  He  implies  that  he  actually  saw  the  inscription,, 
and  that  it  was,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  words,  legible. 

Now,  when  the  portion  of  Dineley 's  diary  which  contains  this- 
drawing  was  recovered  and  became  known  in  Dublin,  about  ten 
years  ago,  it  was  perceived  that  a  stone  which  had  long  lain  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  Cathedral,  and  which  was  obviously  the  matrix 
of  a  brass,  is  in  fact  the  matrix  of  the  brass  which  Dineley  describes. 
(Plate  XIV,  fig  1.)  It  is  Talbot's  monument,  denuded  of  its 
adornment.  It  measures  7  feet  2  inches  by  4  feet  4  inches.  It  is 
now  in  the  Cathedral. 

The  recovery  of  the  concluding  portion  of  Dineley 's  diary,  and 
the  consequent  "  invention  "  of  Talbot's  monument,  was  due  to  a 
former  Dean's  Vicar  of  St  Patrick's,  the  Rev.  Horace  Monroe. 
The  present  Succentor  of  the  Cathedral,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Robinson, 
a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  has  carried  the  matter  a  step  further. 
In  the  Office  of  Ulster  King  of  Arms  there  is  a  volume  which; 
bears  the  title  Monumenta  Eblanae.  It  contains  a  collection  of 
drawings  of  monuments  in  the  Dublin  churches.  Most  of  them 
are  of  monuments  erected  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  some 
seem  to  be  designs  prepared  before  the  monuments  were  con- 
structed. A  few  are  sketches  of  mediaeval  tombs.  Mr  G.  D. 
Burtchaell,  Athlone  Pursuivant,  tells  me  that  the  drawings  were 
probably  made  by  Albon  Leveret,  who  was  Athlone  Pursuivant  from 
1618  to  1650.  Now,  when  looking  through  this  book,  Mr  Robinson 
noticed  that  one  of  the  sketches,  which  has  neither  title  nor  note^ 
of  any  kind,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Dineley 's  picture  of 


1  Histoid  of  St   Patrick's,  Appendix,  p.  lviii. 

2  Reproduced  in  Journal  U.S.A. 1.,  xliii,  281. 
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the  Talbot  brass.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  another  and  much  more 
accurate  representation  of  the  same  monument.  For  purposes  of 
•comparison  I  place  side  by  side  reproductions  of  a  photograph  of 
Leveret's  sketch,  and  of  the  original  matrix.    (PI.  XIV,  figs.  1,2). 

It  may-  be  well  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  drawings  in  one 
particular,  which  has  some  historical  interest.  Dineley  has  a  group 
•of  six  small  figures  on  the  Archbishop's  right,  and  a  smaller  group 
—apparently  of  three  or  four — on  the  left.  Those  on  the  right  are 
represented  as  speaking,  though  the  words  which  they  use  do  not 
appear  in  the  drawing.  Doubtless,  they  were  offering  a  prayer  for 
the  repose  of  the  Archbishop's  soul — "  cuius  animae  propitietur 
deus,"  or  the  like.  Leveret  makes  the  smaller  group  to  consist  of 
exactly  four  persons.  This  is  undoubtedly  correct.  The  groups 
evidently  represent  respectively  the  minor  canons  and  the  boy 
choristers,  the  foundation  of  which  by  Talbot  was  mentioned  in  the 
inscription.  The  choristers  on  Talbot's  foundation  have  always 
been  six  in  number.  It  is  known  that  from  1493,  at  the  latest, 
there  have  been  four  minor  canons,1  though  the  Charter  of  Founda- 
tion mentions  six.  2  Leveret's  drawing  proves  that  if  the  college 
ever  had  six  members,  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  four  in 
Talbot's  lifetime.  Now  Dineley  places  the  larger  group  to  the 
Archbishop's  right  and  the  smaller  to  the  left,  thus  representing 
the  choristers  as  praying,  while  the  four  priests  remained  silent. 
Leveret  reverses  the  arrangement;  and  he  is  obviously  right. 
When  we  turn  to  the  stone  we  find  that  in  another  matter  of  detail 
both  drawings  are  astray.  The  matrix  of  the  brass  on  which  the 
minor  canons  were  engraved  is  greater,  both  in  height  and  width, 
than  that  reserved  for  the  "  children  of  the  choir."3  In  both 
pictures  the  figures  are  of  about  the  same  height,  and  the  group  of 
six  takes  up  more  room  laterally  than  the  group  of  four.  Neither 
■draughtsman  perceived  that  the  six  were  children  and  the  four 
men. 

In  one  respect  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  Talbot 
brass  and  all  the  monuments  which  we  have  hitherto  considered, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Laurence  O  Toole.  Talbot  carries, 
not  the  cross-staff  of  an  Archbishop,  but  a  crozier.  What  may  be 
the  explanation  of  this  I  cannot  guess.  But  it  must  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  another  curious  fact.  If  the  drawings  are  to 
be  trusted,  Talbot  is  not  arrayed  in  the  full  archiepiscopal  habit. 
He  alone  among  the  Archbishops  is  represented  in  his  effigy  with- 
out the  pall.    The  only  parallel  known  to  me  is  the  stone  figure  of 


1  Dignitas  Decani,  p.  275. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  64;  printed  in  Mason's  St  Patrick's,  Appendix,  p.  xxxiii. 

3  The  measurements  are  9  x  8  in.  and  6  x  7  in.  respectively. 
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Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey  (f  1255)  in  York  Minster.    Here  also* 
there  is  no  pall,  and  a  crozier  is  held  in  the  left  hand. 
The  inscription  may  be  given  from  Ware  : 

Talbot  Richardus  latet  hie  sub  marmore  pressus 
Archi  fuit  praesul  hums  sedis  rever-endae 

Parvos  canonicos  qui  fundavitque  choristas 
Anno  milleno  C  quater  quater  X  quoque  nono 

Quindeno  augusti  mensis  mundo  valedixit. 

Omnipotens  dominus  cui  propicietur  in  aevum. 

We  have  some  knowledge  of  another  monument  of  an  unnamed 
Archbishop.  But  before  discussing  it,  I  must  make  some  remarks 
about  the  five  Archbishops  of  the  period  now  under  consideration 
who  have  not  yet  been  mentioned. 

They  are  the  following  :  — 

1311.  John  de  Leche  or  de  Lecke.    Died  10  August  1313. 
1317.  Alexander  de  Bicknor.    Died  14  July  1349. 
1363.  Thomas  Minot.    Died  July  1375. 
1376.  Robert  de  Wikeford.    Died  29  August  1390. 
1396.  Richard  Northalis.    Died  (20  July)  1397. 

According  to  Ware,1  Leche  "  was  buried  at  Westminster  in  the 
middle  of  the  Presbytery."  This  statement  is  so  precise  that  we 
must  suppose  that  Ware  had  authority  for  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  monument  to  Leche  in  the  Abbey,  and  that  Dr 
E.  J.  L.  Scott,  Keeper  of  the  Muniments,  who  has  kindly  examined 
the  records,  can  find  no  reference  to  his  burial.  We  may  conclude 
that  he  had  no  monument  in  Ireland.  Indeed,  a  prelate  who  had 
resided  in  his  diocese  for  barely  two  years  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
so  honoured. 

Alexander  de  Bicknor,  on  the  other  hand,  held  the  See  of 
Dublin  for  a  long  period,  and  he  was  the  most  prominent  Arch- 
bishop in  the  fourteenth  century.  If  he  died  in  his  diocese  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  no  monument  commemorated  him.  That 
he  died  in  Dublin  is  probable;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  in 
the  city,  and  engaged  in  fierce  controversy  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  a  few  months  before  his  death.  2    Ware  says  he  was 


1  p.  111.  In  1628  {De  Praes.  Lag.,  p.  20)  Ware  had  qualified  the 
statement  with  the  words  "  ut  fertur."  The  omission  of  this  phrase 
in  1665  indicates  that  in  the  meantime  he  had  convinced  himself  that 
it  was  supported  by  sufficient  evidence. 

2  In  1349  O.S.—  i.e.,  after  24  March  1349  N.S.  See  Ussher,  Works, 
vol.  i,  p.  exxxi.  f. 
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buried  in  St  Patrick's,  but  he  qualifies  his  statement  with  the 
words,  "  I  think."1  Little  stress  can  be  laid  on  this  testimony.. 
It  is  clear  that  it  was  not  based  on  definite  documentary  evidence. 
Ware's  hesitating  remark  is  most  easily  explained  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  was  in  the  Cathedral  a  monument  connected  with 
Bicknor  either  by  mere  tradition  or  by  Ware's  unsupported  judg- 
ment. Mason,  writing  in  1820,  is  more  dogmatic.  "  Archbishop 
Alexander  de  Bicknor,"  he  writes,  "  was  buried  near  Archbishop 
Talbot."2  But  at  the  most  that  only  proves  that  near  Talbot's, 
tomb  was  another,  which  Mason  believed  to  be  Bicknor's.  If  there 
had  been  a  monument  with  an  inscription  which  justified  the  asser- 
tion, Ware  would  have  known  and  read  it,  and  Mason  himself  would 
have  recorded  it.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  1820  there  was. 
a  second  defaced  monument  close  to  Talbot's,  which  has  since  dis- 
appeared. The  existence  of  such  a  monument,  if  it  were  already 
mutilated  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  would 
amply  account  for  Ware's  halting  opinion. 

Thomas  Minot  was  a  great  benefactor  of  St  Patrick's;  but  it 
is  improbable,  though  not  impossible,  that  he  had  a  monument 
there,  for  Ware  informs  us  that  he  died  in  London.3 

Of  the  place  of  sepulture  of  Eobert  de  Wikeford  nothing  seems, 
to  be  known. 

Ware  *  says  that  Eichard  de  Northalis  died  in  Dublin;  and 
Harris  5  adds  that  he  was  buried  in  "  his  own  cathedral."'  On 
what  authority  Harris  based  this  statement,  or  whether  by  "  his. 
own  cathedral  "  is  meant  Christ  Church  or  St  Patrick's  I  do  not 
know.    But  Northalis  was  Archbishop  only  a  little  over  a  year 

If  there  is  in  existence  an  anonymous  monument  to  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  or  a  record  of  the  former  existence  of  such  a 
monument  other  than  Talbot's,  before  1450,  it  must,  of  course 
be  assigned  to  one  of  these  five.  What  has  been  said  may  suffice 
to  show  that  the  most  likely  of  them  to  have  been  so  commemorated 
is  Alexander  de  Bicknor,  because  of  his  prominence  and  his  Ion, 
episcopate.  Eobert  de  Wikeford  may,  perhaps,  be  placed  next! 
inasmuch  as  we  know  too  little  about  him  to  assess  his  claim  The 
others  may  be  set  aside  with  more  or  less  probability 


sa^ds  Jl^T.&a  ^™  — s  est,  The 
tionf  &^  8LZTt'^  &  Kilt  T  ^ 

3  P-  H3.  *  p.  114.  5  p  336  p  " 
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Now  in  Dineley's  diary  there  is  a  picture  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
matrix  of  a  brass.  It  is  reproduced  in  the  Journal  of  R. S.A.I,  for 
December,  1913. 1  Dineley  gives  no  description  of  it.  But  its  position 
in  the  diary  suggests,  if  it  does  not  prove,  that  it  was  a  sepulchral 
monument,  and  that  Dineley  saw  it  in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
Fortunately,  there  is  another  and  better  representation  of  it  in  the 
volume  in  Ulster's  Office,  already  referred  to — Monumentp. 
Eblanae.  Its  very  presence  in  that  volume  assures  us  that  it  was 
a  monument  in  a  Dublin  church.  The  drawing  itself  makes  us 
more  certain  than  Dineley's  did  that  it  was  the  matrix  of  a  brass. 
(Plate  XIV,  fig.  3).  Moreover,  the  brass  was  quite  clearly  the 
effigy  of  an  Archbishop.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  mitre,  nor 
about  thearchiepiscopal  cross,  the  top  of  which  is  quite  distinct, 
and  very  little  doubt  about  the  right  hand  raised  in  blessing.  This 
drawing  also  confirms  our  inference  that  the  monument  was  in  St 
Patrick's,  for  it  is  on  the  back  of  the  sheet,  on  the  front  of  which 
is  the  representation  of  the  Talbot  brass,  described  above.  In 
short,  here  is  a  brass,  commemorating  an  Archbishop,  which  was 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  though  defaced,  and  which 
was  almost  certainly  in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral.  We  may  con- 
jecture that  the  stone  on  which  it  had  rested  was  in  Mason's  day 
in  the  choir  of  St  Patrick's  close  to  Talbot's  "  gravestone."  And 
we  may  claim  to  have  shown  that  Mason  had  a  prima  facie  case  for 
assigning  it  to  Alexander  de  Bicknor,  as  Ware  seems  to  have  done 
before  him. 

Let  us  consider  it  from  a  different  point  of  view.  In  the  earliest 
of  the  brasses  which  we  have  examined,  those  of  John  de  St  Paul 
and  Robert  de  Waldeby,  the  inscription  ran  round  the  edge;  in  the 
later  ones,  those  of  Cranley  and  Talbot,  there  is  an  inscription 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  effigy.  In  this  matrix  there  was  no  room 
for  an  inscription  in  the  latter  position;  but  there  is  a  groove  round 
the  figure  which  was  obviously  intended  to  hold  a  strip  of  brass. 
On  it  may  well  have  been  engraved  an  inscription.  Again,  in  the 
four  monuments  we  notice  an  increasing  elaboration  in  the  canopy 
over  the  figure.  John  de  St  Paul  stands  under  a  pediment,  the 
sides  of  which  are  straight,  and  adorned  with  crockets,  the  point 
where  they  meet  being  surmounted  by  a  finial.  In  the  Waldeby 
brass  an  ogee  takes  the  place  of  the  straight  edges.  In  the  Cranley 
and  Talbot  brasses  we  find  a  triple  ogee,  while  the  details  of  the 
shafts  remind  us  that  we  are  well  on  in  the  perpendicular  period 
of  architecture.  In  all  its  distinguishing  features  our  matrix 
resembles  John  de  St  Paul's  monument,  the  earliest  of  the  four; 


1  Vol.  xhii,  p.  283. 
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but  it  seems  to  represent  a  brass  of  a  simpler  and  therefore,  as 
we  may  believe,  earlier  style.  In  brief,  if  we  assume  that  the 
brass,  to  which  it  corresponds,  was  earlier  than  the  other  four,  we 
can  trace  a  regular  development  as  we  pass  from  it,  through  St 
Paul,  Waldeby  and  Cranley,  to  Talbot.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
put  it  second  in  the  series,  the  development  is  somewhat  disturbed ; 
if  we  bring  it  further  down,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  retrogression 
to  an  earlier  type.  Thus  again  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  much  more  likely  to  have  commemorated  Bicknor  than  any  other 
of  the  five  Archbishops. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  dating  of  brasses  is  no  easy 
matter,  apart  from  the  inscriptions.  And  I  cannot  claim  to  have 
any  knowledge  either  of  brasses  or  of  architectural  detail.  Yet  it 
seems,  if  we  take  a  wider  range,  that  the  features  of  our  matrix 
give  us  reason  to  believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  time  when  Bicknor 's 
monument,  if  he  had  one,  was  constructed.  The  earliest  existing 
brass  in  England  belongs  to  the  year  1277,  though  there  are  a  few 
records  or  matrices  of  brasses  of  earlier  date.1  Architectural 
canopies  begin  to  appear  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II  (1307- 
1327).  The  earliest  existing  canopy  in  England  is  dated  c.  1320; 
the  earliest  matrix  of  a  canopy  apparently  c.  1310. 2  It  is  hardly 
likely,  therefore,  that  a  brass,  such  as  our  matrix  held,  adorned  the 
tomb  of  Leche  in  1313,  even  if  we  suppose  that  his  body  was 
brought  to  Dublin  for  burial.  And  the  earliest  type  of  canopy  is 
of  the  kind  exemplified  in  the  drawings  of  our  matrix.  After 
describing  the  famous  Queen  Eleanor  crosses,  in  which  "  on  each 
side  of  the  carved  figures  rise  slender  shafts  supporting  a  graceful 
pediment,  of  which  the  upper  sides  are  straight,  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  ornamented  with  a  row  of  crockets,  and  terminating  in 
a  bunch  of  foliage  of  considerable  size,"  while  "  the  lower  arch 
is  curved  and  pointed,  with  pierced  cusps,"  Mr  Macklin  proceeds 
to  say  that  "  the  same  form  of  canopy  is  found  in  early  brasses, 
though  only  one  example  now  remains,  surrounding  the  figure  of 
Joan  de  Cobham,  Cobham,  Kent,  in  c.  1320." 3  This  is  exactly 
what  we  find  in  the  drawings  of  the  matrix  under  consideration, 
and  in  Dineley's  drawing  of  the  brass  of  John  de  St  Paul.  The 
period  in  which  this  form  of  brass  was  used  is  said  to  have  closed 
about  1325.    But  later  examples  are  found  in  1337  and  1347. 4 

1  H.  W.  Macklin,  The  Brasses  of  England,  London,  1907,  p.  3. 
3  E.  T.  Beaumont,  Ancient  Memorial  Brasses,  Oxford,  1913,  p.  185. 
See  also  next  note. 

3  Macklin,  p.  67  f.  Cp.  the  brass  of  Margarete  de  Camoys,  Trotton, 
Sussex,  c.  1310,  figured  ibid.,  p.  28.  Of  the  canopy  only  the  matrix 
remains,  which  increases  its  value  as  an  illustration  of  our  pictures. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  matrix  of  the  brass  of  Bishop  Beau- 
mont of  Durham,  1333  (ibid.,  p.  314). 

4  Laurence  de  St  Maur  (canopies  in  shafts)  and  Sir  Hugh  Hastings, 
Macklin,  pp.  49,  100.    Haines,  p.  civ. 
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It  was  soon  abandoned,  'however,  in  favour  of  the  ogee,  which  has 
been  found  as  early  as  1324. 1  Triple  canopies  are  found  as  early 
as  1333, 2  but  they  appear  to  have  been  rare  until  after  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Again,  in  the  earliest  period  the  in- 
scriptions were  composed  of  letters,  each  of  which  had  a  matrix 
of  its  own  :  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
they  began  to  be  engraved  on  a  band  of  metal  surrounding  the 
effigy,3  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mr  Macklin's  pictures,  the 
marginal  inscription  soon  went  out  of  fashion  in  favour  of  one 
placed  below  the  figure,4  The  form  of  the  canopy,  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  presumed  position  of  the  inscription,  points, 
therefore,  to  a  date  not  far  removed  from  1350,  and  so  brings  us 
back  once  more  to  Bicknor.  These  indications  of  date  seem  to 
put  out  of  court  not  only  Leche,  but  the  later  Archbishops,  who 
died  between  1375  and  1397. 5 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  conclusion  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  We  have  assumed  that  the 
canopy  of  the  brass  had  straight  edges.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Can 
we  trust  the  drawings  in  such  a  matter  as  this?  Dineley,  for 
example,  represents  the  canopy  over  John  de  St  Paul  with  straight 
edges.  But  we  can  scarcely  believe  that,  in  this  particular,  his 
picture  is  correct ;  for  St  Paul  died  after  the  period  of  straight  edges 
was  over. 

In  reply  to  such  criticism  as  this,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  brass  to  be  laid  down 
several  years  before  the  death  of  the  person  whom  it  was  intended, 
to  commemorate.'6  All  we  know  about  the  date  of  St  Paul's  brass 
is  that  it  was  not  earlier  than  1350,  the  date  of  his  entry  into  the 
See  of  Dublin.  And  we  cannot  affirm  that  in  that  year  a  straight- 
edged  canopy  would  have  been  an  anachronism.  The  number  of 
existing  specimens  of  brasses  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  scarcely  great  enough  to  warrant  a  dogmatic 
assertion  on  such  a  point.  Dineley's  drawing  may  not,  after  all, 
be  so  inaccurate  as  the  objection  assumes. 

But  let  us  grant  that  he  was  so  careless  as  to  represent  an  ogee- 
by  two  right  lines.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  foregoing 
argument  reliance  was  placed,  not  on  Dineley,  but  on  the  more 
careful  draughtsman  of  the  Monumenta  Eblanae.    If  it  is  possible 


1  Haines,  p.  cxxxvii.      2  Macklin,  p.  70.       3  Beaumont,  p.  165  f. 

4  So  also  says  Haines,  p.  cxxxix. 

5  Another  early  feature  in  the  projection  under  the  mitre  on  the 
right  of  the  Archbishop's  head.  This  indicates  the  bushy  hair  found 
in  brasses  of  the  first  period.  Macklin,  p.  100.  Compare  the  Beau- 
mont matrix  and  the  St  Maur  brass  (ibid.,  pp.  101,  314). 

6  Haines,  p.  xliii. 
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that  the  acute  angle  of  Dineley's  drawing  of  the  St  Paul  canopy 
represents  an  ogee  arch,  no  such  possibility  exists  m  the  case  of 
the  obtuse  angle  of  the  sketch  of  the  anonymous  matrix  m  the 
Monumenta,  If  the  choice  here  lies  between  straight  edges  ana 
an  ogee,  the  former  alternative  is  to  be  preferred. 

And  lastly,  the  nature  of  the  question  at  issue  must  be  under- 
stood We  are  not  seeking,  from  the  architectural  details  of  the 
matrix,  taken  by  themselves,  to  fix  its  date  within  a  year  or  two. 
On  other  grounds  we  can  affirm  that,  if  it  does  not  commemorate 
Bicknor,  it  must  commemorate  either  Minot,  or  much  more 
probably  Wikeford.  We  have  to  determine  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  or  to  its  closing  years.  ^  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  believe,  making  every  allowance  for  in- 
accuracy, that  the  pictures  in  our  hands  are  drawings  of  a  brass 
laid  down  within  the  period  represented  by  the  Waldeby  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey  and  those  of  Sir  Nicholas  Burnell  at 
Acton  Burnell,  and  Lady  Cobham  at  Cobham.1  But  I  must  leave 
the  final  decision  to  experts. 

In  such  an  investigation  as  this  it  would  obviously  be  more- 
satisfactory  to  deal  with  the  stone  itself  than  with  drawings  of  it.. 
I  do  not  despair  of  its  recovery.  It  was  not  improbably  dis- 
carded at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  the  Talbot 
matrix,  which  seems  to  have  been  beside  it  ;  and,  like  it,  it  may- 
have  been  conveyed  without  injury  from  the  Cathedral  to  the 
churchyard.  There  a  diligent  searcher,  armed  with  a  pickaxe  and 
a  spade,  may  one  day  find  it. 

After  Talbot  we  have  few  Archbishops  to  deal  with.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Michael  Tregury  (1450-1471).  Tregury's  tomb  (Plate 
XV)  was  still  over  his  grave,  "  in  his  beloved  Metropolitan  Church 
of  St  Patrick,  at  the  corner  of  the  altar  of  St  Stephen,  the  proto- 
martyr,"  in  1665. 2  The  fine  stone  slab  which  covered  it  was  saved 
from  destruction  by  Dean  Swift  about  1720, 3  when  it  was  found 
among  the  ruins  of  St  Stephen's  Chapel.  After  occupying  various 
positions  in  the  Cathedral,  it  was  restored  to  the  original  site  by 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin  when  he  was  Dean  of  St 
Patrick's.  The  slab  measures  7  feet  2  inches  by  4  feet.  On  it 
Tregury   is    represented  in    the    act    of   blessing.     He  holds 


xFor  these  brasses  see  J.  S.  M.  Ward,  Brasses  (Camb.  Manuals  of 
Science  and  Literature),  1912,  pp.  11,  13. 

2  Ware,  p.  116.  Cp.  his  will  in  H.  F.  Berry,  Register  of  Wills  and 
Inventories  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin  in  the  Time  of  Archbishops 
Tregury  and  Walton  (R.S.A.L),  1898,  p.  26. 

3  The  Chapter  appointed  a  committee  to  determine  the  place  where 
it  should  be  fixed,  8  January  1722. 
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his  cross  (the  head  of  which  is  a  crucifix)  in  his  left  hand. 
It  is  attired  with  an  infula.  He  wears  a  rather  high  or- 
namented mitre  and  a  short  pall.  Above  his  right  hand  is  the 
emblem  of  St  Michael,  reminiscent,  no  doubt,  of  the  vow  by  which 
the  Archbishop  was  bound  personally  or  by  deputy  to  visit  "  with 
a  decent  oblation  "  St  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall.1  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  was  a  Cornishman,  and  that  his  name  was 
Michael.  There  is  a  shield  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stone.  It  bears 
the  Tregury  arms  (three  choughs)  impaling  those  of  the  See  ot 
Dublin.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  instance  of  a  coat  in  which 
the  family  arms  of  an  Archbishop  of  Dublin  are  on  the  same 
shield  with  those  of  his  See.  Round  the  edge  runs  this  inscrip- 
toin : 

Iesus  est  salvator  meus.    obiit  mcccclxxi  die  Decembris  xxi 
Praesul  metropolis  Michael  hie  Dubliniensis 
Marmore  tumbatus  pro  me  christum  flagitetis.  2 

The  next  Archbishop,  John  Walton  (1472-1484),  resigned  the 
See  some  years  before  his  death.  When  and  where  he  died  is  not 
known.    There  is  no  record  of  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Walter  Fitz Simons  (1484-1511).  There 
is  a  description  of  his  funeral  obsequies  in  the  Liber  Albus  of  Christ- 
Church,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  he  was  buried  before  the  image 
of  St  Patrick  in  the  nave  of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral.  3  There  is  no 
mention  of  a  monument. 

Archbishop  William  Rokeby  (1512-1521)  died  on  the  29th 
November,  1521,  and  was  buried  in  St  Patrick's.  So  Ware  tells 
us,4  and  we  may  accept  his  statement,  for  it  was  probably  based 
on  the  Register  of  William  Hassard,  Prior  of  Holy  Trinity.  That 
Register  was  certainly  known  to  Ware,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  contained  an  account  of  the  Archbishop's  funeral.  It  proves,  hi 
any  rate,  that  he  died  in  Dublin;  for  it  states  that  on  the  last  day 
of  his  life  he  handed  over  the  archiepiscopal  cross  to  the  custody 
of  Prior  Hassard.  5 

Now,  a  week  before  his  death  Rokeby  made  a  will,  some 
extracts  from  which  may  be  found  in  Anthony  a  Wood's  Athenae 
Oxonienses.&    It  is  dated  22  November  1521,  and  was  proved  in 


1  Berry,  I.e. 

2  See  further  about  this  monument,  H.  F.  Berry,  op.  ext.,  p.  xxiii  f . 

3  Calendar  of  Liber  Albus  in  Proc.  of  B.I  A.,  vol.  xxvii  C,  p.  11 
(No.  5). 

4  p.  117.  Ware  may  be  wrong  about  the  date,  29  November.  See 
below,  pp.  131,  134.    It  is  easy  to  confuse  xxviiii  with  xxviii. 

5  Harris,  p.  346. 

6  Edition  of  1691-2,  vol.  i,  col.  563  f.  The  inscriptions  are  not  quite 
accurately  copied  in  the  Athenae  Oxonienses.  The  Diocesan  Registrar 
of  York,  Mr  A.  V.  Hudson,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  compare  them  with 
the  original  in  Wolsey's  Register. 
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York  on  4  February  1522.  There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Eegister 
of  Thomas  Wolsey,  /.  155.  It  makes  the  following  provisions, 
amongst  others :  — 

1.  That  his  heart  and  bowels  were  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of 

Halifax,  of  which  he  had  been  Vicar,  within  the  choir. 

2.  That  his  body  was  to  be  buried  in  the  New  Chapel  at  Sandall, 

and  that  a  tomb  of  stone  was  to  be  erected  there,  with  the 
inscription,  "  Ego  Willielmus  Dublin  Archiepiscopus,  quon- 
dam Eector  istius  Ecclesiae,  credo  quod  redemptor  meus 
vivit,  etc. — qui  obiit,  etc.    Cuius  animae  propitietur  deus." 

3.  That  a  chapel  was  to  be  built  "  in  all  convenient  haste  "  on 

the  south  side  of  the  Church  at  Halifax,  "  after  the  dis- 
cretion of  mine  executors  and  church-masters,"  and  in  it  a 
tomb  placed  with  his  image,  and  the  inscription,  "  Hie 
iacet  cor1  Willielmi  Eokeby  nuper  Dublin  Archiepiscopi  et 
Vicarii  perpetui  istius  Ecclesiae,  qui  credo,  etc."2 

This  inscription  seems  to  be  modelled  on  that  of  the  monument 
of  John  de  St  Paul,  who,  like  Eokeby,  was  a  Yorkshire  man.  3 

Eokeby  seems  to  have  intended,  though  he  does  not  expressly 
say  so,  that  his  heart  should  first  be  buried  in  the  church,  and  that 
it  should  be  removed  to  the  chapel  when  it  was  built. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  of  these  directions  was  carried 
out.  Ware4  writes,  with  some  inaccuracy  of  statement  it  is  true, 
that  "  his  heart  was  conveyed  into  England,  and  deposited  in  the 
monument  of  his  ancestors. ' '  Anthony  a  Wood,  who  knew  Halifax 
Church,  informs  us  that  "  his  heart  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church  at  Halifax,  and  thereon  was  laid  a  stone  with  the  figure 
only  of  an  heart  engraven  thereon."  No  vestige  of  this  stone 
remains. 

The  third  provision  of  the  will  was  also  to  some  extent  fulfilled. 
To  quote  Anthony  a  Wood  again :  — "  On  the  north  side  5  of  the 


1  Anthony  a  Wood  omitted  the  word  cor.  Harris,  by  way  of  emen- 
dation, printed  Willielmus,  Archiepiscopus,  Vicarius,  perpetuus, 
instead  of  the  corresponding  genitives,  thus  making  the  inscription 
imply  that  Eokeby's  body  was  to  be  buried  in  the  Halifax  Chapel. 
Some  of  his  readers  may  have  inferred  that  that  chapel  was  identical 
with  the  new  Chapel  at  Sandall.   He  may  even  have  thought  so  himself. 

2  Eokeby  made  a  singular  provision  for  a  chantry  priest  for  this 
chapel  :  "  Item,  when  I  did  obtain  a  pardon  for  the  parish  of  Halifax, 
and  the  parishes  thereunto  adjoining  pro  lacticiniis  quadragesima 
edendis,  I  will  that  mine  executors  at  their  discretion  obtain  sub 
plumb  o  the  said  licence  to  be  renewed,  and  the  profit  thereof  to  be 
imployed  for  a  priest  to  sing  at  Halifax  in  my  said  new  chappel  as 
long  as  may  be,  by  the  advice  and  discretion  of  my  executors  and  the 
church  wardens."    A.  a  Wood,  I.e. 

3  So  I  gather  from  the  references  to  him  in  the  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical and  Topographical  Journal,  vol.  xi,  pp.  455-457. 

p.  117.  5  Not  on  the  south,  as  Rokeby  desired. 
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Church  was  also  founded  a  chappel  wherein  was  a  monument  built 
for  him  with  an  inscription  put  thereon.  Which  being  since  partly 
defaced  you  shall  have  that  part  which  lately  Remained  thereon. 
Orate  pro  anima  Willielmi  Rokeby,  iur.  can.  profess,  ac  etiam  Epis- 
oopi  Medensis  et  deinde  Archiepiscopus  Dublin,  capelle  fundatoris 
istius.  Qui  obiit  [die  xxviii0]2  Novembris  an.  Dom.  mcccccxxi." 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  differs  materially  from  the  inscription 
composed  by  Rokeby.  In  particular,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
included  the  words  ' '  hie  iacet. ' '  The  monument  was  subsequently 
destroyed. 

The  Rev.  Dr  A.  E.  Burn,  the  present  Vicar  of  Halifax,  has  been 
so  good  as  to  tell  me  that,  notwithstanding  the  inference  which 
the  change  in  the  form  of  the  inscription  and  the  silence  of  Anthony 
h  Wood  suggest,  Rokeby 's  heart  was  actually  removed  from  the 
church  to  the  chapel.  Whether  it  is  still  there  is  uncertain.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  the  box  which  contained  it  was  several ^  times 
removed.  The  chapel,  which  has  recently  been  restored,  is  now 
filled  with  stained  glass  windows  in  memory  of  members  of  the 
Waterhouse  family,  whose  vault  is  beneath  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
still  known  as  the  Rokeby  Chapel.  It  is  at  present  used  for  daily 
prayers. 

Was  the  second  direction  of  Rokeby 's  will  obeyed?  Anthony 
a  Wood  did  not  know,  as  he  had  never  seen  the  new  chapel  of 
Sandal.  Harris  and  other  writers  give  a  negative  answer  to  the 
question.  3  Some  of  them  may  have  confused  Sandal  Parva,  or 
Kirk  Sandal,4  near  Doncaster,  which  is  the  place  mentioned  in  the 
will,  with  the  better  known  Sandal  Magna,  near  Wakefield.  But, 
however  it  came  about,  they  are  wrong. 

About  the  time  when  Dineley,  from  whose  diary  we  have  re- 
ceived so  much  help  in  our  inquiry,  was  making  his  tour  of  Ireland 
(1680)  an  "  industrious  antiquary,"  James  Torre  by  name,  was 
engaged  in  examining  the  churches  of  Yorkshire.  His  notes  are 
(or  were)  preserved  in  the  Prerogative  Office  of  the  See  of  York. 
They  contain  a  full  account  of  what  he  saw  in  St  Oswald's  Church, 
Sandal  Parva. 5   Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Todd, 


1  The  book  was  published  in  1691. 

2  Wood  could  not  read  the  date.  In  supplying  it  I  assume  that 
the  same  date  was  given  at  Halifax  as  at  Sandal.    See  below. 

3  Harris,  p.  345  f.  Ware's  language  implies  that  Rokeby's  body  was 
not  sent  to  England.  According  to  Watson,  History  of  Halifax,  p.  503, 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  burial  at  Sandal. 

4  So  called  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Sandal  which  lies  between 
it  and  Doncaster.  J.  Hunter,  South  Yorkshire,  Deanery  of  Doncaster, 
vol.  i,  p.  198. 

5  Printed  in  Bliss's  edition  of  the  Athenae  Oxonienses.  vol.  ii. 
col.  719. 
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Eector  of  Kirk  Sandal,  I  have  been  able  to  correct  and  supplement 
the  information  which  he  gives,  and  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  St  Oswald's  Church  there  is 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas. 1  It  opens  into  the  choir  through 
an  arch,  under  which  is  a  handsome  wooden  screen  (PI.  XVI),  and 
into  the  north  aisle  through  another  arch,  under  which  there  is  a 
second  screen,  of  more  elaborate  work,  but  less  well  preserved,  and 
it  is  now  used  as  an  organ  chamber.  The  five  lights  of  the  east 
window — which  is  blocked  up  by  a  ' '  hideous  monument  ' '  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Eokeby,  who  died  26  November  1699 — were 
once  filled  with  painted  glass,  of  which  fragments  are  preserved  in  a 
window,  of  four  lights,  in  the  north  wall. 2  In  1680  there  were  seen 
among  them  ' '  a  picture  of  St  Peter,  standing  with  a  book  in  one 
hand  and  two  keys  in  the  other,  and  this  broken  inscription, 
*.  .  .  istius  capelle  fundatoris  qui  obiit  Novembris  die  xxviii 
1521.'  "  The  picture  of  St  Peter  has  disappeared,  but  most  of  the 
lettering  can  still  be  read,  in  spite  of  the  industry  of  a  spider,  which 
has  obliterated  a  small  portion. 3  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  this  is  the  "  new  chapel  "  of  Archbishop  Eokeby 's  will,  and 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Archbishop  himself.  That  it  was  not 
completed  till  after  his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric,  in  1512, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Dublin  and  of  the 
Eokebys,  surmounted  by  a  mitre,  are  carved  in  stone  on  the  exterior, 
above  the  east  window.  His  purpose  in  founding  it  is  fairly  clear. 
The  branch  of  the  Eokeby  family  from  which  the  Archbishop  was 
descended  had  lived  at  Synocliffe4  Grange,  in  the  parish  of  Eccles- 
field,  since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  it  seems 
that  when  William  Eokeby  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Kirk 
Sandal,  in  1487, 5  his  father,  John  Eokeby,  migrated  to  that  parish. 


1  For  the  dedication  see  the  will  of  Nicholas  Kiccard  quoted  by 
Hunter,  p.  200. 

2  To  the  west  of  the  monument  described  below;  not,  as  Torre  says, 
<£  above  "  it. 

3  The  window  is  protected  by  plain  glass,  on  the  inner  side  of  which 
the  spider  has  spun  its  web.  The  word  qui  and  the  year  number  are 
now  illegible  and  the  latter  was  also  illegible  in  1828  (Hunter,  p.  200). 
The  inscription  is  not  now  continuous.  "We  find  istius  capellae  fun- 
datoris at  the  bottom  of  the  second  light,  reckoning  from  the  west, 
qui  (?)  half  way  up  the  same  light,  Novembris  die  half  way  up  the 
third  light,  and  xxviii  a  foot  from  the  bottom  of  the  fourth.  The 
date  (28  November)  is  that  of  Archbishop  Koke'by's  death,  as  re- 
corded on  his  monument  (see  below  (p.  134),  though  Ware  gives  it  as 
29  November  (above,  p.  128). 

4  Otherwise  Cinder  cliff  e  or  Thundercliffe. 

5  Hunter,  p.  199.  He  resigned  on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  about  1500.  In  1502  he  was  presented  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Halifax.  Both  benefices  were  in  the  gift  of  the 
Cluniac  Priory  of  St  Pancras  at  Lewes.  Dugdale,  Monasticon,  v 
(1825),  2. 
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It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  in  his  will  (dated  1505)  he  describes 
himself  as  "  of  Kirk  Sandal,"  and  expresses  a  desire  to  be  buried 
in  St  Oswald's  Church.1  His  descendants  lived  at  Sandal  Grove 
up  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Probably,  then,  William  Rokeby 
founded  the  chapel  of  St  Nicholas  to  serve  as  the  burial  place  of 
his  father  and  other  members  of  the  family. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  there  is  a  local  tradition  that 
the  screens  and  roof  of  the  chapel  are  of  Irish  workmanship.  This 
tradition  may  be  correct.  Hunter,  it  is  true,  does  not  mention  it; 
but  he  tells  us  that  they  "  are  of  some  foreign  wood,  probably  Irish 
oak  " ; 2  and  we  have  seen  that  the  chapel  was  completed  after  the 
founder  had  formed  an  Irish  connexion  by  his  consecration  as 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  There  are  fine  carvings  in  the  roof, 
among  them  four  bosses  representing  the  Evangelists.  The 
bosses  of  the  present  roof  of  the  choir  of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral 
also  represent  the  evangelical  symbols.  Now,  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Drew,  under  whose  supervision  the  choir  was  restored,  in  1900, 
penned  the  following  sentence  when  his  work  was  nearing  com- 
pletion:  "  Within  a  few  months  the  choir  of  St  Patrick's  may  be 
looked  for  as  a  surviving  gem  of  thirteenth  century  architecture, 
with  no  feature  or  moulding  varying  from  its  original  building."3 
We  have,  therefore,  ground  for  supposing  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  bosses  Sir  Thomas  followed  a  tradition  which  spanned 
the  interval  between  1787,  when  the  ancient  roof  was  removed, 
and  the  end  of  the  last  century.  If  so,  it  is  probable  that  the 
design  of  the  Kirk  Sandal  bosses  was  borrowed  from  Rokeby 's  own 
cathedral,  and  the  local  belief  that  the  roof  and  screens  of  the 
chapel  of  St  Nicholas  were  the  work  of  Irish  wood-carvers  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  chapel  of  St  Nicholas  presents  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
church  of  St  Oswald,  of  which,  in  theory,  it  is  a  subordinate  part. 
"In  the  fabric  of  the  church  itself,"  wrote  Hunter,  in  1828, 
"  there  is  nothing  to  admire,  nothing  on  which  to  remark;  but  the 
Archbishop's  chapel,  which  is  attached  to  it,  is  of  singular  beauty." 
The  view  of  the  exterior,  which  is  here  given  (Plate  XVII),  shows 
that  it  is  actually  more  lofty  than  the  choir,  and  the  curious  lean-to 
roof  of  the  latter  (evidently  a  modern  improvement)  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  choir  is  a  mere  annexe  of  the  chapel. 

1  Hunter,  I.e.  2  Ibid.,  p.  200. 

3  The  National  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin.  ...  A  Report  to 
the  Dean  and  Cathedral  Board,  Dublin,  1900,  p.  14.  Sir  Thomas  Drew 
states  that  "the  surviving  wall-ribs  give  all  evidence  requisite  for  a 
true  restoration  of  "  the  groined  roof.  Of  course,  the  wall-ribs  would 
not  indicate  the  design  of  the  bosses.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain what  evidence  he  relied  on  for  them. 
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Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel,  behind  the  organ,  stands 
the  Archbishop's  monument.  In  design  it  is  an  altar  tomb,  sur- 
mounted by  a  stone  canopy.  It  is  of  no  great  size.  Its  entire 
height,  including  the  canopy,  is  7  feet  3  inches,1  the  horizontal 
altar  slab,  which  is  2  feet  7  inches  above  the  ground,  being  5  feet 
11  inches  in  length. 

On  the  front  of  the  altar  tomb  are  four  shields  in  quatrefoils, 
on  which  were  emblazoned  arms.  Three  of  these  escutcheons  were 
still  in  existence  in  1828,  though  they  have  now  disappeared.  The 
other  was  removed  before  1680.  On  the  first  (whether  reckoned 
from  the  east  or  from  the  west  is  not  clear)  were  the  arms  of 
Rokeby2;  on  the  second  the  same,  impaling  a  griffin  (or,  as  Hunter 
has  it,  a  lion)  rampant  ermine;  on  the  fourth  the  same,  impaling 
Barry  of  6  argent  and  azure  (Hunter  says,  "  impaling  three  bars  "), 
a  chief  parted  per  pale,  on  the  sinister  side  a  chaplet. 

The  vertical  slab,  fixed  against  the  north  wall,  was  adorned 
with  nine  brazen  plates,  of  five  of  which  only  the  matrices  remain. 
A  diagram  showing  their  relative  positions  will  make  the  descrip- 
tion clearer.    (Plate  XVIII). 

We  may  take  the  matrices  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
numbered  in  the  diagram.  Nos.  2,  6,  8  do  not  appear  in  the  photo- 
graph, which  is  reproduced  in  Plate  XIX. 

1.  "A  little  image  of  the  Archbishop,"  only  about  13  inches 
high.  The  brass  was  already  "  out  "  in  1680.  There  remains 
now  only  a  portion  of  the  matrix ;  but  enough  is  left  to  show  that 
Rokeby  was  represented  as  wearing  a  mitre,  and  holding  his  cross 
in  his  left  hand. 

2.  A  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Dublin.3  The 
brass  was  in  position  in  1828,  but  is  now  gone.  The  marks  of  the 
nails  which  held  it  in  its  place  remain. 

3.  A*  vacant  matrix  of  a  shield,  not  mentioned  by  Torre.  If  it 
differed  from  no.  2,  it  may  have  contained  the  Rokeby  arms. 

4.  A  scroll  issuing  from  the  Archbishop's  left  hand,4  bearing 
the  inscription : 

Credo  quod  redetor  me'  vivit 


1  It  is  curious  that  the  three  monumental  slabs  in  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral  already  mentioned  are  of  the  same  length,  which  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  height  of  the  Rokeby  monument. 

2  Argent,  on  a  chevron  sable,  three  mallets,  between  three  rooks 
proper. 

3  So  Torre.  Hunter  (p.  200)  describes  it  as  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
See  impaling  those  of  Rokeby. 

4  So  I  judge  from  a  photograph,  though  both  Torre  and  Hunter  say, 
from  his  mouth.  Cp.  Haines,  op.  cit.,  cxli  :  "  scrolls,  when  they 
appear  in  this  [fourteenth]  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century, 
issue  from  the  hands  of  the  figures/' 
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5.  Vacant  matrix.  In  it  was  probably  the  brass,  seen  by  Torre 
in  1680,  but  now  gone,  which  had  the  inscription  (in  two  lines) : 

Et  in  nouissimo  die  de  terra  surrecturus  sum. 

6.  Vacant  matrix,  not  mentioned  by  Torre.  It  probably  had 
<in  two  lines)  the  clause  of  the  text,  "  Credo  quod  redemptor  " 
{Job  xix,  25-27),  which  cannot  have  been  omitted: 

Et  iterum  circumdabor  pelle  mea 

7.  A  brass  with  the  inscription : 

Et  in  Carne  mea 

videbo  deum  saluatorem  meum 

8.  A  brass  with  the  inscription  : 

Quern  visurus  sum 
ego  ipse  et  non  alius 
Nos.  5-8  are  identical  in  size  and  form 

9.  A  brass  inscribed  thus  : 

Qui  fui  Archiepiscopus  dublinensis  WilleZmus  Rokeby 
nominatus 

Ac  obii  vicesimo  octavo   die  Novembris  anno  domini 
millesimo 

Quingentesimo  vicesimo  primo  Cuius  anime  propicietur 
deus  amen. 

A  comparison  of  these  inscriptions  with  the  text  of  Rokeby *s 
will,  quoted  above,  shows  that  the  direction  which  he  gave  as  to 
his  monument  in  the  new  chapel  of  Sandal  was  carried  out  almost 
to  the  letter.  The  most  remarkable  deviation  from  the  legend,  as 
he  penned  it,  is  the  omission  of  the  words  "  quondam  rector  istius 
ecclesie,"  and  it  was  probably  due  to  failure  of  space.  In  ail 
essentials  the  inscription  agrees  with  what  he  wrote. 

But  was  his  body  buried  in  the  chapel?  The  answer  comes 
from  what  Torre  called  "  a  loose  stone  on  the  ground."  It  now 
lies  north  and  south  under  the  pedals  of  the  organ,  and  is  reported 
to  be  much  broken.  When  Torre  examined  the  chapel  there  was 
attached  to  it  an  inscribed  brass  (Plate  XX),  which  is  now  fixed  to 
the  east  wall  beside  the  monument  of  Thomas  Rokeby,  already  men- 
tioned. It  displays  a  metrical  epitaph,  the  last  four  lines  of  which 
are  a  paraphrase  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  monument.  The  letters, 
it  may  be  remarked,  unlike  those  on  the  other  brasses,  are  incised. 
The  epitaph  runs  thus  : 

Heccine  qui  transis  Gulielmi  presulis  ossa 
Sub  pede  fossa  jacent  tu  precor  adde  preces 

Qualis  erat  tibi  tumba  notat  constructa  sacelli 
Ad  latus  integru??i :  palma  relicta  sua  est 
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Credo  meus  quod  vivit  Ait  in  carne  redemptor 

Quern  visurus  ero  carnis  in  effigie 
Sic  fatus  lachrimans  animara  tibi  christe  locauit 

Ihesu  verus  amor  hanc  tuearis  Amen. 

It  is  evident  that  pains  were  taken  at  Kirk  Sandal  to  do  all 
that  Archbishop  Eokeby  desired.  In  particular,  this  versified 
•epitaph  gives  absolute  proof  that  St  Oswald's  Church  was  the  final 
resting  place  of  his  body.  Thus  we  learn  the  curious  fact  that 
Eokeby 's  remains  were  interred  at  four  different  places:  his  body, 
first  in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  then  in  the  chapel  of  St  Nicholas, 
in  St  Oswald's  Church,  Kirk  Sandal;  his  heart,  first,  in  the  Parish 
Church,  and  then  in  the  Eokeby  Chapel,  at  Halifax.  He  had  at 
least  three  monuments,  of  which  one  only  remains. 

Eokeby 's  successor  was  Hugh  Inge  (1523-1528).  The  Obits  of 
€hrist  Church  inform  us  that  he  died  on  3rd  August,  1528,  and, 
■according  to  Ware, 1  he  was  buried  in  St  Patrick's.  There  is  there, 
however,  no  monument,  and  the  position  of  his  grave  is  unknown. 
But  not  far  away  he  has  a  memorial  in  stone,  to  which  it  may  be 
not  improper  to  refer,  as  it  is  perhaps  not  known  to  all. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  palace  of  St  Sepulchre's,  within  a  few 
yards  of  Marsh's  Library,  there  is  a  doorway,  now  partly  built  up 
and  converted  into  a  window,  the  flattened  arch  of  which  proclaims 
it  to  be  some  four  centuries  bid.  It  is  8  feet  6  inches  in  height 
and  4  feet  11  inches  in  width.  Above  it  is  a  stone  built  into  the 
wall,  measuring  2  feet  3  inches  by  1  foot  8  inches;  and  above  that 
another  stone,  measuring  3  feet  10h  inches  by  2  feet  3  inches. 
Both  stones  are  inscribed,  the  inscription  in  the  lower  one  being 
in  relief,  and  much  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  upper  one, 
which  is  incised.  When  I  first  saw  these  stones  they  were  covered 
with  a  thick  lime-wash,  and  it  was  impossible  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tions. The  wash  being  partially  removed,  I  was  able  to  decipher 
the  greater  part  of  the  inscriptions. 

-  On  the  lower  stone  is  carved  a  shield,  supported  by  angels, 
which  has  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Dublin  impaling  another 
device,  which  apparently  represents  a  tree.  On  the  four  edges  of 
the  slab  there  is  a  projecting  ribbon  of  stone,  chamfered  in  its 
inner  side,  which  forms  a  frame  round  the  shield.  On  the  ribbon, 
along  the  upper  edge,  we  read  : 

VIKTVS  :  NOBILITA 

To  the  right  of  this  is  an  interlaced  ornament,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  matched  by  a  similar  ornament  on  the  left,  some  remains  of 


1  p.  217  f. 
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which  seem  to  be  visible.  On  the  chamfer  below  it,  and  above  the- 
shield,  is  the  date  1523  in  Arabic  figures. 

It  is  evident  that  this  stone  was  placed  in  the  wall  by  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  the  date  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
Archbishop  was  Inge,  to  whom  the  pall  was  granted  on  16  March 
1523  (1522,  O.S.).1  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  constructed 
the  doorway,  or,  as  Ware  has  it,  restored  the  palace,  near  the 
beginning  of  his  short  archiepiscopate.  The  only  difficulty  is  that 
the  Inge  arms  are  or  a  chevron  vert,  with  additional  charges  in 
some  families  of  the  name.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Inges  of 
Shepton  Mallet,  in  Somerset,  of  which  the  Archbishop  wTas  a 
native,  2  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Crcsccmbe  were  not 
armigeri ;  they  appear  to  have  been  farmers  and  tradespeople. 
It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  Hugh  Inge  took  arms  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  episcopate.3 

This  doorway  was  probably  not  the  main  entrance  to  the  palace, 
but  a  way  of  access  to  the  Archbishop's  garden,  in  which,  two 
centuries  later,  Marsh's  Library  was  built. 

The  upper  stone  is  a  memorial  to  a  later  Archbishop,  to  whom 
likewise,  in  spite  of  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held,  no 
sepulchral  monument  has  ever  been  raised.  Its  plain  but  muti- 
lated inscription  runs  thus : 

will [ elmu s ]  dubli [  ne ]  n  s  [  i s  ]  4 
[i]llaps:  [re]sta[v]ravit5 
a[nno"J  1723. 

Thus  we  learn  that  Archbishop  William  King  (1703-1729),  as 
his  predecessor  had  done  exactly  twTo  hundred  years  before,  restored 
the  ancient  palace  of  St  Sepulchre's,  or  at  least  the  western  part 
of  it. 

The  last  pre-Reformation  Archbishop  was  the  unfortunate  John 
Alan,  who  succeeded  Inge  in  1530,  and  was  murdered  at  Artane, 
27  July  1534.  There  is  no  record  and  no  probability  that  he 
had  a  monument. 


1  Eubel,  Hierarchia  C.atholica,  iii,  204. 

2  Harris,  p.  153,  confirmed  by  the  will  of  John  Ynge  of  Croscombe- 
(29  June  1512),  who  named  "  the  Reverend  Father  in  Christ  Hugh, 
Bishop  of  Meath,"  overseer,  and  bequeathed  to  him  "  a  cup  called  '  a 
nut'  with  a  silver  cover."    Somerset  Record  Society,  xix,  212. 

3  I  owe  this  suggestion  to  the  learned  antiquary,  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Weaver.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  his  account  of 
Archbishop  Inge  in  the  publications  of  the  Somerset  Record  Society^ 
vol.  xix,  p.  xxii. 

4  Only  the  lower  part  of  the  letter  D  remains. 

5  Only  portions  of  the  first  A  and  the  final  T  remain. 
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■  For  the  text  of  the  closing  paragraphs  of  this  paper  I  take  a 
remark  which  may  be  attributed  to  an  English  scholar,  whose 
learning  and  accuracy  are  well  known.  In  1908  a  committee  of 
the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  of  which  the 
late  Dr  John  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  convener, 
drew  up  a  report  on  "  The  Ornaments  of  the  Church  and  its 
Ministers,"  from  which  I  extract  the  following  statement  (p.  22): 

"  When  used  by  an  Archbishop  the  cross-staff  is  not  properly 
a  substitute  for  but  an  addition  to  the  crozier,  and  it  is  carried 
before  him,  not  by  him.  It  is,  however,  found  sometimes  repre- 
sented in  the  hands  of  an  Archbishop  on  monumental  effigies  and 
seals.  Thus,  it  may  be  seen  on  brasses  of  Robert  de  Waldeby, 
York,  f  1397,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Thomas  Cranley, 
Dublin,  f  1417,  at  New  College,  Oxford,  in  both  of  which  it  is 
in  the  left  hand.  On  some  German  brasses  one  hand  holds  the 
cross-staff  and  the  other  the  crozier. 

"  We  have  not  noticed  both  cross  and  crozier  on  English  effigies 
or  seals,  but  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  (1661-1679), 
is  represented  holding  both;  and  Arthur  Ross,  his  successor 
(1684-8,  f  1704),  holds  the  cross  of  St  Andrew  in  his  left  hand 
and  a  crozier  in  his  right  [on  seals]." 

This  statement  implies  that  representations  of  Archbishops 
holding  their  crosses  are  rare  in  England,  and  in  early  times,  so 
far  as  existing  memorials  show,  unknown  in  Scotland.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  two  English  specimens  which  are  mentioned 
are  monuments  to  Dublin  Archbishops — of  whom  one  died  in  office, 
while  the  other  resigned  his  See,  and  was  promoted  to  York,  only 
a  couple  of  years  before  his  death. 

The  correctness  of  the  implication  can  easily  be  tested.  In 
Canterbury  Cathedral  there  are  fourteen  monuments  to  pre- 
Reformation  Archbishops,  seven  of  which  have  effigies.  In  one  of 
these  the  Archbishop  (Walter  Reynolds,  f  1327)  has  neither  pall, 
cross,  nor  crozier;  in  another  (John  Beckham,  t  1292),  he  wears 
the  pall,  but  neither  cross  nor  crozier  appears.  In  the  remaining 
five  the  figure  is  vested  with  the  pall,  the  hands  are  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  and  the  cross  lies  on  the  right  (John  Stratford,  f  1348; 
John  Morton,  f  1500;  William  Warham,  1  1532)  or  the  left 
shoulder  (William  Courtenay,  1  1396;  Henry  Chichele,  t  1443). 
In  no  single  case  is  the  cross-staff  held  in  the  hand.  In  York 
Minster  there  are  eleven  monuments,  but  only  two  have  effigies 
of  the  Archbishops.  One  (William  Grenefeld,  i  1315)  wears  the 
pall  and  carries  the  cross  in  his  left  hand;  the  other  (Walter 
De  Grey,  t  1255)  has  neither  pall  nor  cro&s,  and  carries  a  crozier  in 
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his  left  hand.  Thus,  nine  monumental  figures  of  English  Arch- 
bishops yield  only  one  instance  of  the  cross-staff  being  held  in  the 
hand.1 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  noted  no  less  than  ten  sepulchral 
effigies  of  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  existing  or  depicted  in  drawings — 
or  eleven  if  we  may  include  the  representation  of  Henry  de 
Loundres.  In  all  but  two  of  these  the  Archbishop  holds. 
his  cross-staff.  In  every  case  it  is  on  the  left  of  the  figure, 
though  in  one  it  is  grasped  by  the  right  hand.  The  two 
exceptions  are  St  Laurence  0  Toole,  whose  tomb  was  designed, 
not  by  Irish,  but  by  Norman  artists,  and  Richard  Talbot,  who,, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  is  not  vested  as  an  Archbishop. 
The  contrast  between  the  customs  of  Dublin  and  those  of  Canter- 
bury an'd  York  is  remarkable.  It  may  be  rash  to  conclude  that 
the  habit  of  representing  an  Archbishop  in  effigy  as  carrying  his 
cross  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Dublin,  for  I  know  nothing  of 
the  monuments  of  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Cashel  and  Tuam; 
but  it  has  at  least  been  shown  that  it  is  a  tradition  rather  Irish 
than  English. 

Another  contrast  may  be  pointed  out.  Two-thirds  of  the 
archiepiscopal  monuments  at  Canterbury  and  York  are  without 
effigies — 16  out  of  25.  The  proportion  cannot  have  been  nearly  so 
great  in  Dublin.  For  of  the  twenty-five  Archbishops  before  the 
Reformation  ten  are  known  to  have  had  monuments  with  figures 
and  two  to  have  been  buried  in  the  tombs  of  preceding  Arch- 
bishops. Of  the  remainder,  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  had 
no  monuments,  at  any  rate  in  Dublin.  The  monuments  without 
figures  must,  therefore,  have  been  less  than  half  of  the  whole 
number.  We  have  actually  found  no  record  of  a  monument  of 
an  Archbishop  of  Dublin  which  had  not  an  effigy,  in  stone  or  in 
brass. 


1  This  paragraph  is  based  on  information  kindly  supplied  by  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury  and  the  late  Dr  Purey-Cust,  Dean  of  York. 


NOTE  ADDED  IN  PRESS. 

The  lost  brasses  of  the  Talbot  monument  are  in  the  course  of  being 
replaced  in  the  original  matrix  by  copies  designed  after  the  drawings 
that  have  been  preserved. 
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THE  CHUECHES  AND  MONUMENTS  OF  INIS  BO  FINNE,., 
COUNTY  WESTMEATH 

By  Henry  S.  Crawford,  m.r.i.a.,  Member 

[Read  30  January,  1917] 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  Ireland  every  lake  containing  islands 
has  on  one  or  more  of  them  an  ancient  church.  The  great  expan- 
sions of  the  Shannon  certainly  follow  this  rule;  Loch  Allen  has 
a  primitive  church  on  Inis  Magrath,  Loch  Derg  on  Inis  Cealtra, 
while  Loch  Eee  probably  stands  first  of  Irish  lakes  with  the 
remains  of  early  buildings  on  six  of  its  islands.  Inis  Clothrann 
and  Inisbofinne  are  the  most  interesting  of  these ;  the  antiquities 
of  the  former  have  been  described  by  Mr  Bigger, 1  and  some  par- 
ticulars of  those  of  the  latter  are  given  below. 

Inis-bo-finne,  then,  which  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  islands  of  the  same  name  off  the  coasts  of  Donegal 
and  Galway,  is  an  island  in  Loch  Kee,  about  seven  miles 
north  of  Athlone.  At  this  point  a  small  arm  of  the  lake  extends 
eastward,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Inny.  The  Island  of  the 
White  Cow  is  centrally  placed  in  the  mouth  of  this  branch;  it  is 
long  and  harrow  in  shape;  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  north  to 
south,  and  one-fifth  of  a  mile  from  west  to  east;  the  area  is  almost 
66  acres  statute  measure. 

Near  the  north  end  are  the  two  ancient  churches  (Fig.  1) ;  the 
southern  and  smaller  dates  from  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 
The  northern  or  monastic  church  is  in  its  original  form  somewhat 
earlier,  but  has  been  greatly  altered  and  extended. 

The  earliest  religious  settlement  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
about  the  year  530  by  St  Eioch,  whom  some  have  identified  with 
the  nephew  of  St  Patrick.  This  identification  and  date  do  not, 
however,  agree  with  the  fact  that  Aodh  Mac  Brie,  a  saint  and. 
bishop  of  the  sixth  century,  is  related  to  have  visited  Inis  bo  finne, 
and  to  have  been  received  by  St  Eioch.2 

Colgan  endeavours  to  reconcile  these  dates  as  follows3  : — "  For 
St  Aedh,  who  died  in  the  year  588,  and  was  then  described  as  old, 
as  his  Life  shows,  might  have  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 


1  Journal  R.S.A.I.,  vol.  xxx  (1900),  p.  69. 

2  Plummer,  Vitae  Sanctorum  Bib.,  vol.  i,  p.  43. 

3  Acta  Sanctorum,  pp.  267-8. 
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the  sixth  century,  and  certainly  did  nourish  about  530  or  540,  as 
is  gathered  from  his  Life.  But  St  Rioc'h,  who  was  a  young  man 
many  years  after  St  Brigid  was  born  (in  454),  might  very  well 
have  lived  down  to  St  Aedh's  time." 

According  to  Irish  authorities  (as  the  martyrologies  of  Tam- 
laght  and  Donegal),  St  Rioch's  [Mo-n-occ]  day  is  August  1st;  the 
martyrology  of  Salisbury  commemorates  him,  with  his  brothers 
Mel  and  Munis,  at  February  6th. 


Fig.  1. — Map  of  the  Northern  portion  of  Inisbofinne  showing 
the  Church  and  Monastery 


The  Annals  occasionally  mention  Inisbofinne,  but  give  little 
information ;  the  names  and  dates  of  several  abbots  are  preserved. 
750.  Fiangalach,  son  of  Anmchad,  died. 
809.  Blathmac,  foster  son  of  Colgan,  died. 
916.  Fearadhach,  of  Inisbofinne,  died. 

In  1015  and  1089  this  island,  with  others  on  the  lake,  was 
plundered  by  the  Munstermen,  who  sailed  up  the  Shannon.  On 
the  latter  occasion,  at  least,  they  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  off 
the  spoil,  as  O  Connor,  King  of  Connacht,  with  the  assistance  of 


Plate  XXI] 
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Domhnall,  King  of  Meath,  intercepted  them,  and  forced  them  to 
•surrender  their  ships  on  condition  of  being  sent  home  in  safety. 

Colgan  states  1  that  the  monastery  was  extinguished  by  the 
Danes  in  1089.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  the  Danes  themselves  had 
been  extinguished  as  hostile  settlers  in  Ireland  long  before.  It 
was  Muircheartach  O  Brien,  King  of  Munster,  who  raided  the 
island  in  that  year,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  then 
■extinguished.  The  architectural  remains  are  sufficient  to  prove 
.that  it  was  occupied  long  afterwards.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
the  place  dropped  out  of  notice  after  that  year.  In  view  of  the 
structural  evidence  the  presumption  is  that  it  became  a  dependency 
■of  some  other  religious  house,  and  so  lost  its  identity.  Allemande 
(p.  46)  reckons  "  Inisbofinde  "  amongst  the  monasteries  of  Canons 


Fig.  2. — Plan  of  the  Church,  Inis  bo  finne 

Eegular  of  St  Augustine,  and  Ware  does  the  same,  grouping  it 
with  the  other  island  monasteries  of  Loch  Eee. 

The  smaller  church  (Plate  XXI  and  Fig.  2)  consists  of  a  nave 
23  feet  4  inches  in  length  and  14  feet  10  inches  in  breadth,  and 
a  chancel  14  feet  by  10  feet  4  inches,  inside  measurements.  The 
masonry  is  of  large,  irregular  stones,  well  fitted  together,  the  walls 
having  a  thickness  of  2  feet  8  inches.  Between  the  nave  and 
chancel  in  a  semicircular  arch  of  plain  cut  stone,  with  chamfered 
bases  and  imposts;  the  opening  extending  to  the  full  width  of  the 
chancel. 

The  doorway,  now  greatly  injured,  is  in  the  south  wall;  the 
head  is  pointed,  and  the  stonework  arranged  in  three  steps  or 
orders,  the  style  being  much  later  than  that  of  the  windows.  The 
opening  is  7  feet  10  inches  in  height  and  2  feet -9  inches  in  breadth. 

The  windows  of  the  chancel  have  plain  out  stone  dressings, 
and  semicircular  heads  worked  in  single  stones.  The  dimensions 
■of  the  openings  are  4  feet  6  inches  by  5  J  inches,  and  2  feet  8  inches 


1  A.  SS.  p  423. 
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by  4^  inches ;  they  splay  widely  towards  the  interior.  Enough 
remains  of  the  window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  to  show  that 
it  was  similar  in  style ;  there  are  no  openings  in  the  north  or  west 
walls.  The  nave  has  bracket  or  handle  stones  at  the  east  end,  and 
similar  stones,  probably  those  of  the  west  end,  are  lying  in  the 
church.  These  stones,  being  moulded  and  chamfered,  are  of  a 
later  type  than  those  seen  on  other  churches,  and  this  building  was,. 


C 


7. ...,,...?      .      !g      .     ™      .  3p 

Feet. 


Fig.  3. — Plan  of  the  Monastic  Buildings,  Inis  bo  finne 

perhaps,  one  of  the  last  to  be  furnished  with  them.  One  which 
was  measured  is  20|  inches  in  length,  9|  inches  in  breadth,  and 
1\  inches  in  height ;  a  fillet  and  roll  are  worked  across  the  outer 
end,  and  the  portion  below  is  hollowed  and  chamfered. 

The  larger,  or  monastic  church  (Plate  XXI,  and  Fig.  3),  has  no 
chancel,  but  consists  of  a  plain  rectangular  nave  with  a  large 
transept  or  chapel  opening  off  it  to  the  north.  To  the  west  of  the 
transept  is  a  vaulted  sacristy,  with  a  large  chamber  above.  A 
photograph,  showing  the  north  gables  of  the  transept  and  sacristy, 
has  been  published  in  the  Journal  for  1907,  in  connexion  with 
the  Athlone  Excursion  of  that  year. 1 


1  Vol.  xxxvii.  p.  327. 


Plate  XXII  J 
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The  nave  is  44  feet  8  inches  in  length  and  18  feet  in  breadth 
internally;  it  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the  building.  The  doorway 
is  in  the  south  wall,  the  head  was  a  pointed  arch,  the  stones  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  sacristy  with  other  interesting  remains. 


Fig.  4. — Romanesque  Window  in  the  Monastery,    Inis  bo  finne 
(At  A  on  Plan,  Fig.  3) 

The  east  and  west  windows  have  been  destroyed,  but  the  lower 
portion  of  the  altar  still  exists.  It  is  6  feet  2  inches  in  length  and 
3  feet  5  inches  in  breadth  (Plate  XXII). 

The  most  interesting  features  are  in  the  side  walls  south  and 
north  of  the  altar;  to  the  south  is  a  small  plain  window  of  early 
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type,  the  head  of  which  is  lost,  and  near  it  an  aumbry  and  piscina. 
The  aumbry  is  a  recess,  14  inches  wide  and  15  inches  deep,  finish- 
ing above  in  a  point  formed  of  two  stones  inclined  together. 

The  piscina  is  unusual.  A  stone  7  inches  in  breadth  and  5  inches 
in  thickness,  projects  7  inches  from  the  wall,  and  is  sloped  away 
on  the  under  side.  In  its  upper  surface  is  a  circular  basin  5^  inches 
in  diameter  and  1^  inches  in  depth;  a  small  open  channel  cut  in 
the  stone  runs  from  the  basin  into  the  centre  of  the  wall.  It  is 
unusual  to  find  a  piscina  projecting  from  the  wall  like  a  stoup, 
and  having  an  open  channel  instead  of  a  perforation  through  the 
base.  Arrangements  of  this  kind,  however,  exist  at  Ballinskelligs 
Abbey,  County  Kerry,  and  in  St  Fechin's  Church,  at  Fore,  County 
Westmeath.  In  the  latter  instance  there  is  a  recess,  and  only  a 
portion  of  the  basin  projects  from  the  wall  surface.  Ullard  Church, 
County  Kilkenny,  also  possesses  a  piscina  with  an  open  channel, 
but  it  is  placed  in  a  recess  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  north  wall  contains  a  fine  Romanesque  window,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  in  Ireland  (at  A,  Fig.  3).  It  is  early  in 
style,  and  decorated  with  carving  of  slight  depth  (Fig.  4).  The 
opening  is  2  feet  8  inches  in  height  and  6^  inches  in  width,  splay- 
ing to  3  feet  3  inches  at  the  interior  face  of  the  wall.  Several 
stones  of  the  outer  face  are  missing,  but  their  positions  are  quite 
clear. 

The  ornament  is  incised  along  a  band  round  the  interior  arris ; 
this  band  is  5|  inches  wide  on  the  face  and  the  same  on  the  soffit 
and  reveals.  The  carving  consists  of  a  narrow  chevron  moulding 
between  two  wider  ones,  with  a  straight  row  of  pellets  outside. 
The  triangular  spaces  between  the  chevrons  and  pellets  are  filled 
in  on  the  jambs  by  sets  of  four  inclined  lines,  the  inner  pair  of 
which  meet  in  a  point ;  on  the  arch  the  lines  are  replaced  by  simple 
fret  patterns.  The  whole  design  is  repeated  symmetrically  on  the 
soffit  and  reveals,  the  chevrons  interlocking  along  the  arris. 

The  transept  is  of  later  date  than  the  nave,  and  is  itself  of  two 
periods,  the  northern  portion  being  an  extension.  The  internal 
measurements  are  27  feet  7  inches  by  21  feet  6  inches ;  an  arch, 
now  defaced,  opens  into  the  nave. 

There  are  cusped  and  moulded  windows  of  two  lights  in  the 
east  and  north  walls;  that  in  the  east  wall  (at  B,  Fig.  3)  has  lost 
its  mullion  and  tracery,  but  as  the  design  is  simple,  it  can  be 
restored  from  the  existing  portions  (Fig.  5). 

This  wall  also  contains  the  jamb  of  an  earlier  window  to  the 
south  of  the  present  one,  as  well  as  two  small  aumbries  or  recesses. 

Portion  of  the  altar  remains,  and  is  larger  than  that  in  the  nave, 
being  9  feet  in  length  and  3  feet  6  inches  in  breadth. 
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The  north  window  (at  C,  Fig.  3)  is  well  proportioned  and  quite 
perfect.  It  has  a  projecting  hood  moulding,  with  a  bishop's  head 
as  finial  (Fig.  6). 


Yig.  5. — Two-light  Pointed  Window  in  the  Monastery,  Inis  bo  finne 
(At  B  on  Plan,  Fig.  3)  ' 


The  sacristy  is  of  still  later  date,  and  is  entered  from  the  transept 
by  an  inserted  doorway.  It  is  19  feet  10  inches  in  length  at  the 
east  side,  and  20  feet  3  inches  at  the  west;  the  breadth  being 
10  feet  4  inches.     The  floor  above  is  vaulted,  having  a  rise  of 
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"2  feet,  and  being  carried  on  inner  walls,  as  shown  on  plan;  the 
only  light  to  the  sacristy  is  from  a  narrow  window  in  the  north  end. 

The  chamber  above  is  better  lighted.  It  has  a  narrow  cinque- 
foil-headed  window  in  the  north  gable  and  another  small  window 
near  the  south-west  angle.  A  breach  in  the  centre  of  the  west  wall 
probably  contained  a  larger  window.  This  room  has  also  several 
small  recesses  near  the  north  window.  The  mode  of  access  from 
the  ground  floor  is  not  now  obvious  (Fig.  7). 

Near  the  church  are  several  burial  plots  surrounded  by  low 
stone  walls;  these  have  not  been  used  for  some  time,  though 
several  families  still  bury  in  the  graveyard. 

The  monastic  buildings  were  surrounded  by  a  slightly-built 
cashel,  or  enclosing  wall,  of  very  irregular  shape;  this  irregularity 


Fig.  7. — Plan  of  Chamber  over  the  Sacristy  qf  the 
Monastery,  Inis  bo  finne 

is  probably  due  to  enlargements  of  the  boundary.  North-west  of 
the  church  the  cashel  wall  acts  as  a  fence,  and  is  well  preserved, 
though  covered  with  bushes.  The  masonry  is  of  large  stones  fitted 
to  each  other. 

Outside  the  cashel  to  the  south  is  a  small  rectangular  building 
of  early  masonry.  The  features  are  defaced,  but  the  structure, 
being  ancient  and  roughly  oriented,  suggests  a  Lady  Church  similar 
to  that  outside  the  enclosure  at  Inisclothrann  and  elsewhere.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  the  dimensions  are  35  feet  by  28  feet. 
(See  Map,  Fig.  1.) 

At  least  one  interesting  sepulchral  slab  has  long  been  known 
at  Inisbofinne,  and  others  were  found  when  the  rubbish  was  cleaned 
away  from  the  buildings  by  the  Board  of  Works,  in  1911-12.  Pro- 
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fessor  Macalister  mentions  three  in  his  paper,  entitled,  "  Some 
Cross  Slabs  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Athlone."1    There  are  now 


Fig.  10  Fig.  II 

Early  Sepulchral  Slabs  found  at  Inis  bo  finnb 

six  slabs  and  small  fragments  of  three  or  four  others.  In  design 
and  workmanship  they  correspond  to  those  at  Clonmacnois  and 


1  Journal,  R.8.A.I.,  vol.  xlii  (1912),  p.  29. 
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other  places  along  the  Shannon  valley.  The  details  are  given 
below :  — 

FIG>  8. — A  small  stone  of  irregular  shape,  14  inches  by 
Hi  inches,  bearing  a  Greek  cross,  formed  of  broad  lines  with 
circular  ends  slightly  enlarged.  This  is  a  type  of  cross  sometimes 
used  on  early  pillar  stones — for  instance,  that  at  Stroove,  near 
Moville,1  though  in  that  case  the  cross  is  elongated  to  the  Latin 
form.  So'  simple  a  design  might  belong  to  any  period,  but  as  the 
Inis  bo  finne  cross  is  well  and  deeply  cut  on  an  unshaped  stone  of 
small  size,  it  is  probably  of  early  date. 

Fig.  9. — A  slab  of  irregular  shape,  21  inches  by  14  inches,  on 
which  is  incised  a  ringed  cross  of  two  lines  with  small  spirals  at 
the  extremities.  It  has  never  been  exposed  to  the  weather  or 
injured  in  any  way,  and  is  a  complete  and  typical  specimen  of  a 
ninth  century  monument. 

The  inscription  reads  down  the  sinister  side  and  up  the  dexter, 
and  is  merely  the  name — 

MAELMARTAIN 

This  is  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  religious  names,  meaning 

tonsured  servant  of  .     Compare  maelquiarain,  maelpatric, 

maeltuili,  maelciarain,  maeloinae,  at  Clonmacnois.  All  these 
names  are  accompanied  by  ringed  crosses. 

Other  examples  occur  at  Clonmacnois,  Inis  Cealtra,  Clon- 
burren,  and  Calry,  mostly  in  conjunction  with  crosses  of  a  later 
type  than  the  ringed.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  these  places  are 
in  the  Shannon  district.  The  name  mart  an  is  found  on  stones  at 
Clonmacnois  and  Lismore. 

Fig.  10. — The  largest  slab  of  the  series ;  3  feet  7  inches  in  length 
and  2  feet  1  inch  in  breadth.  It  has  a  ringed  cross  of  four  lines, 
plain  except  for  a  circular  centre,  and  small  loops  at  the  base. 
The  inscription  is  in  two  lines  across  the  top — 

.  OROIT  DO 
CHORMACAN 

This  stone  was  brought  to  light  by  the  Eev  James  Graves  in  1869, 
and  is  illustrated  in  Christian  Inscriptions.2-  It  was  then  com- 
plete, except  for  a  small  portion  bearing  the  first  letter  of  each 
line,  but  is  now  broken  into  four  pieces,  which  have  been  set  in 
cement  in  the  sacristy  floor  in  order  to  prevent  further  loss. 

The  name  is  a  diminutive  of  cormac,  and  is  not  uncommon.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  slab  is  the  monument  of  the  author 
of  The  Circuit  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 

1  Journal,  R.8.A.I.,  vol.  xlv  (1915),  p.  192. 

2  Vol.  i,  Fig.  122.    See  also  I'rofessor  Macahster's  paper  referred  to  above. 
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tenth  century,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  the  stone  is 
probably  somewhat  earlier  in  date. 


Fig.  16 

Early  Sepulchral  Slabs  found  at  Inis  bo  fjnnb 

Fig.  11. — A  slab  of  irregular  shape,  2  feet  10  inches  by  2  feet, 
bearing  a  three-line  cross  with  a  circular  expansion  in  the  centre 
and  semicircular  ends,  the  latter  containing  frets. 
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The  surface  of  the  stone  has  scaled  off  and  the  inscription  is 
undecipherable.  It  began  with  the  usual  oroit  ar,  and  read  down 
the  sinister  side.  The  form  of  the  cross  points  to  the  early  portion 
of  the  tenth  century. 

•  Figs.  12-13. — Two  small  fragments  of  slabs,  which  must  have 
resembled  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  11.  Each  shows  a  semicircular  ' 
terminal  containing  a  fret.  These  designs  differ  from  each  other 
and  from  the  frets  on  the  slabs  described  below.  The  sizes  of 
these  pieces  are  4f  inches  by  3f  inches  and  14  inches  by  12  inches. 
The  former  belongs  to  a  five-line,  the  latter  to  a  three-line  cross. 

Fig.  14. — Another  fragment,  11  inches  by  6|  inches,  showing 
the  letters  td  and  below  them  h,  preceded  by  a  long  vowel.  At 
the  edge  of  the  stone  is  the  angle  of  an  arm-expansion  without 
loops. 


Fig.  17-. — Fragment  of  Quern  found  at  Inis  bo  finne 
with  conjectural  restoration.     scale  i 

Fig.  15. — A  slab,  roughly  quadrilateral  in  shape,  22  inches  by 
19  inches  showing  an  excellent  example  of  the  three-line  crosses  with 
circular  centres  and  semicircular  looped  ends,  which  are  so  numerous 
at  Clonmacnois.  In  this  case  there  are  no  loops  at  the  upper 
extremity;  they  were  probably  omitted  from  want  of  space,  as  the 
lines  of  the  cross  come  close  to  the  edge  of  the  stone.  The  circular 
expansion  contains  a  curved  swastika  or  tetraskelion — perhaps  the 
only  example  outside  Clonmacnois  of  this  figure  placed  in  the 
•centre  of  a  cross.1    The  design  is  also  unique  in  having  the  curved 

1  There  is,  however,  a  looped  triskelion  carved  on  the  central  boss 
•of  the  High  Cross  of  Killamery. 
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grooves  which  define  the  swastika  detached  from  the  surrounding 
circle.  The  semicircular  extremities  contain  frets,  the  top  and 
one  arm  being  identical,  as  are  the  base  and  the  other  arm.  There 
is  no  inscription. 

Fig.  16. — A  slab  of  the  same  type  as  the  last-mentioned;  the 
dimensions  are  21  inches  by  20  inches.  The  -centre  is  plain,  and 
the  extremities  are  alike  :  there  is  no  inscription. 

In  the  majority  of  looped  crosses  the  loops  are  symmetrical,, 
but  on  these  two  stones  they  follow  each  other  in  one  direction. 

A  small  fragment  of  a  similar  design  was  found,  but  it  shows 
little  more  than  one  of  the  loops  :  it  is  12  inches  by  7  inches. 

Fig.  17. — Portion  of  the  upper  stone  of  a  quern,  ornamented 
with  a  four-line  Greek  cross  having  spiral  ends.  The  drawing- 
shows  it  restored,  the  centre  being  conjectural.  The  fragment  is 
9|  inches  by  4^  inches,  and  the  stone  when  complete  was  20  inches* 
in  diameter.  One  half  of  a  sharpening  stone  was  also  found.  It 
is  3f  inches  by  2i  inches,  and  shows  two  grooves,  evidently  made- 
by  the  rubbing  of  pointed  instruments. 

A  number  of  rounded  pebbles  such  as  are  often  met  with  on 
early  ecclesiastical  sites  are  preserved  in  the  Monastery.  Some 
are  white,  one  shows  a  thumb  hole,  and  another,  5  inches  in  length, 
of  dark  stone,  has  evidently  been  cut  and  ground  to  a  perfect  oval. 
These  stones  are  shown  in  Plate  XXII,  with  several  of  the  slabs, 
and  a  carved  animal  head,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  hood  of 
the  doorway  in  the  south  wall  of  the  church 
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(Continued  from  Vol.  XLYI,  p.  162) 
By  J.  P.  Conlon,  m.a.,  Member 

Parish  of  Aghinagh 

169.  Gaum  Galldns. — The  main  road  from  Carrigadrohid  to 
Macroom  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  south-west  at  a  place  called 
Caum  Cross  Roads,  about  1^  miles  from  Carrigdrohid  village.  About 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  cross  roads  two  gallans  are  seen 
in  a  field  at  the  left  side  of  the  road,  17  inches  apart.  No.  I  is 
34  inches  high,  34  inches  wide,  and  28  inches  thick;  No.  II  is 
39  inches  high,  23  inches  wide,  and  21  inches  thick. 

170.  Carriganish  Groups  of  Galldns. — Group  A. — These  gallans 
are  on  a  ridge  of  hills  called  Carriganish,  a  short  distance  north- 
west of  Knockrour.  The  top  of  this  ridge  is  a  moor,  turf  being  cut 
there  extensively.  There  are  other  hills  to  the  north,  east,  and 
west.  The  hills  of  Kerry  are  visible  far  away  to  the  west.  At  a 
distance  of  1  mile  due  north  of  the  "  Leades  Gallan  "  (No.  156)  on 
this  ridge  (Carriganish)  is  this  group  of  gallans.  They  are  two  in 
number,  one  now  prostrate.  At  the  side  of  the  erect  stone  opposite 
to  the  fallen  stone  is  a  large  flat  mass  of  stone.  A  (standing)  is 
8  feet  3  inches  high,  20  inches  wide,  20  inches  thick.  B  (fallen) 
is  13  feet  8  inches  long,  29  inches  wide,  33  inches  thick.  A  and  B 
are  70  inches  apart;  and  A  and  the  flat  stone  are  52  inches  apart. 

Group  B. — About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  foregoing 
there  are  three  or  four  small  stones,  standing  several  yards  apart, 
on  lower  ground  than  the  former.  They  are  marked  "  Dallans  " 
on  the  Ordnance  1-inch  Map. 

Group  C. — On  the  same  ridge  as  the  others,  and  at  a  distance 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  east,  there  stands  a  large  gallan 
beside  a  fence.  It  is  on  lower  ground  than  Group  A.  An  immense 
stretch  of  country  is  visible  on  three  sides — north,  east,  and  south. 
The  other  gallans  on  this  ridge  cannot  be  seen  from  this  spot.  This 
stone  is  4  feet  10  inches  high,  6  feet  wide,  and  11  inches  thick. 
The  place  is  indicated  by  the  word  "  Dallauns  "  on  the  1-inch  map. 

171.  Coolgarriff  Alignment. — About  a  mile  to  the  west,  along 
the  road  from  the  Knockrour  Gallan  (No.  155),  is  what  is  known 
as  Coolgarriff  Hill,  on  the  left.  On  the  top  of  this  hill,  at  a  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  road,  is  an  alignment  of  gallans. 
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This  alignment  consists  of  four  stones,  of  which  one  has  fallen.. 
A  (standing)  is  7  feet  9  inches  high,  22  inches  wide,  18  inches  thick. 
B  (standing)  is  2  feet  9  inches  high,  23  inches  wide,  14  inches  thick. 
C  (fallen)  is  8  feet  6  inches  long,  25  inches  wide,  11  inches  thick. 
D  (standing)  is  5  feet  high,  26  inches  wide,  7  inches  thick.  A  and 
B  are  32  inches  apart.  B  and  C  are  20  inches  apart,  C  and  D  are 
53  inches  apart.  The  compass-needle  points  to  a  ridge  of  hills, 
between  which  and  the  stones  is  a  valley.  To  the  south  is  a  high 
peak.  Away  far  to  the  west  are  high  hills.  The  land  stretches 
away  to  the  south-east. 


Bealick  Dolmen 


Parish  of  Macroom 

172.  Bealick  Dolmen. — This  dolmen  is  in  the  townland  of 
Bealick ;  it  is  over  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  of  Macroom, 
on  high  ground,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  River  Laney.  A 
large  stretch  of  country  is  visible  to  the  north  and  east,  but  the 
ground  rises  abruptly  to  the  west.  To  the  south-east,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  River  Laney,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  half-a- 
mile,  a  gallan  can  be  seen. 

The  dolmen  lies  south-east  and  north-west.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  capstone  is  12  feet,  its  greatest  breadth  is  7  feet 
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2  inches,  and  it  is  about  16  inches  in  thickness.  The  opening  is  at 
the  north-western  end,  and  is  42  inches  high.  The  terminal  stone 
is  24  inches  in  from  the  extremity  of  the  capstone.  It  is  55  inches 
long  and  33  inches  high.    The  capstone  does  not  rest  on  it,  being. 

3  or  4  inches  above  it,  The  standing  stone  at  the  right  of  the 
opening  (see  diagram)  is  out  of  position,  and  has  fallen  against,  and 
is  now  supported  by,  the  stone  at  the  left  of  the  opening.  The 
capstone  rests  on  one  stone  at  the  right  and  two  at  the  left— three 
supports  in  all. 

This  monument  is  in  much  worse  condition  now  than  it  was 
when  I  saw  it  twelve  months  ago.  It  is  known  as  "  The  Bealick," 
or  "The  Bealick  Bock."  Borlase  mentions  and  describes  this 
dolmen  (West  Muskerry  No.  12)  in  his  Dolmens.  It  is  marked 
"  Cromlech  "  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  No.  71. 

173.  Garrigagulla  Alignment  (No.  I).— Shortly  after  passing. 
Carrigagulla  Bridge  (crossing  the  Kiver  Laney),  on  the  main  road 
to  Ballmagee  B.  C.  Church  and  Macroom,  a  large  moor  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  right.  This  moor  extends  northwards  to  the  foot  of 
Carrigagulla  Mountain.  On  this  moor,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
from  the  road,  and  about  half-a-mile  from  Carrigagulla  Bridge,  is 
an  alignment  of  stones.  There  are  three  gallans— two  standing 
and  one  prostrate.  They  are  visible  from  the  road.  A  (standing) 
is  19  inches  high,  29  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  thick.  B  (standing) 
is  6  feet  6  inches  high,  43  inches  wide,  and  14  inches  thick.  C 
(prostrate)  is  12  feet  9  inches  long,  23  inches  wide,  and  17  inches- 
thick.  A  and  B  are  26  inches  apart.  B  and  C  are  225  inches 
apart.  This  alignment  is  in  the  middle  of  a  basin— hills  being  cn 
all  sides.  The  compass-needle  points  to  Carrigaguilla  mount,  the 
highest  peak  m  that  direction.  "  Gallaunaparra  "  stone  circles 
are  visible  N.  N.  E.  Loughatooma  stone  circles  are  visible  N.  E 
Oughtihery  stone  circle  is  visible  S.    Musheramore  is  visible  N.  W. 

174.  Carrigagulla  Alignment  (No.  II).— Continuing  along  the 
road  from  Carrigagulla  Bridge  to  Macroom  the  traveller  comes  to 
Carrigagulla  House,  on  the  right,  about  1|  miles  north  of  Ballina- 
gee  B.  C.  Church.  A  laneway  passes  up  by  the  side  of  the  house  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  runs  down  into  a  part  of  the  moor 
already  mentioned.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  at  the  left  side  when 
going  up  the  laneway,  is  an  alignment  of  stones,  three  in  number 
and  all  still  standing.  A  is  2  feet  9  inches  high',  25  inches  wide' 
I  mfe/  thick-    B  is  6  feet  high,  33  inches  wide,  10  inches  thick! 

foot  8  mches  high,  25  inches  wide,  5  inches  thick.  A  and  B 
are  38  inches  apart.  B  and  C  are  97  inches  apart.  A  high  peak 
of  the  ridge  separates  this  alignment  from  the  last.  Peaks  are- 
visible  in  all  directions. 
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175.  Carrigagulla  Stone  Circle  (No.  I). — Continuing  along  the 
laneway  from  No.  174,  the  traveller  comes  to  a  stone  circle  on  the 
right  below,  where  the  lane  dips  down  into  the  valley.    It  is  in  a 

H 

0E 


Carrigagulla  Stone  Circle  (No.  I) 


field  adjoining  a  farmhouse.  This  circle  is  the  largest  and  best- 
preserved  that  I  have  as  yet  seen.  There  are  15  stones  in  the 
circle,  which  is  27  feet  in  diameter. 

A  is  34  inches  high,  33  inches  wide,  7  inches  thick,  39  inches  from  0. 
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The  Carrigagulla  circles,  Nos.  II  and  III,  are  visible  from  this, 
on  lower  ground.  They  are  a  few  yards  distant.  The  compass- 
needle  points  midway  between  the  peaks  called  Musheramore  and 
Carrigagulla, 

From  the  position  of  A  and  O  they  look  like  the  entrance,  the 
sideposts  of  a  doorway.  Right  opposite  to  them  is  the  broadest 
stone  of  the  circle.  Midway  in  the  interior  is  another  stone  fixed 
in  the  ground.  There  is  a  flat  stone  lying  on  the  ground  between 
the  middle  stone  and  K. 

176.  Carrigagulla  Stone  Circle  (No.  II). — A  iew  hundred  yards 
north  of  the  circle  No.  I,  in  the  midst  of  the  bog,  and  not  far  from 
the  Rivey  Laney,  is  another  stone  circle.  From  it  may  be  seen 
the  Carrigagulla  Alignments,  Carrigamountain,  and  Musheramore. 
It  is  not  exactly  round.  One  diameter  measures  8  feet  6  inches, 
the  other  measures  7  feet.    There  are  five  stones  standing. 

A  is  3  feet  9  inches  high,  24  inches  wide,  13  inches  thick,  32  inches  from  E. 

B„4  „  0         „         31         „          2         „          60        „  A. 

C„2  „   9        „        21         „         14        „          28        „  B. 

D„2  „   1  inch  high,    18         „         10        „          62        „  C. 

E„2  „  10  inches  high,  20         „         12         „          58        „  D. 


Eight  yards  east  of  the  circle  is  a  large  flat  stone ;  100  yards 
to  the  west  of  the  circle  are  7  or  8  large  stones  on  the  ground.  To 
judge  from  their  position,  they  may  once  have  formed  a  circle. 

177.  Carrigagulla  Circle  (No.  III). — This  is  now  partly 
destroyed.  It  is  between  the  laneway  and  circle  No.  II.  The 
stones  which  remain  form  a  semicircle.    The  diameter  is  22  yards. 


A  is  16  inches  high,  34  inches  wide,  4  inches  thick. 
B  „  17         „         24         „         9         „  11  yards  from  A. 

C  „  13         „         18  6  6        „  B. 

D  ,,  32         ,,         13         ,,        13         ,,  50  inches  from  C. 

E1  „  13         „         17  8  4  yards  from  D. 

E  and  F  are  5  yards  asunder. 

E2  is  23  inches  high,  15  inches  wide,  6  inches  thick,  17  inches  from  E1. 
F1  „  10         „         18         „         16         „  5  yards  from  E2. 

F2  „  8  „         25         „        15         „  9  inches  from  F1. 

A,  B,  C,  Fl,  and  F2  are  standing.  D,  El,  and  E2  are  prostrate, 
An  earthen  fort  in  a  ruined  condition  is  about  20  yards  to  the  east 
of  the  above. 

178.  Rosnascalp  Stone  Circle. — The  road  from  the  foregoing 
gallans  leads  past  Aghinagh  graveyard  and  ruined  church.  At  a 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  church,  at  the  right  side 
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of  the  road,  is  Eosnascalp  House.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
to  this  is  a  boithrin.  Along  this  path  for  about  one-fourth  of 
a  mile,  and  across  a  couple  of  fields  to  the  left,  stands  the  stone 
circle.  It  is  on  sloping  ground,  and  hills  are  to  be  seen  on  all  sides. 
The  field  in  which  it  is  situated  is  called  Pare  a'  Dallain.  There 
are  six  stones,  of  which  three  are  standing;  the  other  three  are 
partly  covered  with  grass  and  weeds.  The  circle  is  3  yards  in 
diameter. 


Op-     1        i       3       4  S 


Eosnascalp  Stone  Circle 


A  is  18  inches  high,  28  inches  wide, 

and  15  inches 

thick,  48  inches  from 

A. 

B  is  sunk  in  grass,  28          ,,  , 

24 

19 

B 

G  is  21  inches  high,  54  ,, 

25 

17 

b' 

D  is  sunk,              34          ,,  , 

18 

77 

C. 

E  is  32  inches  high,  34 

15 

22 

D: 

F  is  13       „  51 

38 

touching  E. 

The  owner  of  the  land  around  wished  at  one  time  to  remove 
those  stones.  A  servant  of  his  began  digging  with  a  crowbar  in 
the  interior.  After  a  short  time  he  heard  a  hollow  sound  made  by 
the  bar  at  a  depth  of  a  couple  of  feet.  He  refused  to  work  at  it 
further;  so  nothing  more  was  done  since.  This  circle  is  marked 
"  Cromlech  "  in  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  No.  71,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Borlase  in  the  East  Muskerry  Dolmens,  No.  9. 

179.  Leacht  Mahon. — Smith  (History  of  Cork,  Vol.  II,  page- 
178)  says:  "  A  little  east  of  Macroomp,  is  a  new  erected  bridge 
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over  the  Sullane,  being  there  joined  by  the  Lany,  a  small  distance 
from  the  bridge,  whence,  running  a  S.E.  course,  they  enter  the 
Lee.     About   three  hundred  yards  N.W.  of  New-bridge,  in  a 
meadow  near  the  bank  of  the  river  (Sullane),  are  three  large  stones, 
set  on  an  end,  edgeways  to  each  other,  the  middle  one  being  5  feet 
broad,  7  in  height,  and  2  thick,  but  the  others  much  smaller;  about 
60  yards  S.E.  from  the  former,  is  another  stones  set  up,  less 
than  the  middle  one  before-mentioned,  but  larger  than  the  side 
ones.    These  stones  are  said  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  a  cele- 
brated battle  fought  here  by  Brian  Boruma,  king  of  Munster,  and 
the  O'Mahony's,  of  Carbery."    In  a  footnote  to  the  above  quota- 
tion, he  gives  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  battle  mentioned,  as, 
well  as  describing  the  battle  itself.    He  gives  as  his  authority  "  an 
ancient  Irish  Chronicle,"  but  does  not  tell  its  name  or  give  any/ 
further  particulars  of  it. 

On  visiting  the  place  above-mentioned,  I  found  two  reddish- 
coloured  stones,  standing  12  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  in  a  line  east 
and  west.  The  eastern  stone  is  3  feet  2  inches  high,  3  feet  2  inches 
wide,  2  feet  thick.  The  western  is  7  feet  6  inches  high,  3  feet 
10  inches  wide,  2  feet  10  inches  thick.  The  only  name  by  which 
this  monument  is  known  locally  by  is  "  The  Giant's  Grave."  I 
did  not  hear  either  the  alleged  historical  origin  or  the  name  of  the 
monument  from  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

This  monument  is  marked  ' '  Leacht  Mahon  ' '  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Map.  The  Bealick  dolmen  is  about  1  mile  to  the  north- 
east. 

Parish   of  Aglish. 

180.  Boovesmore  Stones  (A  and  B). — At  a  distance  of  little 
over  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  preceding  is  0'L.eary's  Cross  Koads. 
In  the  second  or  third  field  north-west  of  this  cross  are  two 
gallans.  There  is  a  fort  in  the  corner  of  the  same  field.  There  are 
some  faint  marks  on  the  stone  A.  The  dimensions  of  the  stones 
are  : — A,  a  little  over  5  feet  high,  of  a  round  shape,  10  feet  7  inches 
in  girth.  B,  14  inches  high,  58  inches  in  length,  and  48  inches 
in  thickness  :  at  present  lying  on  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  212  feet 
from  A.    The  fort  is  partly  destroyed. 

In  a  field  between  the  site  of  these  stones  and  the  cross  road 
is  a  small  stone,  17  inches  high,  30  inches  broad,  18  inches  thick. 

181.  Boovesmore  Stones  (C,  D,  E,  and  F). — In  the  next  field 
but  one,  to  the, east  of  that  containing  A,  B,  is  a  fine  collection  of 
gallans.  The  dimensions  are: — C,  9  feet  1  inch  high,  33  inches 
broad,  30  inches  thick.  D,  16  feet  6  inches  long,  47  inches  broad, 
4.3  inches  thick.  E,  46  inches  high,  54  inches  broad,  49  inches 
thick.    F,  16  inches  high,  21  inches  broad,  18  inches  thick.    D  is 
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iying  on  the  ground,  partly  embedded  in  the  earth,  and  touches  C, 
which  is  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular.  E  is  73  inches  away 
from  C,  F  is  17  inches  away  from  C. 

182.  Roovesmore  Stones  (G  and  H). — In  the  field  adjoining  the 
last  are  two  gallans  touching  one  another,  whose  dimensions  are :  — 
G,  44  inches  high,  71  inches  broad,  13  inches  thick.  H,  22  inches 
high,  44  inches  broad,  21  inches  thick. 

183.  Roovesmore  Stones  (I,  J,  and  K). — The  next  field,  to  the 
north-east  of  the  last  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  boithriri), 
contains  a  fort  and  three  small  gallans.  The  fort  is  a  fine  one, 
and  has  two  embankments  :  an  old  man  told  me  that  it  was  called 
Dromore  Fort.  This  field  is  higher  than  those  containing  groups 
180-182.  All  the  Eoovesmore  stones  can  be  seen  by  a  person 
stationed  on  stone  J.  The  dimensions  of  the  stones  are  :  — I,  21  inches 
high,  44  inches  broad,  23  inches  thick.  J,  18  inches  high,  36  inches 
.broad,  14  inches  thick.  K,  22  inches  high,  34  inches  broad, 
17  inches  thick.  There  is  a  distance  of  29  feet  3  inches  between 
I  and  J,  and  14  feet  3  inches  between  J  and  K. 

184.  Knockshanawee  Stones. — These  stones  are  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Farnanes  Cross.  Two  of  them  are  just 
inside  the  wall,  at  the  left  side  of  the  road  going  from  the  Cross 
to  Knockshanawee.  The  third  is  in  the  field  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  about  50  yards  from  the  former.  The  dimensions  of 
the  stones  are: — A,  53  inches  high,  33  inches  broad,  46  inches 
thick.  B,  35  inches  high,  56  inches  broad,  18  inches  thick.  The 
distance  between  these  two  stones  is  14  inches.  They  are  of 
different  colours.  C,  29  inches  high,  57  inches  broad,  23  inches 
thick.  These  gallans  are  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  A  fort  crowns 
the  summit,  from  which  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  to  be  had.  The  fort  is  29  yards  in  diameter.  There  are  two  or 
three  openings  in  its  interior,  but  they  are  now  partly  choked  up. 

Parish  of  Cannaway 

185.  Coolnashemroge  Stone  (Cut  na  Seamroige  =  the  Eecess  of 
the  Shamrock). — This  stone  is  in  a  field  at  the  left  of  the  road 
when  coming  towards  Coachford.  It  is  behind  a  labourer's  cottage. 
Its  dimensions  are: — 40  inches  high,  30  inches  broad,  11  inches 
thick. 

186.  Knockavullig  Stone  Circle  (No.  I). — This  circle  is  on  a 
hill  called  Knockavullig,  in  the  field  adjoining  Sullivan's  house  on 
this  hill.  It  is  one  of  the  monuments  marked  "  Cromlech  "  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Map,  No.  71.  There  are  five  stones  in  the  circle, 
of  which  that  marked  E  is  prostrate.  There  is  a  small  stone 
just  outside  C  and  D.  The  dimensions  of  the  stones  are:  — 
A,  39  inches  high;  68  inches  by  24  inches.     B,  35  inches  high; 
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47  inches  by  10  inches.  C,  29  inches  high;  61  inches  by  15  inches. 
D,  51  inches  high;  39  inches  by  27  inches.  E,  59  inches  long; 
31  inches  by  15  inches.  The  small  stone  between  C  and  D  is 
23  inches  long,  6  inches  high,  and  15  inches  across.  (Mentioned 
by  Borlase  as  No.  5  of  the  East  Muskerry  Dolmens,  Dolmens  of 
Ireland,  Vol.  I.) 

187.  Knockavullig  Stone  Circle  (No.  II). — This  circle  is  one  of 
two  which  are  on  the  hill  called  Knockavullig,  about  100  yards  to 
the  east  of  No.  I.  It  is  marked  "  Cromlech  "  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Map  No.  71.  It  is  near  the  fence  of  the  second  field  from 
the  lane,  which  is  shown  on  the  map  running  over  the  hill.  The 
circle  is  not  visible  from  the  road  nor  from  the  first  circle.  It 


consists  of  five  stones,  three  of  which  have  now  fallen.  The 
dimensions  of  the  stones  are: — A  (standing),  47  inches  high, 
35  inches  wide,  20  inches  thick;  44  inches  from  E.  B  (standing), 
48  inches  high,  56  inches  wide,  17  inches  thick;  41  inches  from  A. 
C  (fallen),  13  inches  high,  60  inches  wide,  40  inches  thick,  33  inches 
from  B.  D  (fallen,  and  resting  against  fence),  6  inches  high, 
60  inches  wide,  36  inches  thick;  36  inches  from  C.  E  (fallen,  and 
resting  against  fence),  15  inches  high,  55  inches  wide,  42  inches 
thick;  14  inches  from  D. 

As  C,  D,  and  E  are  partly  covered  by  grass,  &c,  the  dimen- 
sions given  above  are  but  approximations.  A  fine  view  of 
the  country  to  the  north-east,  north,  and  north-west  is  to  be  had 
from  this  spot.  (Mentioned  by  Borlase,  Dolmens  of  Ireland, 
Vol.  I,  East  Muskerry  Dolmens,  No.  6.) 

188.  Shandangan  Galldns  (8 e an- D ainge an  =  Old  Fortress). — 
These  are  situated  in  the  corner  of  a  field  in  the  farm  of  Mr  T. 
Lucey,    Shandangan  House.      (This  house  is   marked  on  the 
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Ordnance  Map,  No.  71.)  This  group  of  gallans  is  marked  "  Crom- 
lech "  on  the  map.  Two  of  the  group  are  standing,  the  others  are 
lying  on  the  ground.  Those  lying  (except  one)  have  now  sunk 
somewhat  into  the  ground,  but  still  project  above  the  surface. 
They  are  all  of  ordinary  stone,  of  a  grayish  colour,  except  that  stone 
between  the  two  standing  ones,  which  is  a  kind  of  marble,  white 
in  colour. 


Eosnascalp  Stone  Circle 


A  (standing),  is  69  inches  high,  36  inches  wide,  29  inches  thick. 
B  (standing),  is  72  inches  high,  40  inches  wide,  26  inches  thick; 
36  inches  between  them.  The  stone  between  these  is  an  irregular 
mass,  28  inches  high. 

The  Knockavullig  stone  circles  are  about  two  miles  to  the  north- 
east, and  the  Bawnatemple  gallan  is  about  one  mile  to  the  north, 

This  group  is  marked  "  Cromlech  "  in  Ordnance  Survey  Map, 
No.  71.  (Mentioned  by  Borlase  in  the  East  Muskerry  Dolmens, 
No.  8,  Dolmens  of  Ireland,  Vol.  I.) 

189.  Bawnatemple  Gallan  (Badhbhun  an  Teampuill  =  the 
"  bawn  ,:  of  the  church). — This  stone  is  marked  "  Cromlech  "  on 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  No.  71.  It  is  in  the  second  field  in  from 
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the  road  at  the  opposite  side  to  the  ruined  church  and  graveyard 
of  Cannaway,  and  is  not  visible  from  the  road.  The  stone  is  in- 
clined, of  a  grayish  colour,  and  is  5  feet  9  inches  long,  and  13  inches 
in  girth.  In  a  gap  of  the  same  field  are  some  smaller  stones,  on 
one  of  which  are  some  marks.  These  marks,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  be  Ogham  characters.  Shandangan  Gallans  are  one  mile 
to  the  south.  (Mentioned  by  Borlase,  No.  7,  of  the  East  Muskerry 
Dolmens,  in  Dolmens  of  Ireland,  Vol.  I.) 

Parish    of  Templemartin 

190.  Maskeagh  Cross  Roads  Galldn. — About  seven  miles  north 
of  Bandon  is  Maskeagh  Cross  Boads.  In  a  field  at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road  going  west  is  this  gallan,  visible  from  the  cross. 
It  is  6  feet  6  inches  high,  26  inches  wide,  and  24  inches  thick. 
The  owner  of  the  land  said  that  there  had  been  a  couple  of  other 
stones  near  the  above  one,  but  that  many  years  ago  they  were 
buried.    There  is  a  large  boulder  in  the  same  field. 

191.  Castlenalact  Alignment  of  Stones. — The  townland  of 
Castlenalact  is  about  5  miles  north  of  Bandon.  In  a  field  adjoin- 
ing the  road,  and  at  the  right  when  going  towards  Bandon,  are 
seen  four  large  stones  in  line.  There  is  a  distance  of  nine  feet 
between  each  pair.  A  is  5  feet  10  inches  high,  56  inches  wide, 
16  inches  thick.  B  is  5  feet  6  inches  high,  36  inches  wide,  24  inches 
thick.  C  is  7  feet  6  inches  high,  of  irregular  shape,  145  inches  in 
girth.    D  is  9  feet  8  inches  high,  52  inches  wide,  23  inches  thick. 

In  a  field  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  what  appears  to  be 
a  ruined  dolmen.  There  are  also  several  stones  in  this  field,  and 
forming  part  of  the  fence.  Some  of  these  are  marked  with 
scratches. 

In  the  field  adjoining  that  containing  the  alignment  are  the 
remains  (overgrown  with  grass,  &c.)  of  Castle  na  Lact  (Caislean  na 
Leacht). 

192.  Castlenalact :  "  Marked  "  Stones. — A.  At  the  side  of  the 
road  opposite  to  the  foregoing  and  two  fields  from  the  road  is  what 
appears  to  be  a  ruined  dolmen.  31  yards  away  from  this  is  a  stone 
37  inches  high,  29  inches  wide,  and  17  inches  thick.  The  stone  is 
inclining,  and  is  marked  with  Ogham-like  scratches  on  the  edge. 

B.  Lying  against  the  fence  of  the  same  field  is  another  stone, 
similarly  marked.  It  is  33  inches  high,  18  inches  wide,  and  10 
inches  thick. 

193.  Castlenalact :  Other  Stones. — In  the  field  adjoining  that 
containing  No.  191  is  a  stone  5  feet  2  inches  in  height,  4  feet 
10  inches  in  width,  and  2  feet  8  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  un- 
marked. 
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In  a  field  close  by  is  an  immense  round  stone  supported  on  four 
stones.  Its  greatest  height  is  65  inches,  and  it  is  about  56  inches 
in  diameter. 

Parish  of  Brinny 

194.  Kilnagnady  Gotten. — This  stone  is  about  one  mile  to  the 
east  of  the  Castlenalact  alignment  of  stones.  It  is  on  the  farm  of 
Mr  Good  in  the  third  or  fourth  field  from  the  road,  and  is  visible 
from  the  road.  It  is  9  feet  9  inches  in  height,  and  its  width  varies 
from  73  inches  to  54  inches.    It  is  22  inches  in  thickness. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr  Shorten,  to  the  north  of  the  above,  is  another 
globular  stone  of  the  same  kind  as  mentioned  above.  It  is  nearly 
6  feet  in  height,  and  about  55  inches  in  diameter.  It  rests  on  four 
other  stone's. 
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THE  VICEKOYALTY  OF  LIONEL,  DUKE  OF  CLAKENCE,. 
IN  IRELAND,  1361-1367 

By  Professor  Edmund  Curtis,  Member 

[Bead  24  April,  1917] 
At  the  accession  of  Edward  III  (1327)  many  questions  in  Ireland 
needed  urgent  attention  from  the  Government,  and  some  of  them 
went  back  to  the  original  English  Conquest  itself.  In  the  first 
place,  the  grievances  of  the  old  Irish  race,  and  the  generally  un- 
regulated and  unlegalised  position  in  which  they  stood  to  the 
English  Crown  and  to  the  colonists,  formed  a  very  pressing 
problem.  The  Conquest,  which  began  in  1169  and  continued  in  force 
for  over  a  century,  led  to  the  general  confiscation  of  most  of  the 
island.  Thus,  O  Melaghlin  of  Meath,  MacCarthy  of  Desmond,  and 
the  other  chief  dynasts  lost  all  or  part  of  their  kingdoms. 
0  Connor  in  1204-5  had  to  accept  one-third  of  Connacht,  while 
later,  in  1228,  De  Burgh  got  the  whole  of  that  province  by  royal 
grant.  In  1276  all  Thomond  was  granted  away  from  the  O  Briens 
to  De  Clare.  The  proud  0  Neills  of  Tyrone  were  treated  as  mere 
tenants^of  the  De  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster.  Yet  in  spite  of  those 
royal  grants  and  constant  attempts  to  reduce  them  by  arms,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  Irish  families  remained  in  possession  of  large 
territories,  and  the  materials  for  a  general  Gaelic  revival  were 
present. 

In  the  conquered  and  colonised  parts  there  also  existed  a  large 
Irish  population,  ranging  from  petty  chiefs  down  to  small  free- 
holders and  the  betaghs  (betagii  or,  in  Irish,  biadhtaigh),  the 
equivalents  of  the  English  and  Continental  villeins.  It  has  often 
been  asserted  that."  killing  an  Irishman  was  no  murder,"  and  that 
the  older  race  in  general  had  no  legal  security  against  dispossession, 
robbery,  or  homicide.  Some  study  I  have  made  on  this  subject 
emboldens  me  partially  to  contravene  this  generally  accepted 
legend.  It  is  true  that  the  native  population  was  not  at  first  nor 
subsequently  made  equal  in  law  with  the  English  colonists,  and  to 
the  discredit  of  the  English  Government,  it  was  not  till  James  I's 
reign  that  all  the  English  common  law  was  extended  without  dis- 
turbances to  both  races  in  Ireland.  Yet  my  conclusion  is,  that  the 
position  of  the  Irish  in  question  was  a  precarious  and  insecure 
rather  than  an  absolutely  rightless  one. 

The  betagh,  or  Irish  villein,  had  indeed  no  legal  rights :  if  he 
Was  murdered  only  a  fine  was  exacted  from  his  murderer,  and  this 
went  to  his  lord,  whose  property  he  was,  and  if  he  was  robbed 
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■or  deforced  from  his  land  either  his  lord  secured  him  right  or  the 
law  took  no  notice.  But  this  was  the  lot  of  the  villein  class  at  one 
time  all  over  Europe.  Has  not  a  confusion  risen  here?  The 
betagh,  who  is  commonly  styled  hibemicus,  had  no  legal  rights, 
but  as  hibemicus  also  means  an  Irishman  in  general,  the  ill-treat- 
ment with  practical  impunity  of  the  hibemicus  has  been  taken  by 
some  writers  to  refer  to  the  free  Irish  class  in  general. 

However  this  may  be,  contemporary  documents  show  a  goodly 
number  of  Irish  freeholders  surviving  in  Leinster  and  elsewhere. 
In  addition  to  the  well-known  case  of  the  family  of  MacGillechol- 
moc,  later  known  as  Fitzdermot,  who  held  the  manor  of  Bath- 
down  in  the  Vale  of  Dublin  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  we  find  a  branch  of  the  0  Tooles  (Ui  Tuathail)  occupying 
an  important  position  on  the  borders  of  counties  Kildare  and 
Dublin.  In  a  law  case  of  1299  Walter  Otothel  states  that  William 
Marshall  on  the  tenth  year  of  King  John  enfranchised  his  great 
grandfather  Gillepatrick  Otothel  and  granted  him  English  law,  and 
that  he  (plaintiff),  his  father,  and  grandfather  served  on  juries 
and  assizes  in  the  courts  of  the  King  and  the  Liberties.1  Several 
•other  references  can  be  collected  as  regards  this  family  of  Irish 
freeholders  and  many  others  of  similar  status,  especially  on  epis- 
copal lands.  2 

Undoubtedly  an  atrocious  distinction  in  law  was  often  made. 
Thus,  in  1298  a  jury  at  Kildare  found  that  the  Brethren  of  the 
Hospital  had  the  right  to  hang  [Irish]  thieves  on  the  gallows  of 
the  liberty  of  Kildare,  but  not  so  with  Englishmen.3  The  Anglo- 
Irish  parliament  only  too  often  represented  this  spirit.  Thus,  in 
1297  it  is  enacted  that  Englishmen  wearing  the  culan  (or  long 
locks  after  the  Irish  fashion)  will  be  taken  for  Irish  and  treated 
so  according  to  law :  this  implies  that  while  the  murder  of  an 
Englishman  is  punished  by  death,  that  of  an  Irishman  goes  un- 
punished or  is  atoned  for  by  a  mere  money  fine.4  Yet  this  policy 
was  not  universal.  The  bishops  and  abbots  especially  protected 
and  favoured  Irish  tenants.  Frequently  the  courts  protect  the 
Irish  tenant.  Once  at  least  the  King  intervenes  to  get  justice 
done  to  an  hibemicus,  (betagh),  and  takes  the  occasion  to  rebuke 
the  justiciar  (Wogan)  for  having  asserted  that  an  Irishman  could 
not  succeed  by  hereditary  right.5 


1  Cal.  Just.  Bolls,  1295-1303,  p.  271.  Pleas  at  Kildare.  Two  English- 
men have  dispossessed  Walter  of  his  freehold  in  Tancardeston  and 
say  they  ought  not  to  answer  because  plaintiff  is  an  Irishman. 

2  Creole  Mihi,  pp.  51-93.    Beg.  Manx,  ii,  839. 

3  Cal.  Just.  B.,  1295-1303,  p.  204. 

4  Statutes  of  Ireland,  Berry,  25  ed.  I. 
'■>Cal.  Just.  B.,  1295-1303,  p.  121,  anno  1297. 
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Yet  this  was  merely  a  sort  of  connivance,  and  the  general 
Tightlessness  of  the  Irish  remained  a  crying  grievance.  The  delay 
of  the  Crown  in  dealing  with  it  must  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
general  neglect  of  Ireland,  and  partly  to  the  resistance  of  a  class 
among  the  Anglo-Irish  who  thought  to  profit  by  keeping  the  Gaels 
outside  the  law,  so  as  to  rob,  dispossess,  and  injure  them  with  legal 
impunity.  The  question  at  various  times  seemed  about  to  be 
settled.  In  1205  and  1227  John  and  Henry  III  respectively,  in 
granting  English  laws  to  Ireland,  imply  that  after  a  certain  date 
those  are  to  apply  to  the  older  race.1 

The  Irish  themselves  both  within  and  without  the  colony  were 
anxious  to  be  made  equal  in  law  with  the  English.  In  1277  the 
Irish  offer  to  Edward  I  the  large  sum  of  7,000  marks  for  this 
privilege.2  The  King's  favourable  recommendation  on  the  point 
was  however  defeated  by  the  magnates  of  Ireland.  Thus,  the 
■older  race  remained  in  a  most  anomalous  and  unjust  position — 
subjects,  but  without  the  rights  of  subjects.  Only  the  Five  Bloods 
{quinque  sanguines) — i.e.,  the  0  Neills,  MacMurroughs,  &c. — con- 
tinued by  tradition  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  English  law,  and  to  those 
may  be  added  those  individuals  and  families,  not  small  in  number, 
to  whom  from  time  to  time  the  Government  granted  or  sold  the 
rights  of  common  law.  This  practice  of  denization  was  however 
a  contemptible  subterfuge  for  an  Imperial  Government. 

The  Irish  laity  did  not  suffer  alone.  In  1216  the  King  forbade 
Irishmen  to  be  elected  or  promoted  in  any  cathedral;  this  was 
the  first  of  several  such  enactments.3  Faced  with  this  general 
maltreatment,  the  Irish,  through  their  leaders,  acted  for  a  long  time 
with  great  moderation  and  tact.  They  seemed  ready  to  take  their 
place  in  the  new  order  of  things,  provided  justice  was  done  them. 
Proud  princes  were  ready  to  make  terms  with  the  English.  The 
O  Neills  of  Ulster  render  rents  to  the  Earl  of  Ulster;  great  chiefs, 
such  as  MacMahon,  answer  the  royal  writs  and  pay  fines. 4 
The  0  Connors  strove  hard  to  get  justice  done  them  against  the 
De  Burghs.  Cathal  O  Connor  wrote  to  Henry  III  in  1224  and 
Felim  0  Connor  in  1261  asking  for  right,  and  in  1240  the  latter 
£•  went  across  to  the  house  of  the  King  of  England,  and  brought 
back    great    honour    and    respect    with    him."5      The  native 


1  See  Betham,  Dignities  Feudal  and  Parliamentary,  pp.  229-231,  et 
$eq. 

2  Gal.  Doc,  Ir.  1252-84,  in  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,  1855,  p.  155, 
1400,  1408. 

3  Cal.  Doc.  Ir.,  1171-1251,  p.  113. 

4  Exchequer  Accts.  of  Ulster,  1259-1262.  Ulster  J.  Arch.,  1855,  p.  155. 
Exch.  Mem.,  vol.  2,  p.  60,  31-35,  ed.  I. 

5  Facsimiles  Nat.  MSS.  Ireland,  vol.  ii,  lxxvi.    A.  VlK,  1240. 
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princes  aided  the  English  Crown  in  its  wars  against  Welsh 
and  Scots.  In  1245  Felim  O  Connor  accompanied  the  justiciar 
across  the  sea,  and  fought  for  the  King  in  Wales. 1  In  1314  twenty- 
six  Irish  "  duces  "  are  summoned  to  Scotland,  and  they  or  some 
of  them  seem  actually  to  have  gone.  As  late  as  1335  Henry 
0  Neill  and  thirteen  others  were  invited  to  Scotland  by  Edward 
III.2  Thus,  the  Crown  treats  the  Irish  chiefs  as  vassals  owing, 
service,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  chiefs  seek  for  royal  justice 
against  the  violence  of  the  Anglo-Irish. 

If  these  appeals  failed,  the  policy  of  armed  resistance  could  be 
tried.  In  1259  O  Neill,  0  Brien  and  0  Connor  formed  that  con- 
federacy for  the  general  expulsion  of  the  English,  which,  however, 
ended  in  the  death  of  Brian  0  Neill  and  the  defeat  of  the  Irish 
at  Drumderg,  outside  Downpatrick,  in  1260.  Local  resistance 
was  more  successful.  The  O  Briens  expelled  the  De  Clares  from 
Thomond  in  wars  lasting  from  1276  to  1316,  and  by  the  battle  of 
Credran  Cille  in  1257  Gonraidh  0  Donnell  preserved  Tir  Conaill 
to  the  Irish,  and  shattered  the  English  hold  on  North  Connacht. 

Finally,  the  Gaelic  chiefs  summoned  in  a  foreign  prince,  Edward 
Bruce.  The  apology  for  their  action,  despatched  by  Donal  0  Neill 
and  others,  to  the  Pope  in  1314, 8  sums  up  the  gravamina  of  the 
Irish  race  against  the  Anglo-Irish  and  the  Government.  It  is  a 
long  and  dignified  appeal  for  the  whole  Irish  nation,  both  lay  and 
cleric,  inside  and  outside  the  English  settlements,  the  great  chiefs 
speaking  as  leaders  of  their  race.4 

The  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce  (1315-1318)  failed  indeed  in  its 
main  object,  but  otherwise  it  had  most  decisive  results.  It  led  to 
a  great  military  revival  among  the  Irish  chiefs,  who  from  this  time 
build  castles,  use  armour,  impose  on  the  clansmen  mercenary 
troops  (buannachda),  and  appear  at  the  head  of  well-equipped 
armies.  At  this  time  wTe  get  the  appearance  of  the  galloglasses 
igalloglaighe) ,  heavy-armed  foot-soldiers  of  Scottish  origin,  who 
appear  first  in  Ulster,  but  soon  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  island. 
As  a  result  of  new  military  methods  and  favoured  by  the  confusion 
resulting  from  the  wars  of  1315-1318,  the  Irish  princes  recovered 
a  large  part  of  the  island.  They  are  henceforth  joined  in  great 
confederacies,  each  threatening  the  conqueror  in  every  part  of  the 
island,  yet  they  still  endeavoured  to  come  to  a  loyal  understanding 
with  the  Government.  The  hope  of  a  general  admission  of  the 
older  race  to  the  benefits  of  the  common  law  was  still  entertained. 


1  A.  Ult.  1245. 

2  Lib.  Mun.  Hib.  I.,  part  iv,  pp.  5-9. 

3  Given  in  Eobert  King's  Church  History  of  Ireland,  3  App.  xix. 
p.  119.           4  Ibid. 
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In  1316  Eoger  Mortimer  on  being  made  Governor  was  given  power 
to  grant  English  law,  but  this  seems  to  have  had  little  effect. 1 

Another  important  element  in  Ireland  was  that  of  the  towns. 
The  cities  and  chartered  boroughs  formed  a  regular  network  ex- 
tending from  Coleraine  along  the  Antrim  coast  and  so  round  the 
island  to  Galway  and  even  to  Sligo;  inland  from  Drogheda  into 
Meath  and  thence  over  the  Vale  of  Dublin,  to  the  level  lands  of 
Ossory  and  Ormond,  over  the  rich  plains  of  Munster,  and  even 
inland  into  Connacht,  where  Athenry  and  Dunmore  formed 
nourishing  towns.  These  boroughs,  prosperous  in  trade,  defended 
by  walls,  mainly  English  or  Scandinavian  in  blood,  very  loyal  to 
the  Crown,  formed  a  very  distinct  element  in  the  country,  proud 
•of  their  English  blood,  but  enemies  to  the  great  feudal  lords 
whether  Irish  or  Normans,  who  were  already  becoming  half -Gaelic. 
It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Crown  to  foster  these  small  but 
flourishing  places,  which  obeyed  willingly  the  royal  writs,  and 
were  ready  to  unite  with  the  Crown  against  its  opponents.  They 
were  now  beginning  to  be  hard  pressed;  the  Irish  advance  and 
the  feuds  among  the  Anglo-Irish  which  coincided  with  and  followed 
the  Bruce  wars  led  to  the  loss  or  abandonment  or  isolation  of  many 
of  the  interior  towns.  The  Government  could  without  trouble  have 
fortified  and  strengthened  these  towns  by  grants  of  murage  wall- 
ing, pavage,  encastelling  and  trading  privileges.  We  shall  see 
that  all  the  three  Edwards  followed  this  policy,  and  by  so  wise  an 
action  maintained  over  large  parts  of  Ireland  that  communal 
•element  Which  was  most  English  and  loyal. 

Outside  the  towns  of  mediaeval  Ireland  dwelt  the  great  body 
of  the  Anglo-Irish,  descendants  of  the  Conquerors,  supplemented 
by  a  constant  stream  of  immigrants.  We  might  divide  these  into 
three  classes,  beginning  with  the  lowest.  All  over  the  colonised 
parts  existed  a  numerous  class  of  small  free  tenants,  yeomen  as 
we  would  call  them,  essentially  English  and  plebeian  in  character. 
Above  these  stood  a  large  class  of  the  lesser  gentry,  knights  of  the 
shire,  sub  vassals  of  the  great  magnates.  Their  numbers  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1276-1277  Geoff  roi  de  Geneville, 
Lord  of  Trim,  by  virtue  of  his  wife  Matilda  de  Lacy,  brought  out 
2,000  vassals  of  this  class  from  his  estates  in  Meath.2 

This  was  pre-eminently  a  class  which  the  Government  from  its 
•own  point  of  view  should  have  braced  up.  The  greater  among 
them  were  lords  of  Parliament,  and  there  represented  a  strong 
loyalist  or  pro-English  feeling.  They  were  naturally  hostile  to 
the  great  magnates.    They  were  well  disposed  to  obey  the  royal 


1  Lib.  Mun.  Hib.,  part  iv.,  p.  7. 

2  Gal.  Doc.  It.,  1252-84,  p.  257. 
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writs,  and  respect  the  orders  of  the  sheriffs  and  other  agents  of 
the  Crown.  Though  less  English  in  origin  than  the  townsmen  or 
small  tenants  they  were  certainly  more  so  than  the  great  original 
conquerors,  the  FitzGeralds  and  De  Burghs. 

The  highest  class  of  all  and  the  one  which  the  Government- 
had  most  closely  to  watch  was  that  of  the  great  Norman-Irish 
magnates,  the  Palatine  Earls,  and  greater  barons.  The  Crown  had 
at  various  dates  created  Palatine  Earldoms  endowed  with  great 
privileges.  In  1329  there  were  ten  such  lordships — Ulster, 
Desmond,  Ormond,  Meath,  Carlow,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Kildare, 
Leix,  Louth.  Of  these  Ulster,  together  with  Connacht,  wTent  back 
to  De  Courcy's  time,  Meath  to  De  Lacy,  Desmond,  Ormond, 
Kildare  were  founded  after  the  Bruce  Wars  (1329  and  1316  respec- 
tively), Carlow,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Leix  represented  four  of  the 
shares  into  which  the  Earldom  of  Leinster  had  fallen  after  the 
extinction  in  1245  of  the  Marshalls,  heirs  of  Strongbow.  The 
earldom  of  Louth  was  founded  in  1319  as  a  reward  to  Sir  John  de 
Bermingham  for  his  services  against  Bruce. 

Thus,  the  great  families  were  the  FitzGeralds  of  Desmond  and 
Kildare,  the  Butlers  of  Ormond,  the  De  Burghs  of  Ulster  and 
Connacht,  and  the  Berminghams,  Earls  of  Louth,  with  another 
powerful  branch  as  Lords  of  Athenry,  while  De  Barrys  and  Cogans 
in  Cork,  Poers  in  Waterford,  and  others  in  many  cases  were  all 
supreme  in  their  own  areas. 

It  was  these  families,  now  resident  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  rooted  to  the  soil,  who  formed  the  all-important  element  in 
the  colony.  These  had  justified  themselves  by  stopping  at  home, 
and  so  knew  the  conditions  of  the  country,  and  understood  its. 
civilisation.  "  To  the  Irish  they  were  English,  but  to  the  English 
they  were  Irish."  Racially  of  course  they  were  more  French, 
Norman,  and  Welsh  than  aught  else.  They  had  thus  no  rooted 
race  prejudice.  Although  they  fought  vigorously  against  the 
native  Irish,  they  had  been  since  the  first  conquest  forming  kindly 
relationships  with  them.  The  earliest  invaders — Strongbow,  De 
Lacy  and  others — had  married  Irish  wives,  and  though  inter- 
marriages in  the  higher  ranks  were  not  common,  a  vein  of  Gaelic 
blood  certainly  now  flowed  in  the  blood  of  the  baronial  families. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  feudal  lords,  growing  up  among  Irish 
nurses  and  retainers,  learned  Irish,  and  came  to  prefer  Irish 
customs,  which  suited  the  country.  An  Irish  elegy  on  Sir  Richard 
de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  who  died  1326,  shows  that  the  great 
Norman  families  patronised  Irish  poets  and  understood  their 
verse.  1 


1  O'Grady,  Catalogue  of  Irish  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus.,  338. 
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The  FitzGeralds  of  Kildare  and  Desmond  were  particularly 
sympathetic  towards  the  native  civilisation.  John  FitzThomas, 
first  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  died  in  1316,  was  famous  among  the 
Irish  as  a  Gaelic  poet,1  and  this  proficiency  in  and  love  of  the  native 
language  indicates  better  than  any  State  document  the  progress- 
of.  Gaelicisation  was  a  century  after  the  invasion.  The  second 
earl  was  empowered  as  justiciar,  1320-1,  to  grant  English  law  to 
his  Irish  tenants  2  He  granted  the  lands  of  Eobertstown  in  1318 
to  an  Irishman,  Hugh  Og  0  Tothell,  and  began  the  practice  com- 
monly resorted  to  by  his  successors  of  creating  Irish  free  tenants, 
making  indentures  with  Irish  freeholders,  and  accepting  their 
homage.3  The  military  power  of  the  great  magnates,  like  that  of 
the  Gaelic  princes,  was  greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  the  Bruce 
wars. 

At  this  time  we  get  the:  rise  of  coyne  and  livery,  a  practice  by 
which  the  freeholders,  Irish  and  English,  had  to  submit  to  the 
billeting  of  the  hired  troops  of  their  lord,  and  feed  both  them  and 
their  horses.  In  1329  the  justiciary  D'Arcy  allowed  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  as  a  return  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  against 
Bruce,  to  impose  bonnachts — i.e.,  mercenary  troops  upon  his 
tenants  throughout  his  vast  territories.4  Soon  all  the  Anglo-Irish 
lords  had  each  his  standing  private  army  of  horsemen  and  foot. 
With  these  they  fought  not  only  the  Irish,  but  also  one  another, 
and  their  feuds  became  a  constant  curse  to  the  country. 

The  attitude  of  the  great  Anglo-Irish  lords  towards  the  govern- 
ment and  the  native  race  was  well  defined.  As  regards  the  Irish, 
they  were  more  and  more  inclined  to  enter  into  diplomatic,  social, 
and  even  matrimonial  relationships  with  them.  Although  a 
majority  in  the  Anglo-Irish  Parliament  seems  to  have  opposed  the 
general  enfranchisement  of  the  native  race,  individually,  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  the  Desmonds,  Kildares  and  De  Burghs,  they 
were  willing  to  recognise  them  as  freeholders,  as  tenants,  and  as 
legally  free.  They  were  afraid  of  too  general  a  declaration  of  free- 
dom from  England  which  might  emancipate  the  betaghs,  their 
villeins,  and  enable  the  former  possessors  of  their  estates  to 
question  their  titles.  While  they  aided  the  occasional  expeditions 
of  the  justiciars,  they  seem  to  feel  by  1300  that  the  conquest  has 
gone  far  enough.    In  fact,  by  the  dawn  of  the  fourteenth  century 


1  "  The  first  Leinster  Earl  .  .  .  John,  the  redoubtable,  than  whom 
no  poet  was  more  learned/' — Irish  poem  of  1601.  Earls  of  Kildare,  p. 
28. 

2  Carew  Misc.,  p.  423,  quoted  from  Pat.,  12  Ed.,  II. 

3 Mental  Booh  of  Earl  of  Kildare  (begun  1518),  /.  R.    Soc.  A. 
N.  S.  2,  1858-9. 

4  Leland,  Hist,  of  Ireland  I.,  p.  291. 
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the  stage  of  conquest  is  over,  the  Normans  are  ready  to  divide 
the  island  with  the  Irish  and  to  enter  into  every  kind  of  alliance 
with  them,  but  they  desire  to  do  this  in  their  own  way,  and  not 
to  be  dictated  to  on  the  question  by  an  ill-informed  English  Govern- 
ment. 

As  regards  the  Crown,  their  general  loyalty  was  unquestion- 
able, and  they  even  made  a  boast  of  their  English  affinities. 
Whereas  it  would  have  been  easy  for  them  to  declare  for  in- 
dependence, or  make  themselves  into  Gaelic  chiefs,  they  main- 
tained a  proud  submission  towards  the  forms  of  government 
introduced  from  England.  They  obey  the  summons  to  come  to 
Parliament  or  to  the  Council,  up  till  1300  they  pay  their  feudal 
rents  regularly,  and  meet  all  legal  demands.  As  a  proof  of  their 
loyalty,  they  had,  from  1297  to  Bannockburn  and  afterwards,  given 
constant  aid  to  the  Crown  in  its  Scottish  wars.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1301-2  the  Treasurer  of  Ireland  raised  some  £2,443  from  Ireland, 
and  paid  therewith  men-at-arms  who  went  to  Scotland;1  while  in 
1321  John  de  Bermingham,  Viceroy,  was  ordered  to  lead 
from  Ireland  into  Scotland  300  men-at-arms,  1,000  hoblers  or  light 
horse,  and  6,000  well-armed  foot.2 

This  loyalty  however  was  conditional.  The  Anglo-Irish  nobles 
at  this  date — i.e.,  about  1327 — were  in  a  suspicious  and  appre- 
hensive state  of  mind.  Like  the  people  of  England  and  every 
other  country,  they  feared  excessive  taxation,  and  aimed  at 
putting  a  check  to  it.  In  1297,  following  the  precedent  of  Eng- 
land, peers,  prelates,  and  knights  for  the  first  time  met  in  a 
representative  assembly.  This  was  a  great  gain,  and  from  this 
time  the  colonists  (for  the  native  race  was  unrepresented)  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  Anglo-Irish  Parliament  as  a  defence  against 
irresponsible,  arbitrary,  and  London-made  legislation. 

The  grants  of  money  made  by  Parliament  were,  as  a  rule,  ill- 
spent.  The  justiciars  were  meant  to  expend  them  in  stemming 
the  Irish  advance,  suppressing  local  disturbances,  making  roads, 
bridges,  &c.  Instead,  the  money  was  squandered,  and  no  good 
results  appeared:  Constant  complaints  were  made  about  the 
character  and  proceedings  of  the  King's  representative.  The 
justiciars  were  seldom  men  of  ability,  and  if  they  were,  their  tenure 
of  office  was  too  brief.  Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  century  there  were 
46  chief  governors — i.e.,  they  remained  only  an  average  of  two 
years.  3  The  justiciars,  too,  were  oppressive,  levied  heavy  contri- 
butions, and  proved  a  burden  with  their  troops  and  requisitions. 


1App.   38th  Report,  Deputy  Keeper,  1306,  Pipe  Bolls,  29  Ed.  I,  p.  54. 

2  Gilbert,  Viceroys,  p.  150. 

3  Betham,  Dignities,  p.  238  n. 
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'Too  often  they  were  English,  and  of  inferior  rank,  a  point  which 
gave  dire  offence  to  the  proud  Irish  nobles.  The  advent  of  the 
King,  or  at  least  the  King's  son,  was  ardently  desired.  Otherwise, 
like  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  Netherlands 
at  the  accession  of  Philip  II,  they  desired  that  one  of  themselves 
— a  great  Irish  noble  cognisant  of  the  needs  of  the  land — should 
be  appointed  Viceroy,  and  that  they  themselves  should  divide  the 
great  offices  of  State  between  them. 

The  great  evil  of  the  land  was  "  lack  of  governance,"  and  this 
•evil  led  soon  to  the  rise,  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or  an  Anglo  - 
Irish  patriot  party. 

Another  great  question  closely  touched  the  self-interest  of  the 
magnates,  that  of  the  absentee  proprietors.  The  heirs  of  the 
Marshalls  in  the  five  portions  of  Leinster  were  English  noblemen, 
such  as  the  Montagues,  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Lords  of  Carlow — 
in  this  way,  except  for  Kildare,  the  prospects  of  an  effective  settle- 
ment of  Leinster  had  disappeared. 

As  a  result  of  the  reckless  grants  made  by  the  Crown  in  former 
times  to  English  subjects,  lay  and  cleric,  large  fiefs  in  Ireland  were 
claimed  by  people  who  resided  in  the  larger  country  .  Now,  the 
great  families — such  as  the  FitzGeralds,  De  Burghs  and  others, 
who  had  rooted  themselves  in,  and  won  and  defended  their  lands 
with  the  sword,  and  spent  their  revenues  at  home — looked  on 
themselves  as  morally  the  masters  of  the  land.  They  felt  they 
were  the  conquerors,  and  resented  bitterly  the  claims  of  the 
absentees.  But  also  they,  like  the  Irish,  had  profited  by  the 
absence  of  the  latter  to  occupy  their  lands.  Suppose  now  the 
Government  forced  the  absentees  to  return,  and  insisted  on  the 
present  owners  yielding  up  the  land?  Suppose  the  Crown  resumed 
its  unwise  grants  of  land  and  power?  Then  the  Anglo-Irish  would 
be  threatened  in  turn  with  confiscation,  and  much  as  they  might 
dislike  the  Irish,  they  would  unite  with  them  to  keep,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Crown  and  the  absentees,  the  lands  they  had  monopolised. 
There  was  another  aspect  of  the  question.  Absentees  like  the 
Earl  of  Norfolk  were  sometimes  summoned  by  the  King  in  England 
to  give  advice  on  the  question  of  Ireland,  on  which  the  Irish  nobles 
felt  they  alone  were  competent,  and  at  least  once  absentees  granted 
to  the  Crown  a  subsidy  from  their  Irish  estates. 1 

The  question  of  the  absentees  was  not  yet  (1327)  of  great  pro- 
portions, but  soon,  in  1333,  the  greatest  lordship  of  all,  that  of 
Ulster-Connacht,  was  to  pass  to  the  hands  of  an  absent  proprietor. 

A  special  object  of  hatred  to  the  Anglo-Irish  nobles  was  the 
'official  class  at  Dublin.   These  were  generally  English,  and  brought 


Lynch,  Legal  Institutions ,  pp.  44-304. 
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with  tliem  others,  their  kinsmen  and  the  like,  who  professed  to 
despise  the  old  English  and  consider  them  as  Irish.  The  officials 
were  seldom,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  men  of  ability  or  legal  pro- 
fundity, they  just  looked  upon  Ireland  as  a  place  in  which  to 
make  money;  they  were  ignorant  of  the  conditions,  language,  &c, 
of  the  country. 

In  short  the  state  of  the  Irish  Government  sorely  needed 
attention  from  the  Lord  of  Ireland.  The  Crown  was  badly 
served.  Its  ministers  were  incompetent  and  often  embezzlers, 
the  local  agents  of  power,  the  sheriffs,  were  afraid  or  unable  to 
carry  out  royal  writs,  the  justices  on  assize  were  timid  and  over- 
awed by  the  great.  Could  the  Government  be  put  on  the  same 
level  of  efficiency  as  that  of  England  Ireland  might  be  the  second 
jewel  in  the  Crown.  But  the  yield  of  the  revenue  alone  shows  how 
feeble  the  Government  was.  From  this  great  island  the  Govern- 
ment drew  in  the  year  1276-77,  in  ordinary  receipts  without  tolls, 
some  £3,571  odd,  and  expended  £3,524. 1  Even  this  was  falling, 
so  that  in  the  8th -9th  year  of  Edward  III  (1335-6)  the  annual 
yield  was  only  some  £2, 766. 2  This  small  revenue  was  attributed 
to  the  loss  of  such  a  large  part  of  the  island  to  the  Irish,  and  also< 
by  the  Government  officers  to  the  nonpayment  by  the  nobles  of 
the  legitimate  feudal  dues.  The  nobles  however  and  colonists 
generally  accused  the  officials  from  the  justiciar  downwards  of 
intercepting  the  revenues  and  appropriating  them  for  their  own 
use. 

Such  then  was  the  position  when  Edward  III  came  to  the 
throne.  A  new  epoch,  it  might  be  thought,  was  about  to  dawn 
for  Ireland.  It  was  uncertain  where  first  the  young  and  ambitious 
King  would  turn  his  gaze,  but  certainly  Ireland  required  his  atten- 
tion, and  for  a  time  seemed  about  to  receive  it.  With  one-tenth 
of  the  force,  energy,  and  money  that  he  expended  on  his  vain 
French  wars  Edward  might  have  brought  all  Ireland  under  his 
sceptre,  and  then,  making  all  its  inhabitants  equal  in  the  law, 
might  have  founded  a  government — stable,  just,  and  strong. 

All  the  factors  that  made  intervention  urgent  were  now  in 
full  activity.  The  Gaelic  revival  ever  since  1316  had  steadily 
swung  onwards.  Confederacies  led  by  0  Neill  in  the  North, 
MacCarthy  in  the  South-West,  MacMurrough  in  the  South-East, 
won  victory  after  victory.  The  0  Neills  were  pressing  into  Eastern 
Ulster,  and  0  Donnell  upon  North  Connacht.    The  whole  country 


1  Bonn,  Englische  Kolonisation  in  Ireland,  p.  143.  In  two  years 
Q275-1277)  the  customs  on  wool  and  hides  amounted  to  some  £1.552. 
The  ordinary  yield  of  a  parliamentary  subsidy  would  be  some  £2,000 
(in  1295  it  was  £1,943  5s.  8d.),  ibid. 

8  Excli,  Mem.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  2. 
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of  Leix,  though  part  of  the  Be  Braose  inheritance  and  claimed 
by  the  Mortimers,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  0  Mores.  In  1341, 
in  the  Parliament  of  Kilkenny,  it  was  stated  that  one-third  of  the 
island  had  been  recovered  by  the  Irish.  In  addition  there  were 
numerous  feuds  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  soon  to  bear  fatal  fruit.  Ire- 
land, it  seemed  the  granary  and  fertile  source  of  help  in  the 
Scottish  Wars,  was  instead  about  to  become  a  drain  upon  England. 

It  was  not  till  1330  that  young  Edward  really  took  up  the  reins 
of  government.  Previous  to  this  two  very  illuminating  events 
had  happened.  The  Englishmen  of  Louth,  led  by  the  Gernons, 
rose  against  John  de  Bermingham,  Earl  of  Louth,  saying, 
"  Nolumus  hunc  regnare  super  nos,"  and  in  a  battle  at  Balibragan 
the  Earl  and  eight  other  Berminghams  fell  and  some  200  of  their 
followers.1  So  deadly  were  the  feuds  of  the  colonists,  one  of  the 
greatest  Anglo-Irish  families  was  nearly  wiped  out ;  the  advantage 
was  all  to  the  Irish,  and  O  Neill  and  MacMahon  subjected 
Monaghan. 

The  other  event  was  a  renewed  request  of  the  Irish  of  Leinster 
for  the  general  extension  of  English  law  in  1327  (or  1328).  They 
petitioned  for  this  so  that  individuals  need  not  be  obliged  to  seek 
for  special  charters  of  denization.  Sir  John  B'Arcy,  a  strong, 
man,  was  then  justiciar;  he  forwarded  the  request  to  the  Irishi 
Parliament,  but  the  narrow  colonial  ascendancy  spirit  again 
defeated  the  petition. 2 

In  1331  the  King  issued  in  the  Parliament  of  Westminster  a 
scheme  of  reform  for  Ireland  called  de  articulis  in  Hibernia 
obsemandis. 

By  these  Edward  among  many  other  reforms  decided  that  the 
same  law  was  to  apply  to  the  Irish  as  well  as  to  the  English, 
excepting  the  betaghs  or  Irish  serfs  (quod  eadem  lex  fiat  Hibernicis 
quam  Angiitis  excepta  serviiute  betagiorum  penes  dominos  suos 
eodem  modo  quo  usitatum  est  in  Anglia  de  villanis).3  Thus,  ap- 
parently, a  royal  fiat  from  England  enfranchised  all  the  Irish,  but 
the  language  was  brief  and  vague,  it  was  not  ratified  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  unfortunately  seems  to  have  had  little  effect.4 


1  Grace's  Annals,  A°  1329. 

2Leland,  I,  p.  289,  and  Lib.  Mun.,  I,  pt.  iv,  p.  28= 

2  Lib.  Mun.,  I,  pt.  iv,  p.  11,  issued  Croydon,  3  March,  a°  5. 

Yet  it  was  pleaded  in  a  lawsuit  of  4  Ed.  III.  Thomas  de  Penkiston, 
impleaded  for  robbing  an  Irishman,  Walter  Ultagh,  of  10s.  of  silver, 
says  he  need  not  answer  plaintiff  quia  est  hibernicus.  Ultagh  replies, 
"  dominus  rex  statuit  in  parliamento  suo  quod  omnes  hibernici  ad 
pacem  domini  regis  existentes  ad  communem  legem,"  etc.,  and  wins  his 
case.  Betham,  Dignities,  I,  p.  292.  Note  also  that  English  law  is 
granted  (7  Ed.  Ill)  to  two  great  chiefs,  Donald  McCarthy  and  Dermot 
O'Dwyer.    Exch.  Mem.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  603. 
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With  this  was  coupled  another  striking  decree — an  Act  of  Eesump- 
tion,  de  resumendo  donationes  castrorum,  &c. — by  which  all  Irish 
grants  made  by  Mortimer  and  the  Queen  mother  were  resumed  by 
the  Crown.1  Although  it  was  not  expressly  said  so,  this  might 
mean  that  the  earldoms  of  Ormond  and  Desmond  were  revoked. 
An  ordinance  also  dealt  with  the  absentees :  they  were  to  cross 
to  Ireland  and  recover  their  possessions. 

This  wide-sweeping  pronouncement  meant  that  the  King  de- 
clared war  on  the  Anglo-Irish  nobles.  It  was  added  that  the  King 
himself  meant  to  come  over,  and  indeed  the  situation  made  his 
presence  necessary.  These  measures  meant  the  ruin  of  many 
powerful  nobles,  and  the  ousting  of  those  who  had  taken  over  the 
absentees'  lands. 

Meanwhile  in  Ireland  a  vigorous  deputy,  Sir  Anthony  Lucy, 
had  taken  up  the  reins  of  power,  and  like  his  master  was  con- 
vinced that  the  great  magnates  were  the  real  foe  to  the  interests 
of  government  and  of  justice  to  the  Irish.  After  some  fighting 
against  the  Irish,  in  which  it  was  obvious  that  the  native  lords 
were  taking  up  a  neutral  attitude,  he  summoned  a  Parliament  to 
Dublin,  and  then  adjourned  it  to  Kilkenny  (7  July  1331).  But 
Maurice,  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  most  of  the  nobles  refused  to 
attend.  It  was  the  first  act  of  defiance  of  the  new  Anglo-Irish 
"  Patriot  party." 

Lucy  answered  it  vigorously,  and  arrested  Desmond  at  Limerick 
and  William  de  Bermingham  at  Clonmel,  among  others.  But 
Edward  had  to  retrace  his  steps.  Sir  John  D'Arcy  was  sent  over 
for  a  third  time  in  1332  empowered  to  declare  a  general  pardon. 
Desmond  was  confined  and  sent  to  England,  all  the  chief  nobles 
of  Ireland,  including  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  standing  bail  for  him,2 
but  was  released  in  1333.  He  was  not  fully  pardoned,  however, 
till  1355.  Bermingham  was  finally  hanged  at  Dublin  in  1332,  not- 
withstanding the  King's  charter  of  peace. 

In  1333  occurred  the  murder,  at  Carrickfergus,  of  the  young 
Earl  of  Ulster  by  Sir  Eobert  Mandeville,  and  his  faction. 
The  Countess  Matilda  or  Maud  of  Lancaster,  fled  to  Eng- 
land with  her  only  child,  the  infant  Elizabeth.  The  Earl- 
dom of  Ulster  thus  passed  according  to  English  feudal  law 
to  the  daughter  of  the  murdered  man.  But  the  Anglo-Irish 
had  for  some  time  insisted  on  and  practised  male  succession,  and 
the  uncles  of  the  dead  Earl  evidently  expected  to  succeed  to  him. 
Edmund  and  Ulick  de  Burgh,  at  all  events,  seized  his  lands  in 
Ccnnacht,  where  they  were  destined  to  found  the  two  great 


1  Lib.  Mun.,  as  above,  p.  11. 

•  For  the  names  see  Lib.  Mun.,  ibid.,  p.  17. 
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Norman-Irish  houses  of  Mac  William  Uachtar  and  Mac  William 
Iochtar.  The  Earldom  of  Ulster  itself  was  thus  left  without  a 
protector,  and  from  this  date  we  may  assign  trie  founding  of 
Clandeboy,  that  great  triumph  of  the  0  Neills  in  which  they 
crossed  the  Bann,  and  in  less  than  a  century  carried  their 
supremacy  northwards  to  Belfast  Loch,  and  southwards  to  the 
gates  of  Dundalk.  The  territories  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster  shrank  to 
the  little  area  round  Carlingford  and  the  district  of  East  Down 
which  was  called  Lecale. 

The  leading  nobles,  after  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster, 
were  :  — 

Desmond  |  Kildare  Ormond 

Maurice  FitzThomas,     John  FitzThomas,  1st  Earl,         James  Butler, 
1st  Earl,  1329-1356  created  16  May,  1316,         2nd  Earl,  born  1331, 

I  died  1316  succeeded  1337-8, 

 !   |  died  1382 

|  |  |     Thomas,  2nd  Earl,  d.  1328 

Maurice    John  Gerald,  

4th  Earl,        |  "  | 

1359-1398    Richard,  Maurice. 

3rd  Earl  4th  Earl, 

1331-1390 

Connacht  was  from  this  time  lost  for  all  practical  purposes  to 
England.  The  later  De  Burghs  became  the  most  Irishized  of  the 
great,  old  families.  Their  very  position  made  them  rebellious,  and 
hostile  to  all  English  claims.  For  if  the  Earldom  of  Ulster  were 
revived  by  some  royal  prince,  he  would  claim  Connacht  also,  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  these  descendants  of  the  De  Burgh 
Earls  had  by  English  law  no  rights  beyond  the  Shannon. 

These  feuds,  murders  and  confusions  made  Edward  still  more 
determined  to  persevere  with  his  Irish  policy,  which  had  been 
temporarily  abandoned  in  1332.  He  meant  to  break  the  great 
nobles,  and  make  the  government  a  stronghold  of  English 
efficiency  and  English  ideas.  He  was,  however,  now  diverted 
from  Ireland  to  the  hope  of  conquering  Scotland,  and  then  of 
making  himself  King  of  France,  and  so  by  1340  the  fair  hopes  of 
a  royal  sunburst  breaking  upon  Ireland  vanished.1 

But  the  measures  he  soon  embarked  on  indicate  the  continuance 
of  his  policy  as  well  as  resentment  at  the  defeat  of  1331-1332. 
The  struggle  began  again  in  1338,  when  the  King  and  Council  in 
England  declared  that  none  but  Englishmen  born  were  to  hold 


1  For  his  preparations  to  come  to  Ireland  in  his  5th  arA  6th  years 
see  Lib.  Mun.,  1,  pt.  iv,  p.  29.  He  first  issued  commissions  for  an 
army  and  transports,  and  then  a  commission  of  peace  and  pardon. 
In  1335  he  summoned  to  join  his  standard  in  Scotland  125  Anglo-Irish 
and  Irish  nobles,  including  the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare  and  14 
Irish  chiefs. 
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legal  offices  under  the  Crown  in  Ireland.1  The  idea  was  of  course 
that  Englishmen  would  be  impartial,  more  skilled  in  the  law,  un- 
attached to  the  local  interests,  less  likely  to  be  intimidated,  and 
more  likely  to  ensure  a  full  revenue  for  the  Crown. 

In  1841  a  writ  to  the  justiciar  and  chancellor  ordered  a  strict 
inquiry  into  all  these  grants  of  lands,  rents,  and  liberties  granted 
by  the  King  or  his  father  which  his  previous  edict  had  revoked  to 
the  Crown.2      Again  the  Palatine  earldoms  were  threatened. 

In  1341  Sir  John  Morice  or  Moriz3  was  sent  as  Deputy  for 
D'Arcy.  He  was  ordered  to  remove  all  officers,  high  and  low, 
within  the  land  of  Ireland,  having  estates  or  benefices,  or  being 
married  in  Ireland,  and  to  substitute  for  them  Englishmen,  having 
lands,  tenements,  and  benefices  in  England,  and  for  the  future  to 
see  that  none  but  Englishmen  executed  the  said  offices.4  At  the 
same  time  all  debts  due  to  the  Crown  were  to  be  strictly  levied. 
These  measures  meant  the  proscription  of  the  whole  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  race.  The  patriot  party  therefore  formed  again  under  the 
lead  of  Desmond,  who  this  time  was  joined  by  Kildare.  Morice 
began  by  a  clearance  of  officials  at  Dublin,  a  reduction  of  the 
powers  of  the  Treasurer  and  other  officers,  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  finances — a  sort  of  general  sweep-clean,  with  a  view  to  more 
efficient  government  to  be  carried  on  by  competent  and  incorrupt 
Englishmen.  The  Deputy  then  summoned  a  Parliament  to  Dublin 
for  October  1341,  but  it  was  answered  by  an  act  of  complete 
defiance.  Desmond,  Kildare  and  others,  scornful  of  this  mere 
knight,  Sir  John  Moriz,  who  had  been  sent  in  a  King's  place, 
summoned  a  rival  Parliament  to  Kilkenny,  leaving  that  of  Dublin 
unattended,  and  representing  the  whole  Anglo-Irish  population, 
nobles,  clerics,  towns.  "  Never  was  there  known  so  notable  and 
manifest  a  division  between  those  that  were  English  by  birth  and 
English  by  blood.5  They  determined  to  appeal  to  the  King  in 
person,  and  forwarded  to  him  by  two  envoys  a  long  and  searching 
indictment  in  French  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Government.  They 
ascribed  the  losses  of  territory  (one-third  of  Ireland  lost  to  the 
Irish),  and  the  decay  of  revenue,  to  the  embezzlement  of  English 
ministers  employed  by  the  King  in  Ireland.    They  complained  of 


1  Lib.  Mun.,  I,  pt.  iv,  p  13.  It  applied  to  Justices  of  Common  Pleas 
and  placita  Justiciarium  Regis  sequential. 

2  Lib.  Mun.,  I,  ibid.,  pp.  30-31. 

3  It  was  from  him  that  Edward  took  the  advice  about  Ireland  which 
led  to  these  measures.    Exch.  Mem.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  59,  and  xxiii,  p.  514. 

4  In  pursuance  of  a  writ,  issued  from  the  Tower  of  London  27  July 
1341,  directing  quod  omnes  ministri  in  Hibernia  beneficiati 
maritati  et  possessionati,  sed  nihil  habentes  in  Anglia,  ab  officiis 
amoveantur.    Lib.  Mun.,  ibid.,  p.  15. 

5  Grace's  Annals. 
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the  incompetency,  dishonesty,  oppression  of  the  same,  and  their 
overriding  of  the  law  and  rights  of  the  Irish  subjects,  of  citations 
to  English  courts,  of  the  ruin  of  lands  claimed  by  absentees,  who 
never  came  to  defend  them,  but  sought,  by  selling  them  to  farm, 
to  extract  all  the  money  they  could  out  of  them.  While  Scots, 
Gascons,  Welsh  had  often  levied  war  against  the  English  Crown 
"  your  loyal  English  of  Ireland  have  behaved  well  and  faithfully, 
and  shall  ever  do  so,  please  God.  Yet  in  return  needy  men 
have  been  sent  from  England  to  govern  them  without  knowledge 
of  your  land  in  Ireland  or  its  circumstances,  and,  possessing  little 
or  no  substance  of  their  own,  they  have,  in  addition  to  their  fees, 
practised  extortions  to  the  great  destruction  of  your  people."1 
They  petitioned  therefore  against  the  injustice  of  resuming  lands 
and  grants,  and  against  their  being  deprived  of  their  freeholds 
without  being  called  in  judgment  according  to  the  terms  of  Magna 
Charta. 

The  result  was  a  victory  for  the  Anglo-Irish  party.  The  King 
received  the  envoys  graciously,  restored  the  grants  of  his  ancestors 
and  himself,  and  validated  all  pardons  of  debts.  He  needed  the 
help  of  Ireland  against  France.2 

In  February  1344  Sir  Ealph  D'Ufford  was  sent  over  to  carry 
out  the  new  policy.  He  was  to  see  strictly  into  the  conduct  of 
officials,  and  prevent  their  escaping  to  England.  The  advance  of 
the  Irish  was  still  almost  unchecked.  In  addition  to  Bunratty, 
the  three  great  central  Eoyal  fortresses  of  Athlone,  Eaiidown,  Eos- 
common^  had  recently  fallen  to  them,  and  so  the  key  of  central 
Ireland  was  lost.3  In  1342  died  Lysaght  O  More,  a  most  remark- 
able chief, 4  who  had  subjected  all  Leix  and  ruled  it  from  the 
Castle  of  Dunamase,  near  Maryboro,  which  he  had  captured  from 
the  English.  He  founded  the  great  O  More  clan,  which  from  this 
time  to  Sarsfield  yielded  a  succession  of  striking  and  gallant 
figures.  The  loss  of  Leix,  and  the  advance  of  the  MacMurroughs 
in  Carlow,  meant  that  the  plains  of  the  Barrow,  rich,  and  studded 
with  towns,  were  now  threatened  by  native  princes  on  each  hand; 
the  town  of  Carlow,  the  key  of  the  communications  between 
Leinster,  Munster  and  the  Pale  of  Dublin,  was  seriously  menaced. 

D'Ufford  was  commissioned  to  grant  a  general  pardon.  But 
he  soon  came  into  conflict  with  the  Anglo -Irish  lords.  In  June 
1345  he  held  a  Parliament  at  Dublin,  and  Desmond  called  a 


1  Lib.  Mun.,  ibid.,  p.  31. 

2  For  these  events  see  Leland's  History,  I,  pp.  300-305.  The  King's 
reply  is  in  Lib.  Mun.,  as  above,  pp.  15  and  32 

3  See  complaint  of  Irish  Parliament.  1342.  Statutes  of  Ireland, 
Berry. 

4  Grace,  sub  anno  1342. 
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Patriot  convention  to  Callan,  which  however  the  Irish  nobles 
refused  to  attend  owing  to  the  prohibiten  issued  by  D'Ufford. 
This  usurping  the  royal  prerogative  to  summon  Parliament  could 
not  be  disregarded;  the  vigorous  D'Ufford  marched  across  Munster 
into  Kerry,  besieged  and  took  Iniskyfly  (Askeaton)  and  Castle - 
island,  and  at  the  latter  hanged  the  Earl's  seneschal  Coterel,  who, 
says  Clyn,  had  exercised  cruel,  foreign  and  intolerable  laws 
(.?  coyne  and  livery).1 

Kildare  was  also  arrested  in  Dublin,  and  D'Ufford  declared 
Desmond's  lands  forfeited.  Again  however  peace  was  made. 
D'Ufford  died  on  Palm  Sunday  1346,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
John  Moriz,  who  released  Kildare  and  Desmond.  The  two  Earls 
went  to  London,  were  pardoned,  and  served  at  the  battle  of  Crecy. 

As  a  token  of  reconciliation  a  member  of  a  great  native  family 
was  now  put  at  the  head  of  affairs — viz.,  Walter  de  Bermingham, 
Lord  of  Athenry,  who  governed  vigorously,  1348-1349.  For  many 
years  a  policy  of  conciliation  followed.  The  vigour  of  the  royal 
policy  was  shown  in  the  raising  of  large  armies  to  suppress  the 
Irish  and  recover  the  lost  country.  Year  after  year  considerable 
forces  were  raised,  and  a  continuance  of  this  might  have  led  to 
the  first  real  conquest  of  Ireland.  As  an  instance  of  the  formidable 
nature  of  these  armies,  led  by  the  justiciar  and  formed  of  paid 
Anglo-Irish,  and  native  troops,  led  by  paid  Anglo-Irish  and  Irish 
chiefs,  that  of  1346 — viz.,  the  army  of  D'Ufford — is  the  most 
striking.  In  one  year  £1,618  were  paid  for  armed  forces  of  men- 
at-arms,  'hoblers,  horse  and  foot  archers,  a  force  large  enough  to 
have  won  a  Crecy  or  Halidon  Hill.2  One  Irish  chief  alone,  O  More 
of  Leys,  was  paid  £130  6s.  Od.  for  the  10  men-at-arms,  222  horse 
archers  and  260  foot  archers  that  he  commanded.  These  small 
but  well  equiped  armies  did  much  to  keep  Ireland  for  the  Crown. 
In  the  same  year  a  severe  Act  was  passed  against  absentees :  no 
ecclesiastic,  noble  or  any  able-bodied  man  might  leave  Ireland 
without  special  licence.3  In  this  period  there  ruled  an  exceptional 
English  justiciar,  Sir  Thomas  de  Rokeby  (1349),  and  a  native  one, 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  (July  1355- January  1356),  whose  rule  testified 
to  the  triumph  of  the  native  Patriot  party.4  He  died  in  1356,  and 
was  succeeded  by  two  short-lived  sons,  and  then  by  his  Third  son, 
Gerald,  fourth  Earl,  1359-1398.    In  1357  Royal  Regulations  were 

1  Clyn,  sub  anno  1345. 

*Exch.  Mem.,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  420  seq.   19  Ed.  III. 

3  Lib.  Mun.,  ibid.,  p.  17. 

4  For  his  full  pardon  see  Lib.  Mun.,  pp.  17  and  85.  His  popularity 
with  the  Anglo-Irish  at  least  is  attested  by  the  Annals  contained  in 
the  Bk.  of  Howth  (Carew  MSS.),  p.  166  :  "  This  was  a  just  man  in  this 
office,  insomuch  that  he  would  hang  his  own  kinsmen  for  their  evil 
deeds  as  well  as  strangers." 
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enacted  declaring  that  "  the  affairs  of  our  land  (of  Ireland)  shall 
be  referred  to  our  Councils,  but  shall  be  determined  in  our  Parlia- 
ment there,"  an  acknowledgement  of  the  legislative  supremacy  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  The  Patriot  party  were  also  conciliated  by 
the  statement:  "  All  the  English  born  in  Ireland  as  well  as  those 
born  in  England  be  true  Englishmen  living  under  our  dominion 
and  sovereignty  and  bound  by  the  same  laws,  rights  and  customs." 
This  was  to  restrain  those  who  called  the  colonists  ' '  Irish  hobbes 
and  officials,  who  denied  them  the  rights  of  Magna  Chart  a. 1  But 
the  still  trusting  Irish  were  sacrificed  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
colonists. 

In  1361,  "  hearing  lately  by  the  constant  relation  of  certain 
people  that  mere  Irish  have  been  appointed  officials,  &'c,  in  cities 
and  boroughs,  .  .  .  and  to  canonries,  prebends,  benefices," 
the  King  issued  a  writ  to  deprive  all  such  persons,  but  exempted 
all  faithful  Irishmen  living  in  the  King's  peace  and  obedience. 
By  the  same  writ  no  Irishman,  "  mere  Hibernicus  de  natione 
Hibernica  existens,''  might  be  made  mayor,  bailiff,  officer  or 
minister  in  any  place  subject  to  us.2  This  was  in  answer  to  a 
petition  of  Parliament. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  King,  who  had  renounced 
his  one-time  project  of  coming  to  Ireland  in  person  to  send  a  Eoyal 
prince  to  deal  with  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  son  whom  he  destined 
for  this  was  Lionel,  with  whom  the  history  of  Ireland  was  to  be 
identified  for  five  years,  1361-6,  and  in  his  descendants  for  cen- 
turies. 

(To  be  continued.) 


1  Lib.  Mun.,  ibid.,  pp.  35-37.  Ordinatio  de  statu  terrae  Hibern.^ 
issued  by  the  King  and  Council  at  Westminster  25  October.  31 
Ed.  III. 

2  Lib.  Mun.,  ibid.,  p.  37.    35  Ed.  III. 
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Kilcoole,  Co.  Wicklow  :  its  Name. — This  name  is  usually 
interpreted  as  Gill  Chuile,  the  church  of  the  corner  or  recess,  but 
this  interpretation  is  incorrect.  It  is  really  Gill  Chomhghaill., 
Comhghall's  church.  In  the  letter  of  Pope  Alexander  III,  dated 
A.D.  1179,  and  written  to  Labhras  0  Tuathail,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  confirming  to  him  and  his  successors  possession  of  the 
See  with  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  the  dioceses  of  Glendaloch, 
&c,  the  churches  of  "  Eathmichael,  Cellcomgaill,  Cellachaith 
Driegnig  "  are  mentioned.  1  In  the  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  III, 
dated  in  A.D.  1216,  the  names  are  "  Killadreni,  Kilcphul,  Glen- 
delaeh."2  In  King  John's  confirmation  to  John  Comyn,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  given  when  he  was  Count  of  Moreton  and 
"  Dominus  Hibemiae , "  and  therefore  before  A.D.  1199,  the  names 
are  "  Killadreini,  Kilhoel,  Eathmichael."3  In  the  list  of  churches 
in  the  diocese  of  Dublin  compiled  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Henri 
de  Loundres  (A.D.  1212-1228),  the  following  churches  are  given  in 
the  deanery  of  "  Bree  " — "  Ecclesia  de  Killauchdeeny,  .Ecclesia 
de  Kilcowyl. " 4 

Rathmichael  is  of  course  Eathmichael  parish,  in  the  barony  of 
E  at  b  down,  and  county  of  Dublin. 

.  Cellachaith  Driegnig,  otherwise  Killadreni,  otherwise  Killauch- 
deeny, is  Killadreenan,  in  the  parish  of  Newcastle  Lower,  barony 
of  Newcastle,  and  county  of  Wicklow.  The  Bishop  of  Canea,  in 
his  "  Extracts  from  the  Eoman  Archives,"5  has  shown  that  the 
name  appears  in  the  following  forms: — "  Kyllathadraymim  "  in 
A.D.  1421,  "  Kyllaeh-Drynyn  "  in  1427,  "  Killachadraenyn  "  in 
1438,  "  Ecc.  Stae  Cath.  de  Castronovo  Majennagayn  alias  de 
Kyllhac  "  in  1461.  These  various  forms  of  the  name  show  that  it 
is  properly  Gill  achaidh  Draiglinighe,  church  of  the  blackthorny 
field.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Cell  Achaidh  Draigh- 
nighe  of  Mac  Firbhisigh's  tract,  "  De  quibusdam  Episcopis."* 
The  modern  form,  Gill  Achaidh  Draighnedn,  means  "  church  of 
the  field  of  the  blackthorns." 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  form,  Cellachaith  Driegnig,  in  Pope 
Alexander  Ill's  letter,  which  was  written  by  one  who  clearly  had 


Gilbert,  Crede  Mihi,  p.  2. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  37. 


4  Ibid.,  p.  142. 

5  Journal,  1893,  p.  131    et  seq. 

6  Onomasticon. 
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■a  knowledge  of  Irish,  that  the  syllables  Killa-  represent  Cill 
Achaidh-,  or  at  any  rate  Cill-,  and  not  Coill,  a  wood,  as  Dr  Joyce 
suggested,1  or  Cellaich,  underwood,  2  a  word  which  I  cannot  find 
in  Meyer's  Contributions  to  Irish  Lexicography  or  in  any  Irish 
■dictionary. 

Dr  Joyce  was  correct  in  his  interpretation  of  Kilcoole.  3 
'O  Donovan 4  wrongly  identified  Kilcoole  with  the  Cill  Chuile 
Dumha,  w:here  Bran  Airdceann,  King  of  Leinster,  and  his  wife 
were  buried  by  his  grandnepbew,  Eionnachta  Ceirderg,  5  which  the 
Leabhar  Laighean  tells  us  was  in  Laoighis  Chuile,  which  was  in 
Magh  Eeata,6  now  Morett,  in  the  parish  of  Coolbanagher,  and 
ibarony  of  Portnahinch,  Queen's  County. 

Gustavus  E.  Hamilton,  m.r.i.a. 


The  Stained  Glass  of  the  Church  of  St  Nicholas,  Ardtole.  in  the 
Lecale  Of  Down, — In  my  paper  (p.  133,  Part  II,  Vol.  XL VI)  a 


full  mention  is  made  of  the  remarkably  interesting  discovery  of 
ancient  stained  glass  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  above-named  church 


1  Irish  Names  of  Places,  in,  406. 

2  According  to  the  Bishop  of  Canea,  Journal,  1893,  p.  126. 

3  Irish  Names  of  Places,  in,  401. 

4  \nnals  of  the  Four  Masters,  i,  396. 

'Leabhar  Laighean,  39b;  MacFirbhisigh's  Leabhar  Geinealach,  426. 
16  Leabhar  Geinealach,  556. 
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at  Ardglass.  By  an  oversight  the  illustrations  of  two  of  the  frag- 
ments were  omitted.  They  are  now  given,  and  should  be  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  text. 

Francis  Joseph  Bigger,  Vice-President. 


A  Letter  of  John  0  Donovan. — The  following  curious  letter 
from  John  0  Donovan  to  Dr  Todd  is  bound  into  the  latter's  copy 
of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  now  in  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Library.  It  is  a  fair  sample  of  0  Donovan's  epistolary 
style,  and  is  at  least  of  value  as  illustrating  the  utter  undesirability 
of  publishing  his  Ordnance  Letters.  — R.  A.  S.  M. 

"36  Upper  Buckingham  St., 
"  Dr  Todd.      ,  44  June  28th,  1853. 

"  Revd.  dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  looked  at  my  note  again,  and  I  fear  that  you  &  Curry 
do  not  understand  the  nature  of  my  probably  in  the  note  under 
Lachtnain  at  A.D.  622.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  St  Lachtin 
had  any  kind  of  a  church  at  Ballaghawr  in  the  parish  of  -Kilbolane. 
Do  not  therefore  be  sure  that  you  are  right  in  setting  down,  as  a 
positive  certainty  what  I  have  only  considered  as  probably  only 
[sic].  You  know  absolutely  nothing  about  this.  This  kind  of 
antiquarianism  has  already  disgraced  Irishmen,  and  we  must  learn 
to  be  cautious  for  the  future.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
Ballagharay  or  Ballaghawry  may  not  be  St  Lachtin's  place.  It 
was  very  fortunate  that  I  detected  your  terrible  mistake  about 
Petrie's  MSS.  and  the  Misach  of  St  Cairnech  being  confounded, 
with  St  Columbkille's  misach — you  ought  to  read  the  inquisition 
yourself.  We  have  not  in  the  whole  range  of  Irish  hagiology  met 
with  a  relic  called  the  misach  of  St  Columbkille.  Bear  this  in 
mind.  I  have  more  to  say  about  the  Brehon  of  Knockmoy  and 
putting  hostages  to  death. 

"  Yours  earnestly, 

"  Joannes  Donnovanides. 
(i.e.,  O'D.) 

"  P.S. — My  big  cousin  Patrick  son  of  John  son  of  Edmond' 
son  of  William  0 'Donovan  dropped  dead  about  the  same  hour 
that  Mr  Hudson  died.  He  was  19  stone  9  pounds  in  weight,  and, 
like  Hudson  had  felt  a  slight  shock  of  earthquake  once  or  twice 
before.  I  am  told  that  a  great  number  of  persons  of  full  habit 
of  body  felt  much  oppressed  on  the  same  day.    Reeves  is  off  to. 
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Iona,  you  ought  to  write  to  him  about  Lactin  [sic].    I  am  think 
[sic]  that  Donoughmore  Church  was  Ballagh  Feadhra. 
very  young  men    Patience!!    Patience  U 

bat  very  old  boys 

We  are  but  young  !  ! 

Q  ?    Greenhorns  in  some  things  as  yet  ? 

But  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  caution. 

dog-mad-I,  Sir  ! 

"  Curry  is  too  great  a  dogmatizer  and  it  is  very  hard  to  keep 
him  within  the  bounds  of  antiquarian  philosophy.  One  day  he  says 
one  thing,  but  the  next  day  the  antithesis  or  very  opposite  of  his 
former  opinion  must,  for  the  time  be  the  truth ;  but  the  next  week 
all  is  wrong !  ! " 


The  Kinnitty  Stone,  —This  beautifully  marked  slab  of  grit  was 
found  by  me  almost  buried  in  thistles  in  the  churchyard,  and 
.removed  tor  better  preservation  to  the  church  porch,  where  it  now 
stands.  It  is  4  feet  10  inches  in  height,  17|  inches  broad,  and 
7  inches  in  depth.  Its  peculiar  features  are  its  system  of  crosses 
within  crosses,  and  the  skilfully  carved  ornamental  figures  of  spiral 
pattern,  of  which  there  are  two  above  and  eight  below  the  central 
lines.  These  spiral  designs  have  clearly  cut  stems,  which  give 
them  the  appearance  of  croziers.  The  Irish  crozier,  however,  was 
a  plain  crook„  The  four  perpendicular  lines  are  very  deeply  cut, 
but  evidently  without  a  rule,  the  unknown  carver  trusting  to  his 
unaided  skill.  The  lower  portions  do  not  meet  the  upper.  This 
shows  that  the  stone  was  originally  cut  in  panels.  At  the  head 
of  the  central  cross  is  a  wavy  ornament.  The  design  to  the  left  of 
this  looks  like  a  tree.  That  to  the  right  is  a  cross.  The  wavy 
ornament  appears  again  in  the  lower  part  of  the  central  cross. 
The  stone  may  have  been  intended  to  stand  upright.  But  the 
carver  would  hardly  have  wished  a  portion  of  his  carving  to  be 
concealed  by  being  placed  in  the  ground,  and  there  are  no  indications 
of  any  pedestal.  There  is  some  unevenness  in  the  right  side  of  the 
base.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  on  the  original  slab. 
The  stone  seems  to  be  a  memorial,  carved  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
many  abbots  of  Kinnitty,  of  whom  St  Finian  (sixth  century)  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first.  The  Annals  of  Mac  Geoghegan  notice 
~the  death  of  the  poet  and  'historian,  Colga  Mac  Conaghan,  who 
died  here  in  871.  The  stone  may  have  been  placed  as  a  monu- 
mental slab  over  his  resting  place.  It  is  evidently  a  relic  of  the 
ninth  century.  Mr  E.  C.  E.  Armstrong  has  had  a  cast  made  from 
a  squeeze  taken  by  me,  and  the  cast  is  now  in  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy's  Collection. 

F.  E.  Montgomery  Hitchcock,  D.D. 
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A  Quarterly  General  Meeting  of  the  69th  Yearly  Session  of 
the  Society  was  held  at  the  Society's  House,  63  Merrion  Square, 
Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  September,  1917,  at  8.15  p.m. 

T.  J.  Westropp,  m.a.,  m.r.i. a.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Also  present :  — 

Vice-President : — M.  J.  McEnery,  m.r.i. a. 

Fellows: — G.  D.  Burtchaell,  m.a.,  ll.b.,  Eev.  Charles  Fausset, 
m.a.,  Professor  E.  A.  S.  Macalister,  f.s.a.,  The  Marquis 
MacSwiney  of  Mashanaglass,  Charles  McNeill,  Hon.  Gen.  Sec., 
P.  J.  O'Eeilly,  D.  Carolan  Eushe,  Eev.  J.  L.  Eobinson,  m.a., 
Henry  C.  Stanley  Torney,  John  F.  Weldrick,  Henry  Bantry 
White,  i.s.o.,  Hon.  Treas. 

Members: — Miss  Sarah  Bernard,  J.  J.  Buckley,  Eev.  James 
Doyle,  W.  A.  Henderson,  W.  B.  Joyce,  b.a.,  E.  J.  Kelly,  k.c, 
Mrs.  Long,  Francis  McBride,  Mrs.  M.  J.  McEnery,  C.  J. 
McGarry,  John  P.  McKnight,  Colonel  J.,  K.  Milner,  A.  V.  Mont- 
gomery, Lady  Moore,  James  Nichols,  A.  S.  Quekett,  Ignatius  J. 
Eice,  E.  B.  Sayers,  J.  A.  Scott,  Eev.  Francis  Wall,  E.  Blair 
White. 

Associate  Members: — James  Andrew,  James  J.  Healy,  A.  E. 
W.  Montgomery,  Miss  E.  M.  Nichols. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  following  Fellows  and  Members  were  elected:  — 

As  Fellows. 

O'Brien,  Captain  F.  G.,  E.F.A.,  Artillery  Mess,  Athlone :  pro- 
posed by  Hon.  Gen.  Secretary. 
O 'Conor  Don,  Clonalis,  Castlerea :  proposed  by  E.  J.  Kelly,  k.c, 

Member, 

Shykh  Abul  Fazl,  ll.d.,  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana  and  New  York,  Kapurthala,  India:  proposed  by  the 
Hon.  Gen.  Secretary. 

As  Members. 

Borbridge,  Hugh  G.,  Glenmore  House,  Clones,  Co.  Meath :  pro- 
posed by  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  Member. 
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Deane,  Miss  Jane  Leslie,  19  Warrington  Place,  Dublin:  proposed 

by  Lt.-Col.  J.  S.  Green,  Member. 
Fitzpatrick,  Capt.  James  Eaton,  r.m.f.,  Rockside,  Newcastle,  Co. 

Down:  proposed  by  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Green,  Member. 
Fox,  Major  Brabazon  Herbert  Main,  Eoyal  Irish  Rifles,  Galtrim 

House,  Summerhill,  Co.  Meath :  proposed  by  E.  J.  French, 

Member. 

MacSorley,  Miss  C.  M.,  6  Harcourt  Terrace,  Dublin:  proposed 
by  Rev.  J.  L.  Robinson,  m.a.,  Fellow. 

Miley,  Daniel  O'Connell,  8  Ailesbury  Road,  Dublin:  proposed  by 
the  Hon.  Gen.  Secretary. 

White,  Gerald  E.  Grove,  3  Mount  Street  Crescent,  Dublin:  pro- 
posed by  R.  Blair  White,  Member. 

Wild,  George  Henry,  5  Churchill  Terrace,  Ballsbridge,  Dublin : 
proposed  by  Sir  William  Fry,  d.l.,  Fellow. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Gen.  Secretary,  seconded  by  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  the  following  amendments  to  the  Statutes  and 
By-Laws  approved  by  the  Council  were  adopted :  — 

To  add  to  Statute  29:  — 

An  extraordinary  General  Meeting  may  be  summoned  by  the 
President  or  Council  when  deemed  advisable.  An  extraordinary 
General  Meeting  for  a  specified  purpose  within  the  objects  of  the 
Society  shall  be  summoned  within  fifteen  office  days  after  the 
receipt  of  a  written  requisition  to  that  effect  signed  by  at  least 
twenty  persons  being  Fellows  or  Corporate  Members  of  the 
Society.  An  extraordinary  General  Meeting  shall  be  summoned 
for  a  day  not  sooner  than  seven  days  after  issue  of  notice  of  the- 
meeting. 

To  make  a  new  Statute  : 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  5  &  6  Victoria,  c. 
36,  it  is  specifically  declared  that  no  dividend,  gift,  division  or 
bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  unto  or  between  any  of  the  members 
of  the  Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Robinson, 
m.a.,  Fellow,  for  his  gift  of  a  large  framed  photograph  of  the 
interior  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  two  smaller 
framed  illustrations  of  the  exterior  of  Christ  Church  and  St 
Patrick's,  Dublin. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Council  ta 
be  considered  for  publication :  — 

"  An  Ancient  Cemetery  of  the  Ernai,"  by  the  President. 
"  On  a  remarkable  Prehistoric  Structure,  Co.  Fermanagh."" 
by  H.  C.  Tierney,  communicated  by  R.  A.  S.  Macalister, 
Vice-President. 
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A  Statutory  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  63  Merrion 
Square,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  December,  1917,  at 
8  p.m.,  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

Vacancies  were  declared  for  President,  Five  Vice-Presidents, 
Five  Members  of  Council,  Hon.  Gen.  Secretary,  and  Hon. 
Treasurer. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Council  to  be 
considered  for  publication:  — 

"  A  Kitchener's  Accounts  in  1539,"  by  the  Rev.   J.  L. 

Robinson,  m.a.,  Fellow. 
"  A  Survey  of  the  Church  of  Monaincha,  Co.  Tipperary," 
'  by  H.  G.  Leask,  Member. 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  SOCIETY 


The  "  Extra  Volumes  "  for  the  following  years  are  : — 

1888-89— "The  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  Co.  Sligo  and  the  Island  of  Achill,"  by  Colonel 
Wood-Martin.    {Out  of  print.) 

*1890-91 — "The  Account  Roll  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  1337-1340,  with  the  ! 
Middle  English  Moral  Plav,  The  Pride  of  Life,  from  the  original  in  the  Christ  Church 
Collection  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Dublin,"  edited  by  James  Mills,  m.b.i.a. 

*1892 — <;Inis  Muiredach,  now  Inismurray*  and  its  Antiquities,"  by  W.  F.  Wakeman  (cloth, 
royal  8vo,  with  Map  and  84  Illustrations).    (Price  7s.  Gd.) 

*1 893-95 — "  The  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,"  from  the  mss.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  s.j.,  m.b.i.a. 

*1896-97 — "  Register  of  Wills  and  Inventories  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin  in  the  time  of  Arch 
bishops  Tregury  and  Walton,  1457-1483,"  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  edited,  with  Translation,  Notes,  and  Introduction,  by  Henry  F.  Berry, 
m.a.,  t.c.d.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

*1 898-1 901 — The  Index  to  the  first  Nineteen  Volumes  of  the  Journal  for  the  years  1 840-1 S89, 
inclusive,  complete  in  Three  Parts.    Parts  I,  II,  and  III  now  ready,  price  3s.  Gd.  each. 
The  whole  forming  vol.  xx  of  the  Consecutive  Series  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 
*1907-1908 — "Inscribed  Slabs  at  Clonmacnois."    By  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  m.a.,  f.s.a, 
1909—"  Old  Irish  Folk  Music  and  Songs."    By  P.  W.  Joyce,  ll.d.    (Price  10s.  Gd.) 

*  These  Volumes  may  be  had  from  the  Society's  Publishers,  price  10s.  each. 

Index  to  the  Journal,  Vols.  XXI-XL  (1891-1910).  Compiled  by 
the  late  General  Stubbs,  revised  and  edited  by  W.  Cotter  Stubbs, 
m.a.,  m.r.i.a.  (Price  10s.  Gd.);  bound  in  cloth  12s.  6d. 

"The  Gormanston  Register,"  edited  by  James  Mills,  i.s.o.,  and  M.  J.  M'Enery, 
m.r.i.a.,  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Ireland.  Price  £1  ;  reduced  price  to 
Members,  15s. 

Antiquarian  Handbook  Series,  No.  VII. 

Antiquities  of  Limerick  and  its  Neighbourhood.     Cloth,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations.   Price  5s. 

The  "Extra  Volumes"  previous  to  the  year  1890  are  out  of  print,  except  ""Christian 
Inscriptions  in  the  Irish  Language,"  edited  by  M.  Stokes,  of  which  several  complete  Volumes 
and  Parts,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  may  be  had.      Price  £3  for  the  complete  Volumes. 

The  Publications  of  the  Society  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Hodges, 
Figgis  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  104  Grafton  Street,  Dublin  ;  also  the  List  of  Fellows  and  Members  (price  6d.). 
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